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HERE Hiſtories, when publiſb d, are 
4 large and full in Circumſtances, 48 
MI Univerſal in Events and Action, it can- 

nat be amiſs, the better to recommend 


muſt. be to any Man of Senſe and Worth to be igno- 
rant o, Human- Kind, and the more memorable 
Changes that bave happen d ibru she Succeſſion of Time: 


Bat ſuch Prefaces are ſo. far from: being the, Coucern 


, \that they would be ſo many Impertinences if found. 
cyith, Introductions to, or Short Diſcourſes and Suk 
veys of any Uniyerlal- Subject 3; the great End of ſuch, 
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GERSS Works, to advance ta 1be Publick. 
ſuch Reaſons, as may ruime us well the great Ad. 
vantages and Neceſſity. of knowing, as the . Shame \ it 
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hounds 30; and, from thence\ running thro all the. 
bDauabitable Earth, with all its Seas and Countries, you 
may groe a great Entertainment to your Tqoughts ; fo, 

"a 


iv The PREFACE. 


that there is nothing more neceſſary than, to have ſet 
before you at once, a View full, juſt, and exact, yet 


Clear and diſtindt, and withal as contrabted as poſſible 


of the whole Series of Time, or of ſuch a particular 


et Number of Age. And for this Reaſon, leſi thoſe 
, Hifberies you bare read, and thoſe you have yet 10 


learn, ſhould work any Confuſion in your Mind. 


Py . 


11. wif e e e i= ped 


o the Hiſtories of each Country and People, what a 
gereral Map is to the particalar ones; in the latter vo 
ſee only the Deſcription of one King lom, or Province, 
by itſeif , but in the Univerſal Map you learn how 
to fituate thoſe Parts of the Horld in the whole. Tou 
fee what London and the a, jacent Parts are in the 
Kingdom; what the Kingdom is in kurope, and 
whar Europe is is the Univerſe.” So late wwiſs par- 


_ ticular Hi ories repreſent ts you, what things have 


dapper d is uch or inch a People, with at their Cir- 
cumſtances: Bur to underſtand the whole clearly, you 
mul know what relation every Hiſtory can have to others, 


"which is done by fuch' @ way as this, where, at one 
\ Glance: of the Eye,” as it were, you may ſee all the 
Order of Time Such, an Abridgement gives you a very 
Feat Sight; you. fee ſo many precedent Ages laid before 
Von in a few Hours; you ſee how Empires bave ſuc- 
= Geeded one the other 5 you ſee the exaft Order and Event 
"of whatſoever is moſt great and glorious amongſt Men, 

and ſo bold, as I may ſay, the Thread of all the Af 


Fairs of the World. And as, auen you lobt upon 


2 Univerſal Map, you may preſently go off from Jour | 


"own Native Country, and. from the Place which, 
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may g away from the narrow r Jour un 
Time, and extend your ſelf into all Ag . But as, 69 
belp one's Memory in tbe Knowledge f Pages, we 
- wuſt keep in our Minds certain chief Towns and Gitits, 
ound which we are to place all the reſt, actcot ding ta 
I bei ſeveral Diſtances 3, /o, in the order of Ages, we 
du remember certain Times memorable for ſome great 
Event and Aion, io which aus are 10 bring all be 
prher. This we call an Epocha, fiom a Greed, 
That ſignifies to paule upon; becauſe we Play our ſelves 
#bere 10 conſider, as at à Place of Reſt, wharſoever bas 
bappen I both be fare and fince, and by that Means o 
@void the Anachronilms, that is #0 Jay, ibat fort & 
Error, which makes the Contulion of I im. 


WE muſt firſt fix upon but a ſmall Number of 
Fpocha's, or (according to Chronologiſts) he Conti» 
nuance of the World in ſuch a ſet Number of Epos» 
Cha's aud Ages; ſuch be Adam, or the Creation, Ag 
1/7. Noah, or be Deluge, Age zd. I be Call of Abra 
ham, or the Beginning of God's: Alliance, er Covenant, 
with Man, Age 3d. Moles or the Written Law, Age 
47h. The taking of Troy. Then Solomon, er tube 


founding of Rome. Als Cyrus, or the | People of 
God deliver d from the Captivity of Babylon, Age 
6th Scipio, er Carthage overcome. And then the 
Nativity of our bleſſed Saviour, or  Auguitus's Reign, 
Age 7th. Where I ſhall chuſe to ſtop and fix you, as 
at a Point the moſt conſiderable and ſufficient to explain 
and make clear Antient Hiftory, and eſpecially that 
of the Scriptures, and the Roman Claflicks, _ 


: IT is ſufficient to keep to the Dates here Propoſed, as 
being the moſi plain and the moſt followed; therefare 


building of the Temple, Age ptb. Romulus, er the + - 


Gall not oppreſs your Memory with an Account of the GH 


Oly m- TRL 
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Olympiads, tho' the Grecians, who make uſe of thats 
render them neceſſary for the" fixing of Times. 
et 7 8B 2 T% Rp on WY * N 4 5 od. 3 
+ AND when I feommend thus the, Order of Time, 
do not pretend that you" ſhonld ſerupulouſty charge your 
Memory with all the Dates; much-leſs that you ſhould 
concern yourſelf with all the nice Diſputes of the Chro= 
 *nologifts, where," moſt an end, they differ but in a very 
Jeu Years. —-—There is mo queſtios but that this con- 
dentious Obronolagy, which ſcrupulouſly is taken up a- 
bout thoſe. ſmall Matters, has its uſe ; but that, which 
may perplex too much and render untaſy, is not ſo proper 
an Object of a young Mind, and is of little Service to 
- enlighten a great One. It is enough that the Times 
where the Dates are important, have their fix d Cha- 
ratters, appear moſt probable, as well as ſupported vn 
ſufficient Foundations; for, if it is not much the Mai- 
ter of Hiſtory either ta take from, or to add to, void 
Age, where there is nothing to give account of, the 
Concern ſhould not be great, whether, in the Supputa- 
tion of Tears made fince the Creation down. o Abra- 
ham, we join with that of the LXX, which makes 


*he. World older, or with the Hebrew, which makes 
it younger. . * % 1 0 , . | ; . > * | 
nn "Ss 8 ; 5 
\» SOME perhaps, may think, that, in two Places, 
For the Word Paſſage I Bea have pul Paſs z but, be- 
des that Paſſige was the Word uſed in King Charles 
the 'Secont”s Time, and that tit the ſame Mord uſed by 
aur Author in the Original, ſuch as will conſult Mr. 
Boyer's Dictionary, wil] find that the French Language 
owns nb yet ſuch a Word as Pals in this Senſe; there- 
fore I chuſe rather to uſe, with our Author, the 
Mord Paſſage than Paſs; or to go fart her out of the 
Way for Defilee, tho“ that may be the more modern 
Military Term. on e e ee ee 
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the Encouragement of, at leaſt, the Eleventh Edition. 
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Memorandura w asput (p 37.) rather than Me- 


moirs, the better to expreſs the Author's Contempt. of 

Such their imperfe ct Pieces, or rather | Scraps, of tles 
Laer Pi , Hoes i ti 
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ONE Vor too (p. 128, tei) may Want ens 
Plaining, which is the Word a. From 12 
(Eucta); and this being very comprehenſive, for which , 
doe have as yet no Engliſh Ford,” I took up x] 
of our Author; which tho' a Mord well enough known 
in tbe French; yet, being but poorly explain d by Mr. 
Boyer, and beſides liable to be miſtook for (Lute) a 
Muſical Iuſtrument; tho in p. 126, fair Hints, to a 


Scholar, if not Explanations of it, are already given, I 


ſhall here add, that by (Lute p. 126,) is meant that 


Athletic part of tbe Gymnick Exerciſes and Paleſtræ, 


which Lucian, in the perſon of Anacharſis, expoſes, and 


Theon Alexandrinus, Galenus, Hiexon : Mercurialis 
and Gerh. Volhus e being viel 
pars Gymmnaſtig p, the vitious, or faulty Part, &c.— 
Nga) ſee an Account. in my Prolego- 
mena 10 Terence.” Nuit. 11 


3 


AND then as to our uthor we may ſafel 
that his Learning, Judgment, and Accuracy 2 2 22 
and Chronology are ſuch as need neither Advocate, nor 


Apology. No! be, that was ſo much efteemed in bis 


own Days, and admired in theſe, muſt. be ſuperior to 
any Elogium that might now be offered ; ahd, in- 


the Latin 


with that 


deed, ſo great have been the Acknowledoes | " 

Thanks, which the Polite, the learned 3 Ix 

bave already made, and continue to pay, to 2 Merit | 

that theſe his Introductions zo, or Diſcourſes concern. WY 
- ing, Univerſal Hiſtory, have, in the French, received © Mi 
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WHENEVER he deffers i Opinion fran 
others, whether Ancients, or Maderns, be takts. cara 4 


. apprize bis Pupil en and for what Resſom 6 


doth it, Ibis we may he ſure of, that, in thoſe hit 
Difſents from others, he bas the great Archbiſhop 
Ulher with him, whoſe Aunals, of the Old and New 
Teſtament, we are aſſured by ihe learned Dean 
Prideaux, are the exacteſt and moſt perfect Work 
of this Kind; as alſo that his Judgment mult be 
of the greatelt Weight in ſuch Matters. 
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Urval Hisrony: 
121 . 4 { it: 
I. Epoch "I AN \ HETirf: |Pretha will im- 
co 3 8 8 j mediately preſent you with 
the Crea. N a molt wonderful Sight. 
bk. 0 God, who created the Hea- 
the l vens and the Earth by the 
5 Word of his Power, woe 
made Man after his own I- 
| mage, It is with this Moſes begins, Moſes the 
N molt ancient of Hiſtorians, the moſt ſublime of 


3 Feder, and the wiſeſt of Legiſlators. 
en B He 
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429+ Afterwards he ſhews us how all Men were 
ceed from himſelf; then he comes to the 


Mankind eſtabliſhed upon this Foundation; 
the Perfection and Power of Man, how 
- much he bore of the Image of God in his 
„ whole Man; his Empire over all Creatures; 
1 his Iundcengy, together with his Felicity in 
| the Gatden of Eden, the Memory of which is 
conſerv'd in the Golden Age of the Poets; the 
Divine Precept given to our firſt Parents; 
the Malice of the Tempting Spirit, and his 
Appearance under the Form ot a Serpent; 
the Fall of Adam and Eve, moſt diſmal to 
all their Poſterity ; the firſt Man juſtly pu- 
13 - niſhed in all his Children, and Mankind 
|. curſed hy God; the firſt Promiſe of Redemp- 
W tion, and the future Victory of Man over 
{lf 2.4 the Devil, who had thus depraved him. 
| AM The Earth began to fill, and Crimes in- 
Cen. v. 3, creaſed. Cain, the firſt, born of Adam and 


1 Eve,” ſhewed to the early World the firſt 
8 5 . . | . 
1 Tragical Action; and Virtue began then 


the Innocence of Abel, his 


Envious Jealouſie, the Parent of Murthers 


ence of the Parricide diſturbed with conti- 

- nual. Fears the firſt Town built by this wick- 
ed Man, who fought out for hicaſclfan Aſylum | 

mw 4 Aa againſt 


3 ee 0 Short INTRODVUCTIo R _ 


| Mart be- 7 He makes this the Foundation as well of Narr of 
Jene J. C. his Hiſtory, as of his Doctrine, and Laws, % H orld. 


Concord of Marriages,” and the Society of 
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2 25 ſhut up in one, and even his Wife to 6 
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to be perſecuted by Vice. There appeared 
the contrary, Tempers of the two Boche; 
| Paſtoral Life, and 
his acceptable Sacrifices, thoſe of Cain re- 
jected, bis Avarice, Impiety, Parricide, and + © 


the Puniſhment of that Crime; the Conſci- 


* 


2% 


3017, 


1 


— — 


FARES to UNIPERSAE HISTORY. 
Tears be- againſt the Hatred and Horror 


ore 0 


dren; the Tyranny of Paſſions, and the 


prodigious Malignity of Man's Heart always 
' Carried out to Evil; the Poſterity of Seth - 
faithful to God, notwithſtanding this De- 
97 

out of the World, that was not worthy to 
enjoy him; the diſt inction of the Children 


pravation: Pious Enoch miraculouſly taken 


of God from the Children of Men, that is 
to ſay, of thoſe who lived aceording to the 
Spirit, from them who lived after the Fleſh 3 
their Commixture, and the univerſal Cor- 
ruption of the World; the Ruin of Men 


reſolved by a juſt Judgment from God; his 


Wrath declared to Sinners by his Servant 
Noab; their Impenitence, and their Obdu- 
racy at laſt puniſhed by the Deluge; Noab 


and his Family preſerved for the repairing 
of Mankind. -. | 


This is what fell out in 1656 Yeats. 


Such is the Beginning of Hiſtory, in 


which is manifeſted the Almightineſs, W. iſ- 
dom, and Goodneſs of God; the happy 


Innocence under his Protection; his. Juſtice - --- 
in revenging Crimes; and, at the ſame time, 
bis Patience, and waiting to be gracious, in 


ſtaying for the Converſion of Sinners; the 
Greatneſs and Dignity of Man in his firſt 
Inſtitution 3; the Genius of Mankind ſince it 
was corrupted ; the Nature of Jealouhie, 


and; the ſecret Cauſes - of Violences and 
Wars, that is to ſay, all the Foundations ok 


Religion and Morality. 


With Mankind Noah preſerved the Arts, 
as. well thoſe which ſerved for the W : 
i B 2 of 


| | of Man- Tears of. 
kind; the Invention of Arts by his Chil the World. 


1.7 nd 


1 ,5 | : 


| 4 


4 * 1 Short InTroDverion 


= — S fince invented. Thoſe firſt. Arts which - 
oo Men learn'd ob origine, and appatently from 
3 Gen.ii, 15. their Creator, are Agriculture, the Pa- 
þ Hi. 17, 18, ftoral Art, that of cloathing themſelves, 


Ul - 3; ;.. end it may be too that of Building, and 
. ii. z. making Lodgings f for their Security. Thus 
1 we fee the beginning of theſe Arts in 
bi the Eaft, in thoſe Places from whence Man- 


kind i is ſince ſcattered. 

The Tradition of the Univerſal Deluge 
has gone thro” all the Earth. The Ark, 
in Which Noah and his Family were preſer- 

. ved, hath been ever celebrated in the Eaſt, 

„fund chiefly in thoſe Places where it ſtaid 
| after the Flood. There are divers other 
1 Circumſtances of this moſt excellent Hi- 
ſitory taken particular notice of in the An- 
| 5 nals and Traditions of the ancient People: 
all the Particularities of Time, and every 
thing elſe concurring, as much as poflibly 
can be expected in ſo remote and diſtant * 
Antiquity. 


n. poo,” After the Flood is obſervable. e 


« of ration of the way of living, and a new 
| * 22 Nouriſhment fabltirured inſtead of the 
Nu * _ Fruits of the Earth; ſome Precepts given 

4324 10 Noab only viva voce, the Confuſion of 
Toongues at the Tower of Babel, the firſt 


viſion of Noah's three Sons, and the ure 
Diſtribution of Lands. 


_ be-of 7 RA Life, and which Men knew Tegrs 


S. from their firlt being, as thoſe they had © ;& _ 


1 — luge, ding of Man's Life, und a Change and Alte- 


* Monument, and Mans Weakneſs; the Di- 


C 


*£Þ& > 


1656, 
1657. 
1757. 
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% UNIFERSAL'HISTORY. To 
| Harn bi- The Memory of the three firf Authors r "of 
a J. C of Nations nd. People i 2 among World 
21 Men. Japbot, who ptopled the greateſt part 9 

of the Weltz' continues there in great Vene« 

ration, under the Name of Japhet. (Cham 

and his Son Canaan have been no leſs known 

among the Egyptians and Phenicians ;; and 

the Memory of Sbem has been always held 

_ among the Hebrews who came from 

Im. Is 11 399 | | 189418 

A little after this firſt Diviſion of Mans 

kind, Nimrod, a fierce Mati arid Hunter, bes 

came from that his violent "Temper the” firſt 

of Conquerors, and form'd a Kingdom at Cen. x. 9. | 

Babylon, in the ſame place where the Tower 8. | 
i was begun, and had been carried up to a 

ſtrange height, but yet it ſeems: not up to 

that Stature the Vanity of Man had intended 
A und defired'it. Round about it, and not 
| long after, Nineveh, and ſome other ancient 

Kingdoms were ſettled. Theſe were but 

ſmall (being little more than ſingle Cities and 

ſome fall Dependences) in thoſe firſt and | 

early Times: Hence we find from the firſftt 

accounts of Egypt four Dynaſties, or Princi -. | 
| 


© of 


palities, therein; that of Thebes, that of Tine, 

that of Mempbis, and that of Tanis, which | 

"was the chief of Lower Egypt. To much a:? 
/ bout this Time may be reterr'd the begin- 


1 ning of the Laws and Polities of the Exypti- 

56. + on * * * N .. a , oh 8: 
— ant; that of their Pyramids, which retmin. .. 4 8 4 
57. to this Day; and that of the Afronomical | 15 


| Obſervations of as well thoſe People, as of 
2233. the Chaldeans. We may like wiſe bring up A2 7 
to about this time, and no higher,” the Ob- 
ſeitvat ions, 'whieh the Chaldeaus (Who, or 
the Egyptians, were without diſpute the firſt 
© 2m B 3 Qbſer- 7 


Mer be 
' fore J. C. 
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bs Obſervers of the Stars) gave, in Babylon, 
to Caliſbenes, for the Uſe of Ariſtotle. | the Werld 


Every thing begins: There is no ancient 
Hiſtory wherein there appears not, as well a 


* 
Tears of 


* 


long time after, as in theſe firſt Times, ſome 
manifeſt Veſtigia of the newneſs of the World. 


We ſce Laws were to be made and eſtabliſh- 
ed, ' Manners to be amended, and Empires 


to be formed. Mankind coming out by de- 


grees from Ignorance; Experience inſtructs 
them, and Arts are either invented or per- 
fected. As Men multiplied, the Land be- 


came populous, and Inbabitants came to live 


- nearer to one another; afterwards, for want 


8 more Room, Mountains apd Precipices 
were paſſed. over; Rivers croſs'd, and, at 


laſt, the Seas; thus Men made — tat 


new Settlements. The Earth, which in the Be- 

ginning was but a wild Foreſt, nom took a. 
nother Form; the grubbꝭd up Trees gave way 
to Fields, Paſturages, Hamlets, Boroughs, 
and, at length, to Cities. They began then 
to bave the Art and Cunning of taking ſome 
kind of Beaſts, of taming others, and bring- 
ing them up to Labour and Service. At firſt, 
they were uſed to engage and fight with wild 


Beaſts. The firſt Heroes made themſelves 


ſignal in theſe ſort of Exerciſes. This gave 
occaſion to the inventing of Arms, which 
afterwards Men turned one againſt another: 
Hence Nimrod, the firſt Warrior and firſt 
Conqueror, is call'd in Scripture a mighty 
Hunter. But Man's Wit ſtopt not here at 


of reducing Metals to Uſe; he ſoon found 
out alſo how to bring up Plants, nd to im- 
7 and ripen Fruits. 


a 3 £ 
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the Art and Skill of managing Beaſts, and 


11. Epo- Four hundred twenty fix Years after the 
The Call of Deluge, as every Body walked after their 


3 Age of God, that made them, this great Creator, 
the World, to hinder the Progreſs of fo abominable a 
1921 Wickedneſs, began to ſer apart to bimſelt a 


+ 


candies a ‚ . 6 cet 8 
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And as it was but natural, that Time mould 3 of. 
invent and find out a great many things, ſo IS 
> likewiſe Time made ſeveral other things be ; 
forgot, at leaſt to moſt Men. The firſt 
Arts, which Noah had preſerved, and which 
are always kept up in ſome Countries, where 
ever there is a firſt Eſtabliſhment of Man- 
kind, that is to ſay, in new Plantations, thele 
are Joſt proportionably, as they are diſtant 
from that Country. For either they muſt be 
karned over again with time, or elle thole, 
who had preſerved them, muſt carry them 
over to thoſe others. Whierefore we ſee all 
things to come from Lands that have been 
always inhabited, where the Grounds and 
Foundations of Arts remain in their Perfe- 
Eon, and there alſo is to be learned, every 
day, things very conſiderable. The Know- 
ledge of God, and the Remembrance of 
the Creation was preſerved there; but it 
did daily degenerate, and grow weaker and 
weaker. The ancient Traditions were ei- 
ther quite forgot, or, at leaſt, obſcure and 
dim: The Fables and Stories, that have ſuc- 
ceeded them, retain'd only the groſs Ideas 
of them : Falſe Deities. multiplied and be- 
came more numerous, and that gave occa- 


* 
* 


ſion to the calling of AMrabam. 
own ways, and never were mindful of that 


choſen Prople. Abrabam was elected to 
N B 4 be 


8 


Years be- 
' Fore J. C. 
4 2 


Reb. vii. 1, 
2, 3, Ce. 
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be the Father of the Faithful : God called Trer 
bim into the Land of Canaan, where he'** 


” reſolved to eſtahliſh his Worſhip, and to Y 


ſertle the Children of that bleſſed Patri; 
arch, whom, he ſaid, he would multiply as 
the Stars of Heaven, and as the Sand on 
the Sea-ſhore, . To the Promiſe, that he 
made of giving this Land to his Poſterity, 
he join'd another far more great and illu- 
ſtrious, and that was that mighty Bleſſing, 
which was to extend to all the People of the 
World in Fe/us Cbriſt coming forth from his 
Off- ſpring. This was that Jeſus Chrif whom 
Abrabam honoured, in the Perſon of the 
great High-Prieſt Melchiſedeck, unto whom 
in his returning from the laughter of Kings 

he gave the tenth of the Spoils, which he bad 
got, and by whom he was bleſt. In the midſt of 
theſe vaſt Riches, and of a Power commen- 
ſurate to that of Kings, Abra bam {til} kept 
to his old Ways and Cuſtoms, he ever Ia 
a plain, ſimple, and paſtoral Life, which 
yet had its due Magnificence, and the Pa- 
triarch made it principally appear in his 
generous Hoſpitality to all People. Hea- 


ven at laſt was pleaſed to ſend him Gueſts h 2149 


the Angels revealed to him the Counſels o 


- God; he believed them, and appeared in all 


things full of Faith and Piety. 
In bis time Hnachus, the-moſt ancient of 

all Kings known by the Grecians, founded 

the Kingdom of Argos. After Abraham, * 


Tſaac, his Son, and Jacob, his Grandſon, 


were the Imitators and Followers of his Faith 

and Simplicity in the ſame paſtora] Lite. 

God did allo to them reiterate the ſame 2 
9 N mil 


Tear le- miſes he had made to Abrabam their Farhery Texts of © 
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fine I: G: and; as he had done him, he conducted them i l 
23 in all things. Iſaac bleſſed Jacob, to the 


1728 


1717 


1715 


Er as well as grief, of E/au the elder 
rother; and, deceived in appearance, in et- 
ſect and reality he executes the! Counſels 
and Determinations of God. Jacob, whom 
God protected, was in all things to be pre · 
ferred to Eſau: An Angel, which whom he 
myſteriouſly tought, gave unto him the 
Name of Hſrael, trom w hence his Poſterity 
were called Hraelites. From his Loins came 


the twelve Parriarchs, Fathers to the 
Twelve Tribes of the Hebrew: People; as» 


mong others Levi, from whom iſſued the 
Minitters of ſacred things; Judah, from 
whom came CHRIST, the King of Kings, 
and Lord of Lords; and Feſeph, whom Fas» 
cob loved above all the reſt of his Childien. 
In him were made manifeſt ſome new Se- 
crers of Providence: but above all things 
was | ſeen the Innocence and Wiſdom: of 
young Joſepb, who was always an utter E- 
nemy to Wickedneſs and Vice, and careful 
to repreſs and hinder it in his Brethren ;\ his 
Myſterious and Prophetick Dreams; his 
Brethren, jealous, and this envious Jealouſy 
twice the Cauſe of a Parricide ; the ſeiling of 
this their Great Brother; his Fidelity to his 


Maſter, and his moſt admirable Challity z the 


dangerous Calamities it brought upon him 
his Priſon, and his Conſtancy; his Predi- 
ctions 3 his miraculous Deliverance; that 


famous Interpretation of Pharaoh's Dreams; 
the Deſert of ſo great a Man requited; his 


Genius elevated and fitted for his Place; and 
1 God's 


4% 


9951 
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1706. 


4689. 
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ws Mer ſhipped there. A little after happened the 


run 


i 
Years be- 
fare). C 


TYw 


Kingdom of the Lower-Egypt z and thus, by 
his means, the ſafety of his Father Jacob 
and his Family. This Family, cheriſh- 
ed by God, was thus ſettled and eſtabliſn - 
ed in that of Egypt whereof Tanis was 
the Capital, and of which the Kings took 
the Name of Pharaoh. Jacob dies, and, a 
little before his Death, he delivers his moſt 
celebrated Prophecy, where diſcovering to 
his Sons, the Patriarchs, the State of their 
Poſterity, he particularly points out to Ju- 
dah the time of the Mæſſiah's coming into 


the World, who was to proceed from his 


Race. This Patriarch's Houſhold became 
a very great People in a little time; and 
this prodigious increaſe and multiplying 
raiſed the Egyptians Jealouſy : The He- 
brews are unjuſtly hated, and without any 


Pity perſecuted: God raiſes up | Moſes their 
Deliverer, whom he 


preſerved from the 
River Nitus, and made him fall into the 
Hands of Pharaob's Daughter: She brought 


him up as her own Child, and inſtructed 


him in all the Wiſdom. of the Egyptians. 
At that time che People of Egypt ſettled 
themſelves in ſeveral: Places of Greece. The 


Colony, chat Cecrops brought out of Egypt, 


founded twelve Cities, or rather Towns, of 
which he made the Kingdom of Aibens, 
and. eſtabliſhed, with the Laws of his 
Country, the Gods that were to be wor- 


the 
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God's Protection, which made him to rule Fears er 
where - ever he was; his Foreſight; his wiſe be #orld. 

Counſels, and his abſolute. Power in the * 
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neri be- the Greeks with the Univerſal Deluge. Hal. Tears of 
fore J. C. len, the Son of Deucalion, reigned in Phtie, as # old, 


Country in Tbeſſaly, and gave his Name to 
Greece. The People, which before were cal- 
led Greeks, ever ſince have born the Name of 
Hellenes, tho* the Latins have called them 


* 


by their old Name. Moreover, abhut this 


* Sc 
mr | 
Tears of 4.4 


> 
vow - 


* 


time Cadmus, the Son of Agenor, tranſported + 3 


into Greese a Colony of Pbœnecians, and 


founded the City of Thebes, in Bœotia. The 
Syrian and Pbenician Gods came alon 


with him into Greece. In the mean while 
-#531. Moſes grew up in years; and, about the For- 


tieth of his Age, he deſpiſed the Riches of 
the Court of Egypt, and, touched with the 
Wickedneſs ot his Brethren the Iraeliteg, 
to appeaſe and moderate them, he ventured 
his own Life. But theſe Men were ſo far 
from receiving any Benefit by his Zeal and 
Courage, that they expoſed him to the Fu- 
ry of Pharaoh, who was reſolved on his 
Ruin. Moſes flies out of Egypt into ra- 
bia, to the Land of Midian, where his Vir 
tue, which was always ready to relieve the 
oppreſſed, made him find a ſafe Retreat. 


x491, This Great Man, without any hopes of de- 


livering his People, or expectation of ber- 
ter Times, had ſpent forty Yeas in keep- 
ing the Flock of Jethro, his Father-in-Law 
when he ſaw in the Deſert a burning Bu 
and heard the Voice of the God of his Fa- 
thers, who ſent him back into Egypt, to 
bring forth his Brethren, the Children of I, 
rael, out of Captivity. There appeared the 
Humility, Courage, and Miracles of that 
Divine Legiſlator 3 the Hardneſs of Pha- 
4654 #4” | raoh's 
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ne Heart, and the terrible Plagues which g, 
od gemi upon him: the Paſſover,. and the '** # 
- \. 4, NEXT day, the Paſſing over the Red Sea — 


Pharaoh and the Egyptians. drowned in 
thoſe Waters, and the abſolute Deliverance 
of the Nalin 


= 
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enen e not va 
IV. Epo- The Time of the Written Law now ber 


cha. ins. It was given to Moſes, Four hundred 
Males, *"2ng thirty Vears after the Calling of Abra 


zen Law. Ham, Eight hundred fifty fix Years after the 


Flood, and the ſame Year that the Hebrew 

1491. People came out of Egypt. This Date is 
4 very obſerveable, becauſe it is very uſeful 
for deſignating the whole Time that has 
elapſed ever ſince Moſes unto Jeſus Cbriſt. 

All this Time is called the Time of the Writ- 

ien Lam, to diſtinguiſh it from the precedent 
Time, which is called the Time of the Law 
Nature, wherein Men had only, for their 
Guide and Rule of Governance, Nazural 
Reaſon, and the Traditions of their Ance- 
lors. God then having freed his People 
ſrom the Tyranny of the Egyptians, and 
brought them into the Land where he de- 


e sgned to be ſerved and worſhipped,. before 


ever he eſtabliſhed em there, be propoſed to 


r them the Law, according to which they 


= 
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Wa 


were to live. He. wrote with his own 


1 Hand upon two Tables of Stone, which he 
* delivered to Moſes, upon the top of Mount 
Sinai, the Foundation of this Law, that is, the 


Decalogue, or the Ten Commandments, which 
contain the firſt Principles how God is to 
be worſhipped, and humane Society pre- 
ſerved. He dictated to the ſame Moſes the 
; ic ; Other 
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Net le other Precepts, by which, he eſtabliſhed the urs of 

fare. J. C. Tabernacle, de Fig of the future Temple; * Forts > 
. n. J, the Art, wherein God diſcovered biwſelf VWs bs. 


7. 


23. to be preſent by his Oracles, and in which 
The Tables of the Lau ere kept; the Ad- 
yancement of Aaron, the Brother of | Moſes, 
the Higl-Prieſt, the Ceremonics of their 
Conſecration, and the Form of their my - 
ſterious Habits, the Prieſts Functions; 
thoſe of the Levites, with the other Ob» 
ſervances of Religion; and, what is 
moſt beautiful and decent, the Rules 
of good Manners, the Polity and Go- 

vernment of his choſen People, of whom 
ble would be himſelf the Legiſlator. This 

1 is What is obſerveable in the Foche of the 

wdurien Law. Afterwards, we ſee the Jour- 

ney continued in the Wilderneſs 3 the Re · 
volts, the Idolatries, the Puniſhments and 
Conſolations of the People of God, whom 
this Almighty Legiſſator reduced by theſe 
1452. means by * the Anointing of Elea» 

; zor the High-Prieſt, and the Death of his 
Father Aaron: the Zeal of Phineas, the Son 
of Eltazor, and the Prieſthood ſecured to 
his Poſterity by a particular Promiſe, | Du: 
ring this time the Egyptians continue the 
Eſtabliſhment of their Colonies in divers 
Places, chiefly in Greece, where Danaus, the 
Egyptian, was made King of Argos, and 

| diſpoſſeſs'd the ancient Kings, that came 

1457. from Jnachys, Towards the end of the J. 

- raelites journying in the Wilderneſs, we ſee 

the Beginnings of Wars, which are rendered 
ſucceſsful through the Prayers of Moſes. But 

he dies, and leaves to. the Hſraelites 2 5 
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mw 7 Cgeſtcd from the Heginning of the World“ 


Ty'is'continued'by the command of Joſuab 
and his Succeſſors. This afterwards was 
divided into ſeveral Books ; and hence it is 
that we have the Book of Joſaab, the Book 
of Junges, and the four Books of Kings. 
The Hiſtory, which Moſes wrote, and in 
which all the Law was included, was alſo 
1 divided into Five Books, which are called 
the Pentateuch, and which are the Ground 
df Religion. After the Death of that Man 
1445. bf God, we read of the Wars of Joſuah, 
"ge the Conqueſt and Diviſion of the Holy Land, 
2% and ile Rebellions of the People puniſhed © 
1405, And re-eſtabliſhed at divers times. There 
11325. are likewiſe the Victories of Othoniel, the Son 
=. of Kenaz, the Brother of Caleb, who deli- 
40 vered them from the Tyranny of Chuſan- 
| == Riſbtbaim, King of Meſopotamia ; and, eighty 
=. Yearsafterthar, Ehud, the Son of Cera, did 
WW the ſame by ſtabbing Eglon, King of Moab. 
SY About this time Pelops, the Phrygian, and 
Son of Tantalaus, reigned in Peloponneſus, and 
called that famous Country by his Name, 
1 Bel, the King of the Chaldeans, received from 
1395. thoſe People Divine Honours. The ungrate- 


WEE zz; vicude, Jabin, King of Chanaan, ſubjecteth 
LIES... them; but Deborah, the Propbeteſs, who 
it 0 ©: Judged the People, and Baruc, the Son of 

| Abinoam, overcame Siſera, the General of 
= Gideon, that mighty Man of Valour, even 
withour fighting, purſues and overcomes the 
ON Midianites. 
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ful, murmuring Maelites fall again into Ser- 
2719 | 


| | 4 | . 83 that King's Army. Thirty Vears after this, 
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Tears be. Midianites. Abemelech, his Son, uſurped the ar, of © 
Joe J. C. Authority by the Murder ot his Brethren, 8 W oh, 
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exerciſed it after a tyrannical Manner, and 
at laſt loſeth jr and his Life together. Jepb- 
tha makes his Victory bloody by a Sacrifice, 
that was not to be excuſed but by a ſecret 
Order and Diſpenſation from Heaven; con» 
cerning which it hath not pleaſed the Al. 
migbiy to reveal any thing to us. In this 
Age there happen'd very remarkable things 


Herod. I. 1. among the Gentiles. For, according to Hero- 


c. 26. 
1267. 


dotus, whoſe Account ſeems to be the moſt 
Gen. 1. act, about the time 14. years before 
Nome, or the time of Deborab, was Ninus, 
the Son of Bel, and the Foundation of the 
firſt Empire of the Mrians. The Court was 


eſtabliſhed at NViniveh, an ancient City, 


and then famous 3 but it was made more 


ſplendid and glorious by Ninus. Thoſe, 
who aſcribe 1300 Years to the firſt 4- 
rians, have their Foundation from the An- 


cientneſs of the City: and Herodotus, who 


allows them but yoo, ſpeaks only of the 
Empire's Duration ſince it's Beginning un- 
der Ninus, the Son of Bel, to extend itſelf 
into the Upper a. A little After, and 
in that Conqueror's Reign, we are to fix 


the Foundation, or the Rebuilding of the J 
ancient City of Tyre, whoſe, Navigation, An. 8. *. 


and whole. Colonies rendered it ſo conſides 


1252. 


rable. Alſo, a little after Abimelech's Time; 
we meet with the memorable Combates 


of Hercules, the Son of Amphytrion.; and 


thoſe of Theſes, King of Athens, which latter 


made but one great City of the twelve Towns 
of Cecrops; and inſtituted a better Form of 
11 Government 
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MWMinus, was enlarging the Aſſyrian Empire by 
; had been taken by Hercules and the Greeks, 
in the Reign of Laomedon, its third King, 
1184. was again utterly reduced and razed by 
the Greeks, and unhappy Priam, Son of 
3 Main, after à Siege of ten 


* 
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% 


gauſe of the Importance of ſo great an Event, 
5 celebrated by: two of the greateſt Poets of 
3184, Greece and Italy; as becauſe that to this 

Date every thing may be brought which 


the World 


buleus, or Heroick Times; the Fabulous, by 
reaſon of the Fables in which the Hiſtories 
ol thoſe Times are wrapt; and Fleroict, b 
reaſon of thoſe, whom the Poets have called 
J ,, the Sons of the Gods, and Heroes. Their 
kn \.. Lives: were not far from this Overthrow 
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the laſt Siege of Troy, there were Achilles, 


1 pedon, the Son of Jupiter, Aneas, the 
3on of Venus, whom the Romans gloried 
nin a their Founder : then — 


V. Epoch. This Epocha of the Ruin of Troy, which © 

Thereting happened about the year 308. after the De- 

pf = parture out of Eg, and 1164 years after 
the Deluge, 18 very conſiderable, as well be» 


was moſt remarkable in thoſe: called the Fas 


ndnd in the time of Priam likewiſe, during 


Agamemnon, Monelaus, Ulyſſes, Hector, Sar= 


mar, le: Government among the Athenians. ing Te of | 7 
. Jepbtha's time, while: Semiramis, Widow af 2. . 4 


her Victories, the tamous City of Troy, whick 


* 
2820. 


28209 


Years be- ral others, from whom the moſt illaſtriou 
fore 0 


mt they deſcend. This Epocha therefore 
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Families, and even whole Nations roaſt? 


is proper to recolle& whatſoever the Fabu- 
Joo, Limes had that , was moſt certain and 
moſt. eminent. But what is ſeen in the Sa- 
cred Hiſtory, is, in all Points moſt remark- 
able; the prodigious Strength of Samſon 
and likewiſe bis marvellous Weakneſs; El 
the, High-Prieſt, venerable by his Piety, 
and unhappy by the Guilr of his Sons; Sa- 
muel an irreproachable Judge, and a Pro- 
phet choſen by God to anoint Kings; Saul, 
the firſt King of God's People, his Victo- 
ries, his Preſumption to ſacrifice without 
the Prieſts; his Diſobedience, weakly ex- 
cus'd under the Pretence of Religion; his 
Reprobation, his fatal Fall. About this 
time Codrus, King of Athens, gave up himſelf 
to Death for the ſafety of his People; and 
by his Death they got the Victory. His 
Sons, Medon and Nileas, diſpute for the King- 
dom, Upon this occaſion the Athenians 
aboliſh all regal Power, and declare that Ja- 
iter was their only King. They created Go» 
vernours, or perpetual Preſidents; bur theſe 
| *were ſubject to render an account of their 
Adminiſtration. Theſe Magiſtrates” were 
* call'd Archontes. Medon, the Son of Codras, 
was the firſt who exercis'd this Magiſtracy yz _ 
and it continued a long while in his Family; 
The Athenians extended their Colonies imo 
that part of Leſſer Aja, which was call'd 
Jonia. The olice Colonies were ſettled, 
much about the ſame time, and all the Leſ- 
fer Ala was filld with Greek Towns, 
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Tears be- Mer Saul came David, that admirablo Years of, 


Fore . c. Shep herd, the Conqueror of thesfierce' Co- 
lab, and 'of all the Enemies of the People 
of God; a great Kipg, a great Conqueror, 
and a great Prophet, worthy to ſing out the 
Praiſes and wonderful Works of his great 
Creator : in a word, a Man after God's 


1055. 


the 


Cs 


1034,” own Heart, as he. himſelf ſtiles him, and 970; 


1014. who, by his Repentance, did even turn his 


Offences to the Glory of his Maker. 0 


this pious, Warriour een his Son Solo- 


1012, Mon, wiſe, juſt, peaceful, whoſe Hands, un- 29924 


defil'd with Blood, were accounted wor- | 
thy to build the Temple of God, 


| 
I. Li This was about the Year 3000. of the 
cha. World, the year 488. after the Departure 


| the World. Years before the Roaring of Rame, and 


1004. Iooꝗ Years before Jeſus Chriſt, when Solo- 3600] 
1003, mon finiſh'd that ſtypendious Edifice. He 3001. 


_ celebrated the Dedication of it with an ex- 
”  xraordinary Piety and Magnificence': And 
this famous Action was follow'd with ſeve- 

ral other Wonders of the Reign of Salmon, 


| < which ended in Hie ful Weakneſſes. . He 


gave up himſelf to the Love of Women, 
Frhich debas'd his Mind, made his, Heart 
Fer wavering, ſo chat, at laſt, his Picty | 
. degenerated into Idolatry. God, tho juſtly - 

| Broth yet ſpares him for the ſake of - 
avid his Scrvant; however he would not 

ſuffer his Ingratitude utterly-to go unpu- 

* niſh'd: he divides his Kingdom, after his 

| death, 


975. 
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Nears be. death, under his Son Reboboam. The brutiſh ear: ef. 
fore J. C. Pride of that young Prince cauſes ten of his % d. 
fFribes to be cut off from him, which 7 
relbam ſeparated from their God, and from 


tbeir King. For fear, left they ſhould re- 


turn to the Kings of Judah, he forbids them 


ding to "ſacrifice at the Temple of Fery- 
alem, and he ſets up his golden Calves, to 
which he aſcribes the Name of the God of 


 Tfrael, that fo the Innovation might r 
Im- 


leſs ſtrange. The fime Reaſon made hi 

retain the Law of Moſes, which he interpre- 
ted according ro his own Will and Pleaſure : 
but almoſt all the Polity of it he caus'd to 
be obſerv'd, as well the Civil, as Religious; 
ſo that the Pentateuch remain'd ſtill in Ve- 


neration among the ſeparated Tribes. 


Thus was the Kingdom of 1/rael ſet up 
againſt the Kingdom of Judah. In that of 


* - "Ifrael Impiery and Idolatry reign'd and 


triumph'd. Bur Religion, tho” it was ſeve- 


917. 


ral times clouded in that of Judab, yet it 


was always preſerv'd there. About this 
time the Kings of Egypt were very power- 
ful. The four Kingdoms had been re- uni- 
ted under that of Thebes. It is believ'd that 
Sefofiris, that famous Conqueror of the E-. 
gyptians, is that Shiſbat, King of Egypt, whom 
God wade uſe of to chaſtize the Impiety of 
Rehoboam. In the Reign of Abyab, the Son 


of Reboboam, is obſerveable, that great and 


mighty Victory, which the Piety of that 


Prince gain'd him over the Schiſmatical 
Tribes. His Son, Aſa, whoſe Piety is com- 
"mended in Scripture, is taken notice of there 
"to be a Man, who, 


in his Sickneſs, relied 
C2 | more 


19 


3329. 


fare J. C 


924. 
914. 


899. 


20 


tar, 5 
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than of the Goodneſs and Power of God, * 
In his time Ori, King of Ifrael, built Sama- 
ria, Where he eſtablith'd the Scat of his. 
Kingdom. 
This time is follow'd with. the admira- 
ble Reign of Jeboſaphat, wherein flouriſh'd 
Piety, Juſtice, Navigation, and the Military 


Art. W hilft he appcar'd in the Ki 1 | 


I. Judab another David, Abab a 
ite Jezebel, who then reign'd in {ſrach, 
join'd to Feroboam's Idolatry all the Impie- 


ties of the Gentiles. They periſh'd both of 
them miſerably. God, 5 — had born with 


their — 6nd was reſolv'd to revenge up- 
on them the blood of Naboth, whom they 
had. caus'd to be ſlain, becauſe he had re- 
fus'd, as the Law of Moſes requir'd, to ſell 
them the Fee of his Paternal Inheritance. 
Their Sentence was pronounc'd by the 
Mouth of the Prophet Elijab. Aba was 


- killd ſome time after, notwithſtanding all 


his Circumſpection to ſave himſelf. About 
this time we are to reckon the Foundation 
of Carthage, which Dido, who was come 
from Dre, built in a Place, after the Ex- 


ample of Tyre, which was very convenient 


for Traffick, as cy likewiſe for becoming 
Miſtreſs of the It is ſomewhat hard 
to aſſign the Time when it form'd it ſelf 
into a Republick; but the mixing of the 
Drians and Africans made it become equal- 
ly warlike and trafficking, The ancient 
Hiſtorians, who place its Origin before the 


Ruin of Troy, ſeem to fancy that Dido ra- 


more upon the buman Help of Medicings, Tr 1 of 


77 eld. 


3050 
3090. 


3105; 


ther cnlarg'd and fortify'd it, than that ever 


— 


Years be- ſhe laid the Foundation of it. Affairs began Years of 
JJ. c to change Face in the Kingdom of Judab. L e. 


Corr. Arbalia, the Daughter of Abab and Fezebel, 146. 


885. 


They ſaw, without ever being converted, the 


, 
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carry'd Impiety along with her into the 
Houle of Fehoſaphat. Fame , the Son cf fo 
youu a Prince, choſe rather to imitate "His 
Father - in law, than his own. Father The 
Hand of God was upon him. His Reign was 


ſhort, and his End dreadful, In the midſt of cen, ii. 
Chaſtiſements, God wrought unheard- of 18. 


Prodigies, even in favour of the 1/raelites, 
"whom he would now recal to Repenrance, 
Wonders of Elijah and Eliſba, who propheſi- 
ed during the Reign of Abab, and five of his 
Succeſſors. At this time Homer flouriſh'd; as 
Hf iod had done thirty Years before. The 
ancient Manners and Cuſtoms, which they 


; preſent to us, and thoſe the Yeſtigia, which 


they have ſo well preſerv'd with much Gran- 


deur, of the ancient Simplicity do not a little 
help us in underſtanding the Antiquities, that 
are a, great deal more remote, and the Di- 
vine Simplicity ot the Scripture. There had 
been terrible Spectacles in the Kingdoms of 


3 and Iſrael. Fezebel having added to the 


ride of painting her Face and of tyring 


Her Head, provoking and inſolent language 
from the Window of a Tower, againſt, and 
to the Face of, Fehu, he commanded her 
to be thrown from thence, and fulfill'd the 
Mord of the Lord; in cauſing his Horſes 
to tread her under their Feet, and there 
the Dogs did eat her. He had kill'd” Je- 
 boram King of rail, the Son of Ahab : 
even all the Houſe of Ahab was deſtroy'd z 
and it wanted bur a little of drawing that 


C 3 
» a 


Marm. 


3 


5 * 
3119. 


” 


Arund. 
41. 
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4 


nen be- of the Kings of Judah into its own Ruin. For nen, 15 


* J C. Abazia, — of Judah, and Son of Foram'® World 


and Athalia, was {lain with his Brethren, as 

an Ally and Friend to the Children off Abab. 

As ſoon as this News was brought to Feruſa- 

lem, Aibalia reſolved to cut off all that re- 

2 gs main'd of the Seed - Royal, and fo reign and 
e * 9 govern by the loſs and butchery of her own. 
Only Fehoaſs, the Son of Abaziab, a Child 

that then hung at the Breaſt, was ſtole away 


from her Fury by Jebaſbeba, his Aunt. Jebe- 


AA 


ſoeba, the Sitter of Abazia, and Wife of Je- 


_ boidg the High - Prieſt, hid him in the Houſe 


Remainder — the Houſe of David, Athaliab, 
Plato de | 
de Lag. l i. without fear. Lycurgus now drew up Laws 
Arif. forthe Lacedemonians. He is rebuk'd for hav- 
Polis. J. 2. ing made them all Martial, after the Exam- 
ple of Minos, whole Inſtitutions. he had fol- 


the Womens Modeſty in their publick Ex- 
erciſes: He obliged all to a very laborious 
and temperate Life. Nothing was ſtirring in 
Judab aganiſt Athalia,- and therefore ſhe 


Þ | A 2 = f thought herſelf eſtabliſh'd, during a fix 
. years Reign: But God raid her up an A- 


veenger in the holy Sanctuary of his Temple. 
OED . When, he was come to be {even Years old, 
Jeboiada made him known to ſome of the 


|... - _ Rulers over hundreds, with the Captains of 


. the Guard and the Royal Army, whom he 
had carefully manag d; and, being aſſiſted 
with the Prieſts, he anointed the young 

_ -Kingin the Temple. Eaſily were the Peo- 
ple e to e the 725 of 


= 24 
; ; Davi 
| - * 
7 © 2 
— : : 
= {i - " 


| Jow'd; and for having but little provided for * © 


of the Lord, and fav d that only precious 
Wo 7: Wo thought him dead with the reſt, brd 


3320 


Tears be- David, and of Jebeſapbat. 
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fore J. C. whereof Athalia ran to diſſipate the Con- 


340. 


839. 


Ss, 


810. 


ſpiracy; but, being forc'd without the Ran- 
es of the Temple, ſhe there received the 
eward of her Crimes. As long as Je- 
boiada liv'd, Foaſh reigneth well, keeping 
to the Law of Moſes, After the Death of this 
holy Man of God, corrupted by the Flat» 


ro downright Idolatry. The High-Prieſt 
Zacharias, the Son of Jeboiada, was reloly'd 
to reprove him for it; but Jehoaſh, with» 
out ever being mindful of what he ow'd to 
his Father, caus'd him to be ſton'd. But 


Vengeance follow'd cloſe: ſor the next 


year Jehoaſb, being beaten by the Hyriant, 


and fallen into contempt, was aſſaſſinated 


by his own Subjects; and Amaziab his Son, 


a better Man, was ſet upon the Throne. 


The Kingdom of {/rael, waſted and do- 
preſs'd by the Victories of the Kings of 
Syria, and by Civil Wars, re- aſſum'd its 


23 


At the noiſe ert | 


the World. 
WY YG 


teries of his Courtiers, he falls in with. them 


Strength under Feroboam II. who was more - 
pious than his Predeceſſors. Hoſiab, other 


wiſe call'd Azariab, the Son of Amazia, 
alſo govern'd the ＋ * of Judah with 
mo leſs Honour and Glory. This is that 
famous Hoziab that was ſmitten with Le- 
profie, and often reprov'd in Scripture: for 
having, towards his latter days, preſum'd 
to take upon him the Prieſtly Office, and, a» 
gainſt the Prohibition of the Law, had him» 


ſelf offer'd up Incenſe upon the Altar of 


Perfumes, - He was to be ſet aſide, tho“ he 
was a King, according to the Law of Moſes 


and Fotham his Son, who was afterwards 


C 4 his 


1 Years be- 
Fore J. C 
2 


776. 


which were given only vr voce, were, as 
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his Succeſſor, did wiſely govern the King- 
dom, Under the Reign of Hoziab, the 
holy Prophets, the chief of whom. at that 
time were Hoſea and Iſuiab, began to publiſh 
their Prophecies in Writing, and in particular 
Books; the Originals of which they depo- 
fred in the Temple, to ferve as a Monu- 
ment to Poſterity. Tbe Leſſer Prophecies 


was uſual, regjitter'd in the Rolls of the 


Temple, with the Hiſtory of the time. The 


Ohmpic Games, inſtituted by Hercules, and 
long 'dſcontinu'd, were re-eſtabliſh'd and 
ſettled by Ipbitus, King of Elis, and Ly- 
rurgus of Lacedemun, and from that Re-eſta- 
bluhment came the Olympiads, by which 
the Grecians counted their Years, A 


this time ended that, which Varro calls the 


Fabulous, becauſe the profane Hiſtories then 


of the World were reported with more 
exaQneſs and fidelity. The firſt Ohmpiad is 
mark'd out by the victory of Corebus. They 
were rene wd at the beginning of every 
fifth Year, W hen in the 4/embly of all Greece, 
at Piſa firſt, and afterwards at Elis, thoſe 


famous Games were celebrated, Where the 


Conquerors were crown'd with incredible 
Applauſe. The Exerciſes likewiſe were in 
great Honour, and Greece every Day became 
more ftrong, and more cultivated. Italy as 


= was almoſt all over ſavage. The Latin 
ings of ZZEneas's Race reign'd at Alba. Phul 


was King of Aria. *'T was belicy'd he was 
tie Father of Sardanapalus, call'd according 
8001 ; ra 


Y 


Years of 
the Weld, 


WY 


3228. 


were tull of Conſuſion and Falſities; and te 
Hiſtorical Times began, wherein the Affairs 


be- 
2 C. ay, Sardan the Son of Pbul. Ti ph av 


A 


754 


th overthrew the Archontick Adminiſtra- 


pore ſently after they founded Rome, 


thou 1 Pal, was that King "32456 | 
of „ who join'd with his People in | 
8 at the Preaching of Jonas. Thar 
Prince, invited by the Confu "eo, of the 
Kingdom of Trae, went to invade its 
being come ro an Agreement with 1 W. 
xabem, he cſtabliſh'd him in the Thr * 
which he had uſurp'd by. Violence, and re- © 
cciv'd by way of Acknowledgement, e NS 
Tribute of a thouſand Talents. Iathe time, \ 2 
of his Son Sardanapalus, was Alcmaon, the? : 
aſt perpetual Archon of the Athenians ; t 
People, whoſe Humour led inſenfibly 1 to RC 
fect a popular Eſtate, leſſen d the Power of 
their Magiſtrates, and, in ten Vears, who 


tion. The firſt in this Power fo leſſen d 
was Charops. Romulus and Remus, f page 
from the antient Kings of Alba, by their 
Mother Ilia, re- eſtabliſh'd in che Kg 

of Alba their Grandfather Numitor, of n 
his Brother Amulius had diſpoſſeſsd him; 


| 
Jot bam reign'd in Judah. 5-1 9 


That City, which was to be the Mille * Epo 5 
of the World, was founded toward the cha. 
end of the third Year of the fixth Olym- Nnnas., N 


piad, about 430 Years after the taking 2 N : 
Troy, from whence the Romans believ'd 3250. 
their . Anceſtors to be ſprung, and 753 , 5 
Years before Jeſus Chriſt. Romulus being Rowe 
bred up hardily with Shepherds, and always 
engag d in warlick Exerciſcs, conlecrated 

this 


26 


— 


747. 


conſtrainꝰd to 
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of Sardanapalus, happen'd the Fall of the 
fut Empire of the AHriam. The Medes, 
a warlike People, animated by the Diſcour- 
ſes of Arbaces their Governour, ſet an Ex- 


ample to all his Subjects of contemning and 


ſcorning him: All were up in a general re- 
voult againſt him, and at length he periſh'd 


ears, be-, this City to the God of War, who, he Tears of 
Fire I. C. ſaid, was his Father. About the time of Rome. 


748, - Rome's Birth, thro' the effeminate Luxur 


y LY 


in his chief City where he ſaw himſelf. 
i 


ng himſelf into the Fire 
with his Concubines, his Eunuchs, and his 


Riches. © Our of rhe Ruins of this Empire, 


Arbaces, or Orbaces, whom ſome call Phar- 
naces, freed the Medes, who, after a very long 


were ſeen to come three great Kingdoms. 


Anarchy, had three moſt puiſſant Kings. 


Moreover, preſently after Sardanapalus there 


appear'd a ſecond Kingdom of the Mriaus, 
of which Nineveh was the chief City, the 


third was the Kingdom of Babylon. Theſe wC-)̃ 
12 Kingdoms are not unknown to propbane 


Authors, and are much celebrated in the 


ſacred Hiſtory. The ſecond Kingdom of 


Nine veb was founded by Tilgath, or Tiglath 


the Son of Pileſer, call'd for this reaſon 
Tiglathpileſer, to whom was alſo 3 the 
name of Ninus the younger. Balata 

the Greeks call'd Belaſis, eftabliſh'd the 
Kingdom of Babylon, who is known by the 
name of Nabonaſſar. From thence the Ara 


n whom 


— 
"> 


of Nabonaſſar, famous with Prolomy, ' and 


the antient Aſtronomers, who reckon'd their 


Years by the Reign of that Prince. It is fit 
to explain here the ſignification of this word 
* 4 Tra, 


7 
fo 
* 
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2 be- era, which is a number of Years began at a pr of 
fore J. C certain point of Time, which ſome extraor- Oe: 


740, dinary Accident makes remarkable, Wicked 1 


and finful Abaz, King of Judah, oppreſsd 
by Rezin, King of Syria, and by Pekab, 
the Son of Remaliab, King of Jſrael, in- 
. Kead of having recourſe to God, who ſtitr d 
him up thoſe Enemies to uniſh him, call'd 
in Tiglathpileſer, the firſt of Aſſjria, or 
| Nine veb, who brought the Radon of I 
| EL to its laſt extremity z and utterly deſtroy'd 
that of Syria, and at the fame time he ra- 
' vag'd that of Judab, which had deſir'd his 
Aſſiſtance, ' Thus the Kings of Hria took 
the way to the Holy Land, and refoly'd 333; 
upon the Conqueſt of it. They began with 
the Kingdom of /rael, which Shalmaneſer, 
the Son and Succeſſor of Tiglath- Pileſer, ut- 
terly deſtroy'd. Hoſhea, King of [/rae] re- 
Jy'd upon the ſuccour of Sabacon, otherwiſe 
Call'd Sua, or Sous, King of eZthiopia, who 
| had invaded Egypt. But that mighty Con- 
ueror could not get it out of the hands of 
" Shalmaneſer. The ten T ribes, with whom 
*the Worſhip of God was quite worn off, 
were tranſported to Nineveh, and, being dil . 
Abe pers'd among the Gentiles, they ſoolt them: 
ſelves there, that no farther traeing of them 
can be diſcover'd, There remain'd ſome 
of them, who were mix'd among the 
F Jews, and made a (mall part of the King- 
715. dom of Judah. At this time happen'd the 35 
Death of Romulus. He was always fighting, 
; and always victorious; but in the midſt 
* 7 of his Wars, he notwithſtanding laid * 
the Foundation of Religion and 2 A 


in 


NY 8 1 INTRODVETION . - F | 
ears be. long Peace gave Numa, his Succeſſor, a good Wer, 
8 Fa £3; G/ . finiſh that Work. He formed I _ | 
EY Relgion, and qualify'd the wild and ex- 4. 
* travagant Manners of the Romans. ' In his 
time the Colonies. that came from Corinth, 
„and ſeveral other Towns of Greece, found- 
\ "ed Syracuſe in Sicily; alſo Crotona, Tafeh- 
Q tum, and, perhaps, ſome other Towns in that 
part of /aly, to which the moſt antient Greek 
N e which were ſpread over all the 
Country, had already given the name of 
Great Greece. In the mean time Hezekiab, 
| _ - © the. moſt pious, juſt, of all the Kings ever 
ſince David, reign'd in Judah. Senna. 
| e cherib, the Son and Succeſſor of Shalmaneſer, 4+ 
beſieg'd him in Jeruſalem with a vaſt and © 
Wa prodigious Army; which was in one night 
' 18 WW ' deſtroy'd by the Hand of an Angel, which 
ll: RN went out and ſmote, in the Camp of the 
ml \ 1 NN Afſſrians, an hundred fourſcore and five 
e thouſand. Hezekiah, being deliver'd in ſo 
wonderful a manner, ſervd God with all 
his People more faithfully than eyer. But 
after that Prince's Death, under his Son 56. 
Manaſſeb, the ungrateful forgat their God, 
"and fo diſorders and calamities were multi- 


677 


| | 77. 
Kingdom of Babylon to that of Nineveh, and 
ag ” bin Io bib die $6 + tb 4 dit ads ts equal d 


4 


Ya 
fore 
8 
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nen be. equall'd in Great e, the Power of the Rang 
4 Joe 2 firlt Ariane. In his Reign, the Cuthidng, Nn, 
Vl "G7." People of Airis, fince call'd Samarizans 
4 | 


ple © ne a 77. 
were plac'd in the City of Samaria, inſtead > Kings 


of the Children of ael. Theſe join dun 24 b 
0 that of Idolatty, the Worſhip of Cod, *= N 


and obtain'd, of Eſerbaddon, an H/raelitifſh 
Prieſt, who taught them the Manner of the 
God of the Land, that is, to obſerve the 
Law of Moſes. God, reſolving not to have 
his Name utterly. aboliſh'd in a Land that 
de had given to his People, left there hs 
Law, as an earneſt and teſtimony. But their , x;ags 
Prieſt gave them only the Books of Moſes, xvii. 27, 
which the revolted ten Tribes had retain'd, 28, &c. 
during the Time of their Schiſn. The 
Scriptures compos'd by the Prophets, who 
facrificed in the Temple, were by them de- 
teſted 3, and therefore the Samaritans have 
receiv'd no other than the Pentateuch, even 
down to this day. | „ 
a) © Whilſt Eher baddon and the Mriant bo  _ 
| firmly were ſettling themſelves in greater 4. 
5 fe, the Medes likewiſe began to be conſiderak 
ble; Dejoces, their firf King, named Arpha- = 
vad in Scripture, founded the great City Et 5 
Batana, and laid the Foundations of a great * bf 
Empire. They had ſet him on the Throne, 
to reward his Virtues, and to put an end to 2 _ 
the diſorders, which Anarchy had caus'd a- 
mong them. Conducted by fo great a King, Hero NY 
they ſupported themſelves againſt t heir J. 1. 6. 27. 
Neigbbours, but they did not enlarge their 1 
Dominions. Rome daily grew, but it was } 
871. ,weakly, Under Tullus Hoftilius, the third 33 
_ King, and by the famous Battle between tze 
od Ee Acratii 29 
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30 


1 and ruin'd ; Its Citizens, incorporated in Rome. 
1 LY that victorious Ville, did mightily NG and LA 
„ fortity-ir,. Romulus was. the firſt who took {9 
that way to make it more flouriſhing, when 
be receiv'd the Sabins, and other vanquiſh'd 


Wil People; theſe for Kt their Overthrow, 
N and became moſt faithful and affectionate 
1 Subjects. Rome in extending its n 


1 regulated its Militia, and it was u 

uh tus Hoſtiligs, that it began to learn that noble 

' 1 Diſcipline, which made it to be at laſt the © 

90. Miſtreſs. of the Univerſe. The Kingdom #4: 
_ of Egypt, weaken'd by its long Diviſions, .* 

Was re-eltabliſh'd under P/ammeticus. That 

: Prince, who ow'd his Safety to the Jonian 

1 and Carians, eſtabliſh'd them in Egypt then 

' ſhut to Strangers. About this time the E- 

779 8 * gyptians began to commerce with the Greeks, - 


| || __ and ſince that time alſo rhe Hiſtory of E- 
» 8 th ps Opt, down to the mingling of 8 Fa- 
pPlies by the Artifice of the Prieſts, began, as 


l, Herodotus tells us, to have ſome Certainty. 
. la the mean time the Kings of 4/jris be- 
4; | wo came more and more terrible to all the Eaft; 97- 
SGraaoſducbin, the Son of Eſarbaddon, call'd Ne- 
r bubadonoſor i in the Book of Judith, in battle 
array defeated Arphaxad, King of the Medes. 
6837. | Fluſh'd with this Succeſs, he attempted to gt; 
_ "conquer all the Land. To compals this his 
WI  .. Dclign he paß d the Euphrates, and ravag d 
1 | All as far as Judah. The Jews had pro- 
vok'd God, and given themſelves up .to 
Idolatry, after the Example of Manaſſeb;; 
bur they had repented with that Prince, and 
| God took them into his Protection. The 
2 Conqueſts 


F Years be rat and the Curiatii, Alta was conquer'd, Years of ä 


* 7 n - * 4 a 
2 7 : 
Pw” — 7 . 
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12 * g Nebuchodonoſor, and Holofernet, Lart f 
| 25 e dae, were upon a ce ſtopt Na 6 
pe band of.a Woman. Dejoces, althou SY 
he was beaten by the Alhrians, left his King- | 
dom in a condition of; growing greater ue A 
der his Succeſſors. Whil Phrgortes, his Son n 1 
and Cyaxares, the Son of Phraortes, ſubdu d 
543. Perfia,, and puſh'd on their Weng 1o.leſ> * 
$41. ſer Alla, even to the Borders of Halys, 4 
Adab indur'd the deteſtable Reign of 
the Son of Manaſſeb. Then Jo/iab, the 825 
of Amon, wiſe and prudent. from his Child- 
hood, endeayour'd to repair the Dilorders, 
that were caus'd by the wickednels and} 
piety of his Predeceſſor· Kings. Rome, when 
Ancus Martius was King, brought ſome La- 
tines under its Subjection and Government, 
and, continuing to make Citizens of her 
* Enemizts, ſhe ſhut them up within her Wallis. 
The Feienſes, already weaken'd by Romulas, _ | 
ſuffer'd new Loſſes. Ancus puſh'd on his 138. 
Conqueſts as far as to the Neighbouring, Sea, 
and built the City of Oftia, at the Mouth fr 
the River Tyber. 18580 this time the King- _ + +, 
dom of Babylon was ſeiz d on by Nabopolaſſorz, © * 
that Traitor, whom Chinaladan, otherwiſe - - - E 
call'd Sarac, * had mad General of his Ar- 
mies againſt Cyaxares, King of the Medes, 
join'd himſelf with Aſtyages, the Son of Cya- 
xares ; took Chinaladan in Nineveb, deſtroy'd 
© that great City, ſo long a time the Mi- 
ſtreſs of the Eft, and ſer himſelf upon tbe 
Throne of his Maſler, Under this ambiti- 
tious Prince Babylon grew in Pride and Hauguj- 
tineſs. Judah, whole Impiety wax'd more 
624. ad more, had every thing to tear, The pi- 
_— 


* 


| 


K e rab bed 


bre 


©: geat humility ſuſpended the puniſhment, 


+ 619. Fachadonoſor or Nebarhagnezzar I. more ter. 
» rible than his Father Nabopolaſar, ſucceeded 
607, Him. This Prince, bred up in Pride, and al- 
© * . ways ingag'd in War, made prodigious Con- 
queſtsboth in the Eaſt and Weſt; and Babylon 
threaten'd to bring all the Land into ſubjection 
and vaſſalage. His Menaces had ſoon. their 
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left wholly to this proud and mighty Con- 
queror, who took it three times. The Kft 


nn fourth year of the Reign of Joachim; from 
mp  *whence begins the 70 years of Babylon's 
it Captivity, taken notice of by the Propher 
Jen xxv. Jefemiab; the ſecond under Fechonias, or Jo- 
5 . 1. *acbin, the Son of Joachim; and the laſt un- 


ſtlroy'd, the Temple burnt, and the 


9 | ij * 308, High - Prieſt, and the beſt part of the people. 


Prophets Ezekiel and Daniel, with them alſo 
are reckon'd the Three Children, whom Ne- 
' buchadnezzar could not make to yorſhip his 
Golden Image, nor conſume H his Fiery 
NE "Furnace. Greece was flouriſhing, and its Se- 
ven Wiſe Men made themſelves; illuſtrious. 
| |: Some time before the laſt deſolation of 
Jeruſalem, Solon, one of the ſeven, preſcrib'd 


mm. berty upon Fuftice: The Phocians of lonia 
brought their firſt Colony to Mar ſeilles. 
a ” Tarquin 


[ 


at the beginning of his Reign, and in the | 


_ | der Zedekiah, when the City was 19 77 5 
2 bo . |; « ng | 
399. carry'd Captive to Babylon with Serajah the 


Ihe moſt eminent of thoſe Captives were the 


Laws to the Athenians, and eſtabliſh'd Li- 


Year; 2 2 ous King Joftab, ſor ſome ſmall time, by his 37 2 * 
which his People had deſery'd z but the e- YR 
vil increas'd under his Childrens Reign. Ne- 


144. 


1. 


£4 


effect upon the People of God. Feruſalem was | 
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666. 


362. 


360. 


159. 


Z. Shad conquer'd a 
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d themſelves in \ Italy of all round a- 
the Poz whilſt that Segoveſus, his Brother, 


carried far up into Germany another "Swarm 


of that Nation. Ser vius Tullius, Tarquin's Sue- 
ceſſour, eftabliſh'd rhe Cenſus, or the Liſt 


of Citizens that were diſtributed into cer- 


tain Claſſes, whereby that great City was 
regulated and order'd as a private Family, 
\Nebuchadmz%zar beaurify'd. Babylon, which 
was mightily inrich'd by the Spoils of Je- 
ruſalum, and the eaſtern Country : But it did 
not enjoy them long; for that King, who had 


illuſtrated it with ſuch Magnificence, <1 


when he was dying, the approaching Ruin 
of that famous City, His Son, Evilmere- 


per -whoſe Debauches had render'd him 


liv'd not long, for he was kill'd 
by: Nev 


iger, his Brother-in-law, who u- 45 25 „ 
HEY & 6 Kingdom. Piſiſtratus ao in A 2% . 2 
thens uſurp'd the ſovereign Authority, 7 2. 


which be underſtood very well how to 

for thirty Years, amidſt ſeveral Viciffitudes z 

and afterwards left it to his Children. We. 
regliſſor could not bear with the Power of 

— Medes, which grew very great in the 


Eaft, and therefore deelar'd War againſt F 


them. Whilſt Afyages, the Son of Cya. 
xares I, was preparing to reſiſt him, he 
died, and left the War to be maintain'd 


by his Son Cyaxares II. call'd, in Daniel, 


Darius the *. * appointed for the - 195 


Gene- 


33 
Pay be- | Tarquin the Antient, King of Rome, after he Tears if 

part ot Tuſcany. z,- and a- Rome. 
—-dorn'd the City of Noms with his pompous 
and magnificent Works, finith'd his Reign, 
on his time the Gauls, led on by Belloveſas, 


488, 
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2 . General of his Army, Cyrus, the Son of 
1 Mandang, his Siſter, and of Cambyſes, King 
5 bot Perfia, who was ſubject to the Empire 
| of the Medes. The Reputation of Cyrus, 
which had been fignaliz'd in divers Wars 
under Afyages, his Grandfather, re- united 
moſt of the eaſtern Kings under the Stan- 
dard of :Cyaxares. He took, in his Ca- 
- pital City, Crefus, King of Lydia, and poſ- 
#Hcf6'd himſelf of his vaſt Eſtate and Riches 3 
he brought over the other Allies of the 
343. Kings of Babylon; and extended his Do- 
minion not only over Hria, but alſo very 

| far in the lefler Hia. At laſt he marChes 
$33. againſt Babylon, takes it, and ſubjects it to 
Oaxares his Uncle, who being no deſs af- 
fected with his Fidelity, than his great Ex- 
= ploits, gave him his only Daughter and 
97. Heireſs in Marriage. In the Reign of Cyax- 
ere, Daniel (already honour'd, under the 
Wt 2 precedent Reigns, with ſeveral Viſions from 
Heaven, in which he faw paſs before him, 
EF. - -/ in ſuch plain and manifeſt Figures, ſo ma- 
dy Kings and Empires) learnt by a New 
Revelation, thoſe Seventy famous Weeks, 
dy which, the Time of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the Deſtiny of the Jeuiſh People are ex» 
plain'd. It was the Weeks of Tears, and 
contain'd 490, Vears; and this Way of 


543. 


among the Jews, who obſerved the ſeventh 
3 Hear, as well as the ſeventh Day, with a 
” religious Repoſe. Some time after this Vi- 
3h. fion, | Cyaxares died, as well as Cambyſes, 
the Father of Cyrusz and this great Man, 

who ſucceeded them, join'd unto and 170 


Trars & 
Rome. 
WON 


211. 


216. 


1 Computation was ordinary and familiar 


218. 
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© the Kingdom of Perſſa, till then obſcure, a- 
boye that of che Medes ſo mightily great 
by its Conqueſis. Thus was he the quiet and 


2. N 


- 


end 


. 


peaceable Maſter of all the Eaſt, and foun>. 


ded the greateſt Empire that ever was, at 
is moſt, remarkable for the Continuance of 
our Epocha's, is, that this great Conqueror 
in the 7 V car of his Reign, gave his De- 
cree ſor the re-eſtabliſhing of the Temple 
of God in Jeruſalem, and the Jews in Judea. 


XL TERE we ought a little to make à 
11 Stop, becauſe it is the moſt en- 
tangl'd Place of all the ancient Chro- 
nology, by reaſon of the Difficulty in 5 
conciſiating the Propbane Hiſtory, with 6 
the Sacred. No queſtion but Your 
Highneſs bath. already obſerv'd, that -5* 
this Account, I have given you of Cyrus 60 
is much different from what you have 


4 


leaſt till that of the Romans. But that which | 


read of him in Juſlin; that he ſpeaks & | 


nothing of the {econ Kingdom ot the “ 


' Aſrians, nor of thole famous Kings of 


Aria and Babylon, ſo memorable in 5 


the Sacred Hiſtory; and, in ſhort, this Re- 


lation of mine is far from agreeing with 


that which is reported by the Author of « | 


the three firſt Monarchies z according to * 


whom that of the AHrians, ended in the «& 
Perſon of Sardanapalus ; that of the Medes & 
ended in 4fyages, the Grandfather. of - 
Cirasz and this of the Perſians began by «© 
Graus, and was deſtroy'd by Alexander. % 


Your Highneſs may be pleas d to add & 
to FJaſtin, Diodorus, with moſt of the © 


2 Creek 


\ 


. 4 Short INT RODUSerIo x 
„ Greek and Latin Authors, whoſe Wri- » 
2 tings are yet extant, who give you theſe 
„ Hiſtories, after quite another manner 

than this I have follow'd. © 

Hieron, in & As to what belongs to Cyrus, the pro- 
Por. sé phane Authors ate in no Agreement 
among themſelves about bis Hiſtory z 
„but I thought it beſt to follow rather 
* Xenophon, with St. Jerome, than Creflas, 
| n fabulous Author, whom moſt of the 
* « Grecians have copied, and written after, 
as Juſtin and the Latins have follow'd 


1 
a 2 7 


the Grecians; and I have preferr'd him 
© eyen to Herodatus himſelf, tho' be is a 
* moſt excellent and judicious Reporter, 
4 And that which hath determin'd me ro 
© this Choice, is, that Xenophon's Hiſtory, 
„ the moft probable and likely in itſelf, 


5 * hath alſo this great Advantage, that it is 
__ * the moſt conformable to the Scripture, 
Which, by reaſon of its Antiquity, and 


4e the Relation of the Jewiſh Affairs to 
<© thoſe of the eaſtern People, deſerves 
| x « to be efteem'd beyond all the Greek 
= „ Hiſtories, : tho? one did not know that it 
l << had been diftated by the Holy Spirit. 
as to the zhree firſt Monarchies, 
hat moſt of the Greek Authors have 
W * | © written of them, ſeems very doubtful to 
ct © the Sages of Greece. Plato, in general, 
M « ſhews us, under the Name of Egyptian 
“ Priefts, that the Greeks were extreamhy 
"if. Fete ignorant of Antiquities: and Ariſtor 
l v. 10. cc hath rang'd among the fabulous Repor- 
4 ters thoſe that have written of the A 
"© Hrians,” L 
F Tbe 
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The 1 very negli⸗ © 
1 tly, and, becauſe th a Mind to“ > 
CV Peaſe and divert by "rhete Hiſtorical . 
relating of their Amiquities,' they have? 
taken up Reports upon conſuſed and % 
dark Memorandums, and ſo ſat isſicd &' 
themſelves with putting them into an 
agreeable Order, without being at any © . 
. gin; pains or care to ſearch whether“ 
were true, or not. _. -- 
nd certainly the way: which was © 
commonly taken, to rank the three firſt“ 
Monarchies, is moſt apparently erro- 
neous, Por after the Downfal of the Em- 
pire of Mia, under Sardanapalus, next © 
appear the Medes, and after them the 
erfians ; as if the Mea had been Suc- 
ceſſors to the mighty Power of the //- © 
fyrians, and the Perfians Rad eftabliſh'd « 
themſelves upon the Ruin of the Medes. 
- Whereas, on the contrary, it is moſt © 
certain, that when Arbaces animated the 
Medes againſt Sardanapalus, he did only © | 
deliver them, and not ſubje& the ) — + 
rian Empire to them. Herodotus, follow- Head. U tl. 
ed herein by the moſt approved Chro- «© 227+ "2 
> nologers, mentions nothing of their firſt © ,,— }? 
King Dejoces, until fifty Years after their ? 
| Revolt; and it is the more to be credi- © + . + 
ted, becauſe of the concurrent Teſtimo- ? 
ny both of this great Hiſtorian and of t E Ei, 
Xenophon, (not to trouble you now with © pon,” 9 
any others) that, during the Time that « 4 1 
is allotted to the Empire of the Medes, « 
there were in Afjria ſuch mighty puiſ -- 
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“ ſant Kings, a3 all the Eaſt ſtood in awe 
ce of, and it was Grus that cruſh'd the 


If therefore the Generality of the 
ce Greeks, and the Latins that have follow'd. 
de them, make no mention of thoſe Baby- 

* Jonian Kings; if they have given no 
te place to that great Kingdom among the 
«firſt Monarchies, whoſe Continuance 
1 « and After-Aceidents they relate; in a 
— 04 « Word, if we can ſcarce find s 
mn ce in all their Works of thoſe, famous Ki 
, Tiglath - Pileſar, Shalmaneſcr, Seunac 
« rib, Nebuchadnezzar, and ſeveral others 
« ſo renown'd in Scripture, and in the ca- f 
« flern Hiſtories, we may then ſurely at- 
tribute it, either to the Ignorance of 
* the Greeks, who were more eloquent in 
. © their Reports, than ſtudious and indu—- 
& ſtrious in their Searches, or elſe to the 
* Loſs we have had of what was more 
ul exact and faithful in their Hiſtories. 
WH Herod. Lx. „ Indeed, Herodotus had promiſed a 
4 28, 47.6 particular Hiſtory of the A//yrians, "a 4b 
e we have not, either by our ſad Misfor- 
tune of its being loſt, or of his not ha- 
© ving had Time to do it; and we cannot 
2. * imagine, that ever ſo judicious an. His 
"Bid. 1. 2 ſtorian would have forgotten the Kings 
| 4 19. 66 of the ſecond Empire of the AMHriant, 
_ # eſpecially ſince we find even dennacheril, 
„ who was one of them, mentioned in 
cc the Books, that we now have, of this 
„ great Author, as being King both of 
* $ the An and le 15 7 
” S nale, 


66 Empire by his taking of Bahyln. WAN: 
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Halo, who lin 'd in the Time of Au- 
Alexan- 


mighty Conqueſts of © Nebuchaduezzar, 
King of the Chaldzer, whom he makes 


to run through Europe, enter into Spain, | 


and extend his Arms as far as the Pillars 
| of Hercules, Alion calls Tilgamus King 
of ria, that is to ſay, TIgath, or 77. 
glatb, which we find in the Holy Scrip- 
tutes; and in Ptolomy we meet with an 
Enumeration of the Princes of great Em - 


pires, among whom there is a long Suc- 
ceſſion of the Kings of MHria, who 


were unknown to the Greeks, and whom 
it is caly to reconcile to the Sacred Hi- 
. „ 
' If T would bring in the Accounts of 
the Ajrian Annals, Beroſus, Abydenas, 
Nicolas of Damaſcus, I ſhould be too te- 
dious even for a long-winded Reader. 
Joſephus, and Euſebius of Cæſarea, have 
preſerv'd the precious Fragments of 
all thoſe Authors, and indeed of an 3 
finite many more, which they had en- 
tire and perfect in thbſe Times, whoſe 
Teſtimony is a Confirmation to us of 
What we read in the, Hoh Scripture 
concerning the Eaſtern Antiquities, and 
eſpecially concerning the Mirian. Hi- 
S_ 23 
As to the Monarchy of the Medes, 
which has the ſecond Preference amon 

the great Empires, by molt of the pro- 
que ere ſeparated from *t 

24 


> 


ea, reports, what Megaſtenes, an at- 4 om 
PV ene Author, near the Time of 
der, had left in Wtiting concerning the © 


ZI 


s © 
cc 
1 


lion. 


cc lib. 12. 


23 
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& Empire of Perſia, certain it is, that the 
& Feripture ever unites them both together, (YV/ 
& And your Highneſs ſees, that, beſides the 
4 Authority of the ſacred Pages, the bare 
'N Order of Matters of Fact, ſhews us, that 
& jt is that we are ſtill co look at. 
The Medes before Cyrus, though they 
& were very powerful and confiderable, 
yet were much leſſen'd by the Great- 
“ neſs of the Kings of Babylon. But Cyrus 
„ having conquer'd their Kingdom by the 
& collected Foroes both of Medes and Per- 
6 fians, of which he afterwards became the 
4 Maſter, by a Legitimate Succeſſion, ag 
* we have obſery'd from Tenopbhon; it 
|. „ ſeems moſt probable, ' that the great 
| | « Empire, of which he was the Founder, 
Mit c did as it ought indeed, take from him 
te the Name to both Nations, ſo that that of 
__ & the Medes and Perfians are but one and 
= & the ſame thing, tho? the Glory of Cyrus 
__- te made the Name of the Perſians to be 
t the more prevailing. 
It may be alſo thought, that before 
the War of Babylon, the Rog of the 
Medes having extended their onqueſts 
4 to the Greek Colonies in leſſer Aſia, were 
+ * by that Means famous among the Greeks, =, 
* 


& who attributed the Empire of greater 

e Afia to them, becauſe they were ac- 

6 quainted with them only of all the Kings 

& of the Eaſt. And yet the Kings of Nine- 

veb and Babylon, who were greater and 
more puiſſant, but more unknown = 
* the Greeks, have been near quite for- 

12 {mg in thoſe Books af thole Greek 
Hiſtoriang 
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' to, UNIVERSAL HISTORY, as” 
ro. Ther " remainivg to bz, and, ; 
all the Time from Sardanapalus down © 
to Cyrus, has been given to the Medes * 
only. 1 2p | 
| We need not therefore be in pain © 
how to reconcile, as to this Point, the 
-  prophane to the ſacred Hiſtory, For, as * 
to what reſpects the firf Kingdom of 
the AMHrians, the Scripture ſpeaks on- 
ly en Paſſant, or lightly, and neither 
mentions Ninus, who was the Founder 
of that Empire, nor, excepting Pu, 
any other of his Succeſſors; becauſe © +, 
their Hiſtory fell not in with that of *“ 
the People of God. As for the ſecond © 
Kingdom of the Aſjrians, molt of © 
the Greeks are either quite ignorant of 
them, or elſe, becauſe) they have not 
thoroughly known them as they ought, 
they have confounded them with the 8 
former. . 
WM hen therefore ſhall be objected to us 
ſbeſe of the Greek Authors, who, ac- © * 
' cording.to their own Caprice and Fancy,“ 
range the three ſirſt Monarchies, and * 
make the Medes Succeſſors to the ancient 
Empire of AHria, without ſpeaking ax 
Word concerning what the Scripture © 
| ſeems to be ſo ſtrong in; there is only © 
this Anſwer to be made, that they were © 
unacquainted with zhis part of the Hi- « 
ſtory z and they are no leſs contrary to . 
the more curious, and beſt informed 
Authors of their own Nation, than they © 
are to the Holy Scriptures, « "3 
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ths 
1 © 


| 6 celebrated Or 


IT OE TE OCT BA 


0. And chat lich f in one Word and 
& ll the Difficulty, \ is 


willing moreover the H 


ory of a Peoy 
Whoſe Affairs were ſo mern 


6 ich "thoſe of theſe great Empires,. tho 
« they had no other, Adyantage bete 


& this, it were enou 
gh to put the Greek 
« and Latius to ſilence. ö a 


e But if, notwithſtanding, the Obſti- 
& nate ſhould 0 on ſtill co e this 
er of the three firſt. M onar= 
« chies, and chat, to keep entirely to 
Medes the ſecond Rank which 1s << 
4 to them, any are wilfully reſoly'd 
« make the Kings of Babylon ſubje& to 
« chem, in affirming till that, after an 


9 hundred Years Su daten, theſe at laſt 


te ſhould deliver themſelves by a Revolt 5 
« yer in ſome mavner it. doth fave the 
« Continuance of the ſacred Hiſtory; b 

« ir doth very little agree with the bf 
« propbane Hiſtorians, to whom the ſacred 


« Hiſtory is more favourable in that it e- 


« yer unites the Empire of the Medes 10 
« that of the Perſians. 


“ There is yet remaining to be. diſcos 
« yer'd one of the Cauſes of the Obſcu- 
« rity and Darkneſs of theſe ancient His 
&« ſtories. And it is this, that as the eaftern 
6 2 Rig took up ſeveral Names, or, if 

u pleaſe, ſeveral Titles, which, in ſome 

4 5 of Time, they eſpous'd as their 
c gwn Name, and which the People either 
2 * tranſlated, or 8 variouſly, ac- 


| 


cm 2 


the ſacred Au- FIT 
ce thots, being Hearer 4 the Times mich | 


Ah Places of the Eaftery oms 4 
6 18 gd 2 


% 


18 


Means fo very dark and imperſect. The 8 
tributed very much both to that of their & 


was well known to the eaſtern Countries. 


„% UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 44 
cording to the ſeyeral particular: Idioms 6 | 
of each reſpective. Lan 3 thoſe ſo 66 
ancient Hiſtories, whereot there is leſt “ 


now but a very few good Memorials, 4 
are, in all. Probability, 97 by this &: 


Confuſion of Names hath no doubt con «© 


Affairs as well as Perſons z and from « 
hence proceeds our Trouble rightly to“ 
ſituate in the Greek Hiſtory thoſe. Kings, «© 
who have had the Name of Abaſuerus, © 
as much unheard: of to the Greeks, as it 


Who would indeed believe that Cya - 4% 
xares was the ſame Name as Abaſuerus, 
made up of the Word H, that is to ay, 
Sir, or Lord, and from che Word Aare, 
which manifeſtly returns to Axuerus, or 5% 
Aſſuerus, and ſo Abaſuerus ? 'Three' or « 
Four Princes have gone under this Name, 
tho' they had others beſides. If we do © | 
not know that Nebuchodonozor, Nebuco: % g 
2 or, and Nebocolaſſor, were only one © A 
the ſame Name, or the Name of & | 
bare one Perſon, it would be difficult for © 4 
us to believe it; and yet the thing is © 
moſt certain. Sargon is Sennacherib; O- « 
zias is Axarias; Sedachias is Mathanias, 
Foachas is alſo called Sellum. Aſarbad- 
don, which is indifferently pronounced “ 


= 6 " 
hs \ 


Eſarhaddon; or Aſarhaddon, is called © , 201 = ; 1 


Aſenephar, by thoſe of Cautha : and by © 2, 10. 

an odd bizar Way, of which we can © 

find no Ground, or Origin, Sardana- © 

on is, by the Grreeks called Tonos ® p 
« Concoleres. | 


1 


© {Short INTRODUCTION: 
6 Concoleros. We could preſent you with 


It is not unknown to the Latins, a- 
& mong whom Titles and Adoptions 
have multiplied Names in ſo many 
& kinds. Thus dhe Title of Auguſtus, and 


* that of Africanus, became the Sirnames 


& of Ce/ar Oftavianus, and the Scipio's; 
& and, in like manner, the Nero's have 
« been Cæſars, The thing is not to be 
% doubted, and a longer Diſcuſſion of a 
« Matter ſo apptently manifeſt, would be 
« needleſs to you. NTT I 
I will not now offer to trouble your 
« Highneſs- any further with the knotty 
« Difficulties of Chronology, which are as 


& Jittle neceſſary, as uſeful, for you. This 


« was of too great Importance not to ba 
« clear'd up in this Place; and after we 


« have ſaid what we think is ſufficient for 


© our Purpoſe, we will return to the Train 


&« of our Epocha c. 


I T 


IN a long Liſt of eaftern' Perſons, ro whom _ 
We SIS. in | Hiſtories ſeveral different Names VT 
4 have been given; bur it is ſufficient: 


& in general to underſtand this Cuſtom. 


- 


Ne 


8 
- 


35. The Samaritans being Falous of their Glo- 


: 
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I Twas then 218 Vears after the Founda- VIII. Es _ 
I . tion of Rome, 536 Years before JESUS 2 5 
CHRIST, after the 70 Years of Baby- , * 4 
ens Captivity, and the ſame Lear that Cy- H if 
rus founded the Perſian Empire, that this /h. = 
Prince, elected by God, to be the Delives- ©; , 
Nurs be. er of his People, and the Reſtorer of his be 
fee J. C. Temple, ſet about this great Work, Forth- . 5 
wich aſter the Publication of his Decree, , wy 
536. Zerubabel, accompanied with Jeſus the Son 218, 
of Joſedec, the High-Prieſt, brought back 
the Captives, who rebuilt the Altar, and 
laid the Foundations of the ſecond Temple, .: - 


ry, were reſolv'd to go Shares with them | | 
| in this great Work, and under the Pre-, _ i 
s rence'of worſhipping the God of J/rael, i x/ar.iy; WM 
tho' they join'd with it their 'own T7do- 2-3 
latriesz yer, they beſought Zerubabrl ro l 
give them leave to aſſiſt him in the Build- {NE 
ing of that Temple. But the Children of 
Fudah, who deteſted their corrupted Wor- 
ſhip, rejected their Propoſition. The pio- 
voked Samaritans therefore croſs'd and per- 
plex'dtheir Deſign by all the Ways of Ar- 
tifice and Violence imaginable. About the 
ſame time, Servius Tullius, after he had ag- + 
grandiz'd the City of Rome, was contriving 
how to reduce it to a Cummonwealth. 
333. Bur, in the midſt of thoſe his Defigns, 23 
be periſh'd by the Counſels of his Daugh- 
ter, and the Command of Tarquin the 
proud, his Son- in- law. This Tyrant thus 
ſeiz d on the Kingdom, and, for a 
long Time, exercis'd all manner of FIG n 
RY! elties 


8 \ TS | | ED | | 
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the Perfcan Empire was growing up; 
des thoſe vaſt Provinces of the gr 


| 
au 
eee. fer Ala became obedient to it. The Sy- 
D N vians and Arabians were { bj ed; and E- 


n, Which was ſo jealous of its own Laws, 
pet, receiv'd theirs. This Conqueſt was 
*» $28: got by Camlyſes, the Son of Cyras, But 
eee that fierce Man did not long ſurvive his 
5 Brother "Smerdis, whom an ambiguous ' © 


Dream cauſed privately to be put to death. 
The chief of the Magi; or chief Smerdis, rul'd 
421, for ſome Time under the Name of Smerdis, 


was ſoon diſcover'd.. The ſeuen principal 
Lords conſpir'd againſt him, and one of 


Hered, l. them was fer upon the Throne. This was 


F; ſeriptions ſtibd himſelf the Beſt, and the 
* _Handſameſt, of all Men. There are ma- 
oF; ny remarkable ; Things that make us know 
> _him to be the Abaſuerus ſpoken of in the 
13 Book of Hefter, tho ſome there ate of an- 
* v. 6, other Opinion. At the Beginning of his 
WS, - 


| 


* 


' 
| 
| 
iP 


Reign, - the Temple was finiſti d, + after ſe- 
veral Interruptions occaſion' d by the Ja. 
maritans. There was an irreconcileable 
Hatred between the two People, ſo that 
nothing was more oppoſite than Feruſalens 
Juz. and Samaria. It was in the Time of Da- 
ius, when the Liberty of Rome and Athens, 

and the great Glory of Greece began. Har- 
modius and Ariſtqgiton, Atbenians, reſcu'd 
3 their Country from Hipparchus, the Son of 


. 
| 
1 


+, 
1 


=O 
_ 
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i 

| 


<= 
N 
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Nars be. elties and Outrages. In the mean while Troy of 
ome, 
hey OV 


A 
1. let 


+:: the Brother of Cambyſet; but this Cheat 


|. "4.259 Darius the Son of Eyſtaſes, ho in his In- 


Pijſiſtratus, and are kill'd by his Guards. 
a | Hippias, 


229, 


1 


Ui 
e. 


Years bes 
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fifirates's.vis ohſolutely extinguilhid;t; The 


Brutus, animated and inſpirited be N 
were baniſh'd, and tho 
Conſulary Power was eſtabliſn'd, aecor - 


reſcu d. Aibeniass exect Statues to their Pe- 
liverdra, and re-eſtabliſh'd the popular State. 


EHiplas throws hitmſalf into the Arms of 


Darixs, whom he already found diſpos'd 
to attempt the Conqueſt of Greece, ſo that 
all his, Hope was in his Protection. At 
the ſame time, hen he was repub d, 
Rane alſe Was delverd of her Tyrants. 
Tarquin, the Proug, by his violent Out- 
rages. bad made Royalty odious: The In- 
continency. of Seatus, his Son, was the Com : 
pliment of its Deſtruction. Lucretia, ra- 


viſn d, became her own: Murdreſs; ber 


Blood, together with the Harangues of 


mans. The Kings 


ding to the Madel and Projection of Servins 
Tullius ; but it was ſoon weaken'd by the 
Jealouſies of the People. For, in the very 


firſt Conſulate, P. Valerius, the Conſul, me- 


morable for his Victories, became ſuſpe« 
cted by his Citizens g ſo chat, to pleaſe and 
fatisfy them, he was oblig' d to eſtabliſh 
the Law of Appeals to the People, from 
the Senate and Conſuls in all Cauſes, where 
in the puniſhing of a Citizen was coneern- 
ed. The expell'd Targuins found Defen- 
ders; for the neighbouring Kings look'd 
upon their Baniſhment as an Injury done 
to all crown'd Heads in general; and Por- 


ſeuna, King of the Cly/ians, a People of 
4, 5 \ * 


Etruria, 


c —_ — 


n * 
benen in, ase, to fappors: hindlelf.g/ © 
510. he is repuls' d, andi the Tyranny abe the Pi 2 


% 


ame. | 1 
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tears be- Eiruria, took up Arms agai 7 
= LC. which, reducd to its Alt | 8 ö f 
nnd almoſt conquer'd and taken, receiv I 0 


its Preſervation from Horatius Cocles. 
Tue Romans did prodigious things to 
ſecure their dear beloved Liberty, and $ce+ 
wola, a young Citizen, burnt off chat Hand 
which' had not reach'd Porſenua, Glelia, 2 
young Lady, made that Prince aftoniſh'd 
at her Courage and Bravery; and Por ſen- 
na left” Rome in Peace, and the Targuins re- 
main d now without any Hopes of Suc- 
300. Cour. But Hippias, for whom Darius de- 254 
dͤClar'd, had better Hopes, © All Pera wass 
up in his Favour, and Athens had à great 
 thicatning Cloud of War hanging over itt. 
493. Whilſt that Darius was making his Prepa- 2622 
_ -. ratiohs for it, Rome, which was ſo well for= _ 
rified"againlt Strangers, had e'en like to 
have been deſtroy' d wirhin itſeff: Feat 
began to re- inforce and take head again 
among the Patricians and the People; and 
the Conſulary Power, altho' it had been 
already moderated by the Law of P. Vale- 
nis, did yet ſeem ſomewhat too great to 
that People, who were now grown. very 
F fearful of their Liberty; ſo that they re- 
þ Treated co Mount Aventine; and the Coun» 
ſels which were violent, were likewiſe un 
ſucceſuful: the People could not be reduc'd 
but by the peaceable Remonſtrances of Me- 
nenius Agrippa; and the Patricians were forc'd' 
to find out a ſweetening kind of Tempe- 
rament, and to give to the People 3 
that might be able to defend them againſt 
the Conſuls, * The Law * 


% . 
* 
* 
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rn Jas this new fort of Magiſtracy, was called the Nr 
fee J. C. ae Law, and hence was the Riſe and Nemas 
CYV Origin of the Tribunes of the People. Yo 
Darias had at laſt declar'd againſt Greece. 
His 22 * ius, after he had 
5 22 ought to overthraw 
the — * 1 Number of his Sol- 
190. diers; but Miltiades defeated that vaſt Au- 264 
my, in the Plain of Marathon, with ten | 
_ thouſand Athenians. Rome grew vietoxious 
over all her Enemies round about, and 
feem'd to be apprehenſive: of none but 
thoſe within. her own \Bowels:.': Cariolauns, - 
' .8 zealous Patrician, and the 4 l her 
2 ains, notwithſtanding all his Services, 
5: baniſh'd, by the Popular Faction, 
ö 5 | veing ir'd the Deſl:ution of his Country; | 
489. — the: Fulſei againſt her, reducd her 266. 
488. to the greateſt Extremity, and could not 266. .-M 
be moderated, but by he Influence of bis 
Mother. Greece did not long enjoy the 
2 which the Battle of Marathon had 
— iu: for, to revenge the Affront of 
and Darius - Xerxes, his Bon and 
-Bacociibr, and the Grandſon! of Cyrus by 
his Mother Ataſſa, invaded Greece with Ele- 
ven hundred thouſand fighting Men, (fome + 
ſtick not to ſay Seventeen Kindred thou- 
and) not to — — his Forces at Sea of 
2 hundred great Ships. But Leonidas, 
King of Sparta, detach'd Sink a {mall Body 6; 
in which were Three hundred Lacedemonians, + ES, 
New of them 20,000, at the Straights cf 
Tbermopyle, and fell with his own; By the 
Counſels of Memiſſocles, the Atbenian, the © Wh 
| 479. Sea - forces of Xerxes were, the ſame Year, 275, 
ano -: 3 defeated © - 


480. 
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Wand beaten, near Salamina. That art 'of 


Priges repaſſed the Helleſpont in Fear; and Rome. 


a Year after, his Firth, which was 
commanded by Mardonius, was utterly 
hew'd to pieces near Platea, by Pauſamas 
King of Lacedemomia, and by Ariſtides the 
1 ſirnamed the ub. The Battle 
"began in the Morning; and by the Even- 
of that memorable Day, the Grecians 
-nlſo of Ionia, who had ſhook off the Per- 
Fan Yoke, killed of them Thirty thouſand 
in the Battle of Mycala, under the Condutt © 
and Command of Leotycbides. - That Ge- 
neral, to put Courage into his Soldiers, 
told them, that Mardonius was now over- 
come in Greece. The News prov'd true, 
either by a prodigious Effect of Fame, or 
rather by a happy Accident; and all the 


„ 4 


Greeks * the Laer Afia were reſtor'd to 


their Liberty. This Nation every where 
gor very conſiderable Advantages. A little 
before, the Carthaginians, then mighty pow- 
erful and great, were beaten in Sicily, where 


they were going to extend their Domini- 


ons at the Inſtance and Importunity of the 
Per ans. However, notwithſtanding all 
this bad Succeſs, they would not leave off 
their new Deſtgns upon an Ifland, which 
was ſo commodious to ſecure them the 
Empire of the Sea, which their Common- 
wealth greatly deſired. Greece had it then, 
but ſhe only regarded the Eaſt, and the 
* Perſians. Pauſanias came to ſet free the Ifle 
of Cyprus from their Yoke, but had fram'd 
the Project of enthralling his Country. Yer 


all his were — tho Xerurrs 


8 5 


474. 


473. 
467» 


454. 


„ 
bab very ſolid foundations. The Bani. 
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promis d him all things: the Traytor was Nen ft 
tray'd by him whom moſt he lov'd, N 
V and his infamous Love coft him his Life. WYY I} 
The ſame , Year Nera was killd by 47, 2806. 
iabanus, his Captain of the Guards, vient, —” 18 
ther chat perfidious wretch deſigud tio if 

els. the Throne of bis Maſter, or that 

e fear'd the ſeverities of a Prince, wWhoſe 7 
cruel Orders he had not ſo punctuallß 
executed. Artanerxes, his Son, ſucceed- 
ed, and not long after receiv'd from 
Themiſtocles Letter 3 who, being pro- 
ſerib'd by his own Citizens, made him an 


8 


— 4 
281 "I. 


offer of his Service againſt Greece. Ile 
very well under ſtood what. eſteem he "ff h 
ought to 2 for ſo grkat and renowned «8 
a Captain, and. thereſorg, made a firm 1 
eſtabliſhmenr * Friendſhip .. with him, mn 


| 
maugre all the Jealouſies of his Nobles. It 217. 0 
was this brave and magnanimous Prince Ela. vi- it 
that was the Protector of the »Fewiſh Peo- ** ' vi 
ple; and, in his twentieth Meat, which is 1 
memorable by his glorious Deeds, he per- 
mitted Nehemiah. to re-eſtabliſh, Jeruſalm 
with ber Walls. But this Decree: of | Ar; 
taxerxes did differ from that of Cyrus; 32 
Cyrus's was only in reſpect to the. Tem- 8 
ple, This of Artanerues was made for the 1 10 
— 42 City. From this Decree, foreſeen 2 ae 4a 
by Daniel, and ſet down in his Prophecy, =. 
che Four hundred and ninety Years of ['f 
ceks begin. This important Date 


ment o Themiſtacles is plac'd in Euſebius + 
$8 ee a in the laſt Year of the _— 
'E2 |,» Seremy . 


» 
2 . 
*. 


7* 


Jene J. 


-. 
b oy 
. 


Cornel. 


A 


ben. 


* 


P. i bim. T Charen of 


1 n Ine e ien 


muri bes ur fitth Ohympiad which comes buck tir: of 
b. — of Nam. Lane 


to the To Hundred and e 
The other Chiotiv! a little 
- tower: but tie d * ke little, 
and the Cireumſtanees of time do much 
aſſure the Date of Zuſehus. They are like - 


wiſe ing with Thune, a 
Thu. I. molt” 4 Fido; and that grave 


Author, almoſt à Comemporary, as well 
25 a fellow Citizen, of Theniftocles, makes 
him to Write his Letter about rhe begin- 
ning of Artaxerxes 01 Reign. Cornelius 


Nep. in Nepo3, an Ancient and Judicious, as well 
Themift, 4s Elogine A 4 


Uthor, wil not have us 
queſtion this Bite, after the Authority 
of Thilt5diges: und it is ſo much a ſtronger 
Argument, becauſe another, more antient 
Author thin Thucydides was, agrees with 
Lampſacus,” cited 
" Plutarch; ' and Plutarch adds himſel 
That ide Arinatr, rhat is to By, thoſe of 
Dc, concur with thoſe twb Authors 
Bar However he does not follow | BT 
tho” he us no reaſon for it; 
thoſe” H who begin the Reign of 
Ariaxtraes eight or mne years later, agree 
neither in time, nor ate they of fo great 
im Authority. Therefore, deydrid all dif- 
ne, we ought to reckon the beginn gong 


"" of it toward the end of the feverny fi 


Olympia, ind near the 280 year of Rome, 

and fo the twentieth year of this Prince 

will come to be about the end of the 

iphty firſt Olympiad, and near the 300 

r of Rome, Whereis thoſe, who, to 

conciliate * reject this, and "oy 
2 the 


Years be: 
fare J. C. 
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e beginning of Artarerues his Reign to 232 
lower, ate fore'd to conjefture, Nome 

is Father had at leaſt 2 bm Y 
Kingdom when FThemiflocls wrote 
tter: but, "_ * it be, 


cf 


Fro 


8 
Fat 
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Artauorues had ade his De- 
labour d ' mightily to re- 
and the Walls thereof, 
1 Nehemiah ma- Dan. ix. 


d che work with a great 3%, ii 


and Courage, in defi- 116, 1/%½t 
ik j 
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ae eh — the Romans to | follow 
her Example; ſo that ſent Deputies to 
Fearch into the' Laws —— and oſpe- 
cially into thoſe of Lrbens, which were 
more agreeable to che State of -rheir Re- 
publick. According to this Model, ten 
abſolute Magiſtrates, which chey oreated, 
— next Year after, under che Name dt 
E 3 the 
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 E/aras and Nehemiah were making the 


__# Short ImTRoODUucrioN 


Law, The People, overjoy'd at the E- 
quity wherewith- they were made, ſuffer · 
ed them to uſurp the ſupreme Power; 
which they uſed with Tyranny enough. 
Then follow'd great Convulſions by the 
Intemperance of 
the Decemviri, and by the Murther of 
Virginia, whom her Father choſe rather 
to ſlay with his own Hand, than aban- 
don her to be a Sacrifice to the Paſ- 


_ fion and Luſt of Appias. The Blood of 


this Second Lucretia awaken'd the Romans, 
ſo that the Decemviri were quite thruſt 


out. But, whilſt the Laws __ 


under theſe ten Magiſtrates, Ezra 


Doctor of the Law, and Nehemiah the 


Governour of the Jewiſh People newly re- 
eſtabliſh'd in Jadab, were reforming the 
Abuſes, and bringing in the Law of Moſes, 
ſo that they began to be obſerv'd in the 


firſt place. One of the main points of 


their Reformation was to oblige all the 
People, and particularly the Prieſts, to 
leave their ſtrange Wives, whom they had 
married contrary to the expreſs Letter of 
the Law. Eſaras put the Holy Books in 
order, and made a very exact review of 


them, and collected the Antient Memoires 


of the Jews, to compile out of them the 


two Books of Paralipomena, or Chronicles, 


to which he added the Hiſtory of his own 
Time, which Nehemiah finiſn'd. ee 


Appius Claudius, one of 


Tearr:be: the Dectwviri, digeſted and ſet down the Bern 
ſere J. C. Laws of the Twelve Tables, which are 
we” tg the Ground and Foundation of the Reman ” % 


Rome. 


WS 


305. 
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art Je- * thi | | Tears | 
part of this great Work, Herodotus, whom 24477 of 
wel): © the — Authors call the Father of K | 
SY Hiltory itſelf, began to write, So that | 
the laſt Authors.:of the Holy Hiſtory 
met with the firſt Author of the Greet 
Hiſtory z and when this began, That of 
the Jews, to take it only from Abraham, 
had already made up five Ages. Herodo- 
tus never thougbt to ſpeak of the Jews 
in that Hiſtory he hath left us; and the 
Greets would not inform themſelves of 
any, but ſuch People, whom War, Com- 
merce, or a great Fame had made very 
conſiderable. Judab, that with great 
difficulty began to raiſe itſelf from the 
Aſhes of its Ruin, never in the leaſt at- 
tracted their regards. And it was in this 
miſerable and calamitous Time that the He- 
. brew Language ceaſed to be common. Du- 
ring the Captivity, . and afterwards by the 
commerce that happen'd between them and 
the Chaldeans, the Jeus learn'd. the Chal- 
dee Tongue, which very much  border'd 
upon their own, and had almoſt the ſame 
Idiom and Genius. This reaſon _jnduc'd 
them to change the antient Figure of He- 
brew Letters, and ſo they write Hebrew in 
the Chaldee Characters which were moſt in 
uſe among them, and caſter to be made. 
This alteration. was . almoſt inſenſible be- 
tween the two. Neighbouring Languages, 
whoſe Letters were of the ſame. value, 
Power and Efficacy, only differing ſome- 
what in their formation. From that time 
the Holy Scripture was only to be found 
zmong the. Jeus in the Challee Letters: 
Dol Es "Be 


4 


{ 
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Hears Shut the Samaritans ſtill K old e en 
5 : &-of Writing. Their — ark. . 
| fever'd in AP ſme Cato eren town VV 
to dat days; and by that means Have pre- 
Jerv'd the Pentateuch, which they call the 
Said, in antient zr Characters, 
fach as they found them in Meda, and 
in all the Monuments of pat Ages. 
"The Jews liv'd very 7 and 
quietly under the Authority of Ariaxerxvs. 
That Prince wi ford by Cymon, che 
Son of Miltiatles, General FM Hibenitins, 
to make a ſhameful Peace, -ufterly ' def 
Pair'd of over-coming the . Greeks by force, 
and ſo only thought of making his dran. 
tage by their Feuds and Diviſions. Thete 
happ end very great Convullions between 
the Athenians ind Latrurmomam. Thoſe 
two People, mat each df other, ſhared 5 
all Greece. ricles, an Athenian, 323, 
the Peloponnifian War; during which Thee 
ramenes, 'Thrafybulus and Hloibinttes, Athe+ 
niams, made — emo und —5 
fiderable. © Brafydzs and Mittdatus, Laces 
TOPS), dyed there \in _ © — their 
_ Country, el. War 
twenty ars, and ended to rhe” adva 
of the © Lackdimonitus, who had . t 
on their ſide Daria Krnatn d Tthe Baſtard, 
the Son and Succellor of Aflaxkrxer. 17. 
fander, General of the Laceuempniun Fleet, 
oo Athens, and 'chang'd its Govern- 
<a But Pera foori was ſenſihle 
LA Ig that it * made _ n = 
* WY ras they 'up your 
| Fas in his Revolt - * de, Mor 333. 


350. 


396. 


394. 


men to him by his mne 


SGlory of Nome, after a ten years 


being touch'd at What he had dene, in 
1 Sch od-Maſter had deliver'd to Tree | 


, LY 
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7 
pan by> eldeſt Brother, called Mumm bectüſt Neri of 
Sen 2 admirable Memory, the, None. 
N Succefior of Darius; © This . 


22 being 15 d Meter from 
and death his 3 
reſolves upon Revenge e the 


riape, trave Afa'' Ne leſs,” 5 | 
fers battle to che King his Brother, c n 
in the heart of his Empire, wounds _ 

with his own hand, and: oy pee 

felf too Toon à Conquer 4 3 

— raſhneſs. The ten ten hence 

that ferv'd him, make chat aſtoniſhing -: -- 
retreat, Where, c laſt, 2 — Nen | 
phin, that great Philofopher, and 
Captain, who hath written the Fiery of 
ir. The Latedemonians continu'd their at- 
racks upon the Perfian Empire, which ; 
Hgefilus, the King of Jpata, made ro 
tremble in the Yefler Aa; but the Di- 
viſions of Grete call'd Hin back into bis 
own -Cotmery. About the time che 
of che Nui, which umoſt ecquall'd the 
was 
n by the Romans under the uc 
of Camiſur. His Generofity gaimd mm 
another Conqueſt. The Falhſei, whom 
d. render'd themſelves to him, 


ſending them back their Children, whom 


bur Nom would not conquer by 
cheries, nor take nt from the 
2 of A Sogn that — 8 * 


. 1 


16 nner aW 


In Aba A little after, the Gault Se- 
i 2 3 gs LYN oniays came into - ah, and beſieg d 
is 399. .Clufium, and the Romans loſt againſt them 
| the famous battle of Alia. Their City 
| was taken and burnt, And, whilſt the 
;, were defending themſelves in the Capito 
- © their Affairs = re-eſtabliſh'd by Camil- 
Piehl. L I. u, whom they bad baniſh d. The Gauls 
| 6.6.4. a. e. continu'd ſeyen months Maſter of Rome, 
| 18, 22: when, whether for Fear of Camillus, or call'd 
227 by other Affairs, they retreated, and 
| with loſs, yet not withoug carrying — 
| | = v7 with them good Store of S8 il. The Roman 
| Accounts will have it, that they were in- 
| |  Lirely routed and ruin d. During the Com- 
1 motiqns of Greece, Epaminondas, a Theban, 
"hy made himſelf ſignal by his Equity, Mode- 
ration and Temper, as much as by his Vic- 


conſtant Rule, never to tell a Lie, ſo much 
& as in jeſt. His Actions became dazzling and 
= illuſtrious in the laſt years of Mremon, and 
F in the firſt of Ochus, Under this ſo great 
a gy the Thebans were Victorious, and 

wer of Lacedemonia aba 

ew leſs. That of the Macedonian Kings 
gan with Philip, che Father of | Alexan- 
der the Great. And, notwithſtanding Ml 
WE the Oppoſitions of Ochus and e hi 
! "8 Son, Kings of ; Perſia, and the greater 
1 Difficulties ſtill which the Eloquence of 


Diemaſbenes, that mighty Defender of Li- 
I. berty, raiſed againſt him in Athens, this 
VvVoiccorious Prince, for twenty Vears togę · 
ddt, kept all Greece in ſubjection, 9 
ts : . 8 


tories. It was obſerv'd he held this for a 


and 


i 25 1+-Obedicnce. of an innocent Age 90 00 wg 


363. 
364, 


333: 


395. 


2 
—_ 


416. 


to (ee Alexander at eighteen Years of 5 


a $37+ 


536. 


116. 


wars be-the Battle of Cberonca, which be 
fire J. C. over the Atbenians, and their Allies, 
bim a more abſolute Power. At this fa- N. 


ruſhing in upon the Theban Tr 
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mous Field, whilſt be was breaking the 
Athenians, he had the joy and happineſß 


oops, 
2 others, upon that, which they call 
ſacred Troop of Friend, which they 
2 on as Invincible. Thus, bei 


ing a 
Maſter of Greece, and ſupported by a Son 


of ſuch great hopes, his Deſigns muſt he: 


needs be 83 and he refolved on nothing 
leſs than the abſolute Ruin of the Perftans, 


Alexander : For, in the midſt of the So- 
lemnities of a new Marriage, Philip was 


aſſaſſinated by Pauſanias, àa young Man of 


a good Family, to whom. be had nat 
pv. Juſtice. The Eunuch Bagaos, the 


ſame year, killed Arſes, King of Perſia, 


and cauſed Darius, the Son of Arſames, 
ſirnamed Codomanus, to ſucceed him in a 


Kingdom which he was worthy of for bis 


Valour ; beſides that there is good Rea- 
ſon to believe that he was of the Royal Fa- 


and 


ous Kings began their Reigns 


together, Darius, the Son of Arſames, "and 
Alexander, the Son of Philip. They look d 

upon each other with Eyes of Jealouſy, 
and they ſeem as born to diſpute the 


Empire of the World betwixt them. But 
 Hlexander reſclw'd to ſtrengtben himſelf 


41 


againſt whom he got himſelf declared . 
Generaliſimo. But this was reſerv'd for 


mily. So that there were two couragious 


413. 


well, * he * engage with his | 
Rival. 


8 


"of 
w 
_ 


"i 


1 


Wy ort Irene vided VB 


EF 
2 ther, e ious 
a conteran'd his Youth ; he overcame 77, 
-the Greeks, that vainly attempied to ſhake 
off their Yokey aud — Thebes, where 
be ſpar' d none but the Houſe and deſcen- 
dant Iſſue of Piudarus, whoſe Odes were 420. 
the Admiration of Greece, Mighty and 
Victorious, he matched, after theſe fa- 421. 
mous Exploits, at the Head of the Greeks, po 
againſt Darius, whom he overthrew in 427. 
three ſeveral | Battles in Array, 
oy into Babylon and 
Herſenolis, an ancicht Seat 
the Kings of : Perfa, puſhes on his Con- 439: 


334. 


333. 
331. 
330. 
327. 


224 


3 53. 


queſts 75 che ale, and at laſt re- 


Lurns to, and dies at Balla, being but 


Three and thirty Vears of Age. 


424, 


In his time Mauſer, the Brother f 
Faddus: the ER rais d Commo- 
tions He had married 
the . _ Sonhallat the Samaritan, 
whom Darins had made a Nohleman of 
that Country. Rather than he would re- 
pudiate that beautiful Stranger, do 'which 
the Council of Jeraſalem, ant! his Bro- 
ther Jaduus would fain have oblig'd hien, 

F he embraced the Sebiſm of the Samaritans. 
> a Cenſures, join'd- — him. He 


* refed at that time to build a Tem- 
ple near Samaria, upon Mount Gerizim. 
Which the Samaritans believ'd was: bleſt, 
and ſo to make bimſelf the High-Prieſt 
of it. His Father-in-law, a moſt in- 
Aich F riend of Darius, alſur d him 5 
107151 4 Wo 


X 
mae, 
IE 
19. 


1, 


732. 
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. 'be. this Prince's Protection; and the Effect Yoarg oft 


YM ble to him; for '$anballit deſerted' th 


© and Coliſethnence was Rin more favours, > 
Miſter, and brought his "Troops over to 


de Viltorious' fexatider," ar the Siege of 


Thus he obtain'd Wharſvever he 


26ſt defir'd, "the Temple of Gerixim was built, 


and the Ambition of Maniſſes was ſatisfi- 
ed. The Jews, in the mean time, bei 


ever faithful to the Perſians, reſus d to 


= Alexander the Succour he demanded 

of them. He went to Jeraſalem, full of 
Relolution, to take his Nevenge; but his 
Mind was alter d when he beheld the High- 


Prieſt coming out to meet him, with the 


other Prieſts that offer'd Sacrifices, all 
cloath'd with their proper Veſtments, -and 
in Protefon before the People in white. 
Tbey ſnewed to him the Prophecies" that 


foretold his Victories, out of Daniel. 80 


326. 
325. 
324» 


that he granted to the Je all their Re- 
ts, and they kept with him the ſane 


ideliry as t = * always Bode before x6 
the Kings of Pe. 


In 4 midſt of theſe "oY 


Rome Was pore with her Neighbour 


the Sammites, and were extremely put to it 


to teduce them, not withſtanding the Va- 


324. 


Jour and Conduct of Naphrius Curſor, the 


moſt famous of her Generals. «After the 


Death of Akxanter, his Empire was di- 
vided, ' Perditcas \ Prolomee, the Son of La- 
gus, Aurigonus, Selewcus,” Lyfimachus, Anti- 
pater, and his Son Caſſander; in a word, 
all his ane that were bred up in War 
er ſo great and mighty a 9 
gn'd 


4 Hort InTrRonDvetion + I 


their Ambition all the Family. of Alex-. 
+ ander, his Brother, his Mother, his Wives, 
his Children, and even his Siſters 3 fo 
that there was nothing to be ſeen bur 
Fields of Blood; — dreadful / Revolu- 
tions. In the midſt of ſo many diſorders, 
ſeveral of the People of leſler Aa and 
thereabouts, freed 3 . 14 
the Kingdoms of Pontus, Bithynia, 
Pergamus, The Goodneſs of the Country 
made them after wrards Rich and Powers 
ful. Armonia likewiſe at the ſame time 
| ſhook off the Macedonian. Yoke, and be- 
came a very great Kingdom. The two 
| Mitbridates's, © Father 2 Son, founded 
that of Cappadoria. But the two moſt 
puiſfant Monarchies that were then rais'd, 
—— that of Egypt, founded by Ptolomee, 
the Son of Lagus, from whence, came th 
abt. and that of {js or Syria, found- 
ed by  Seleucus, from whence. proceeded 
the 2 This latter compris d, be- 
ſides Syria, thoſe vaſt and rich Provinces 


there be 8 to make. themſelves Maſters of Tear: of 


Fre J. b. it, by their Arms: They  ſacnifie'd to Ros | 


431. 


ol higher fa, which made up the Peran 
Empire: ſo all the Eaſ own'd Greece, - 


and learned the of it. Nay, even 
Greece itſelf fell under oppreſſion by the 
Captains of Alexander. 9 Macedonia, 
his antient Kingdom, which gave Laws, 
as well as Maſters to the Eaſi, was left 
Prey to the firſt Comer. Caſſander's 
Children drive each other out of that 
Kingdom. Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, who 


had v_— one patt of it, was driven 


* out 


4 


—_ 


a» 0 


_ 
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ear? be out by Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Son of 48. Tear: of © 
fore]. c. ena, whom alſo he expelV'd in his turn: Nn 


| 


296. 


| 418. b 
294. by Lyimachus, and abmachen by Selevexs'y 460. {| 
289, Which Seleucus, Ptolomy Ceraunus, traytors 465. 11 
zu. like kilbd, notwithſtanding his Rindne, 4% 
281 | « 47 3. P 
280, ſes to him, when driven out of Egypr: by 154. 
Ptolemy the firſt, his Father. That perſidious # 
279, Man had no ſooner invaded Macedonia, but 475. | 
he was attack'd by the Gault, and ſlain in a 
Fight he had with them. For during the 
. troubles. in the Ea, they came into leſſer 
Ala, led on by their King Brennus, and ſet- 
tled themſelves in Gallo - Greece, or Galatia, 
call'd ſo from their own Name; from hence 
they went to Macedonia, which they ravag'd, 
and made all Greece to tremble, Bur. their 
Army was deſtroy'd in the ſacrilegious At- 
tempts on - mighes jo of Deipbi. This Na- 
tion was active, yet in every thing un- 
278. fortunate. Some years before the bulines 6. 
283. of Delphi, the Gauls of Hal, whoſe con- 47. 


This is he who was likewiſe once fore'd out 


tinual Wars, and 


animated againſt them by 
the Sammites, the Brutians, and Eirarians, 


flew their Ambaſſadors. This action quite 
ſullied the Glory of the Victory they got 
over L. Cœcilius, the Prætor, whom with 


Thirteen thouſand Men they cut in pieces. 
The Romans, inrag'd, march'd againſt 
them, under the Conſul, Dolobella, ted 
them; centred into their Teritories, where 
they founded a Colony z beat them alſo a 


ſecond time, ſubjecting one part of them, 


and forcing the other to ſuc - for Peace. 1 


After 


4 


frequent Victories had P+y6.1. :? 
made them the Dread and Terrour of the 
Nomant, being 


04 
Jene J. C. 


, \. od 

18 0. 
- 

s © q = 


279. 


. 1 
8 — * 


Was otherwiſe ap'd, 
- our of that Kin 
IS: hopes to ſatisfie 


I Shot Introduction: © 


driven out of Greece Antigonur- Gonaras, & 
the Son of Demetrius Polorcetes, who 
reigud about twelve Years before in 
Greece, but very unquietly, now without 
any difficulty invades Macedonia. Pyrrbus 
for being fore d 
om, he was in good 
Ambition with the 
Conqueſt of Laß, whether he was call'd 
by the Tarentines. ' Here he ſoon found that 
his ViRories over the Romans would be 
his ruin. Pyrrbuss Elephants affrighted 
them; but the Conſul Fabricious made the 
Romans ſoon ſee that Pyrrbus was not un- 
conquerable. The King and the Conſul 
ſeem'd to diſpute the Glory of Generoſity, 
rather than that of Arms: Pyrrbus ren- 
dred to the Conſul all his Priſoners with 
out à Ranſom, ſaying, It became him to 
make War with the Sword, and not with 
Money; and Fabricious ſent back to the 


© King his treacherous Phyſician, who had 
' offcr'd to poiſon his Maſter for him. About 


this time, the Jewiſh ROY igion and Na- 


rion began to g the Greeks. 
Thoſe People, being 
Kings of Syria, liv'd in 


ility 


Peace according to their b pre" — 5 
the Good, Grandſon of Seleucus, ſent them 


up and down into che leſſer Aſia, from 
whence they got themſelves into Greece, 
and every — enjoy d the ſame Rights, 
Privileges and Liberty, as the other 
Citizens. Prolomee, the Son of Lagus, had 


a l ſettled them in r. Under his 
Son, 


Years de, After that the Gault of the Eft had been Navy of 


wo 


x FE on 
3. nt Kc 


bo 

* 

6 2 
o% 


47 5+ 


476. 


N oo by — 


477» 


fe 


Hligb-Prieſt ſent to the King, 


 rhus. In ſhort, this King 
dy the Conſul Carius, ſo went back to E- 


275. 


, 
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ne de Son, Ptolomee Philadelphus, their Sctip- 
fre] ©: tures were turm d into Greek, and then 


came out that excellent Verſion, called 
the Septuagint Verſion. This was done by 
thoſe learned old Men, whom N 8 
who had 


deſir'd them. Some would have had only 


67 
Years of © 
Rome... 


17 . 


» 
*. 


= 


o 


the five Books of Moſes tranſlated then for Jo. Ant. 
the uſe! of the Jeus that were ſcatter'd all 
over Egypt and Greece, and who had forgot. 


not only their own ancient Language, 
which was the Hebrew, but alſo the Chal- 


„ 2. 


die, which the Captivity had taught them. 
And, during this Diſperſion of the Jews, 
their Temple was made famous over all 


the | Land, and all the Kings of the Eaſt 


_ preſented there their Offering. The Wot 


was intent on the War of Nome and Pyr- 
was defeated: 


firus. But he was not there long at quiet, 
before he reſolv'd to make Macedonia 
recompence him for the ill Succeſſes he 


block d up in Tbeſſalonica, and forc' 


to leave ro Hyrrbus all the Teſt of the 
Kingdom. But he took heart again; 
and, when the reſtleſs and ambitious Pyr. 


rhus was making War upon the Lacedemo- 


- nians, and thoſe of Argos, the two ho- 
file Kings were brought into Argos at obe 


and the ſame time, by two contrary Ca- 
bals, and at two ſeveral Gates. The 
Action there was very ſharp, when a cer- 
tain Mother, | 
9891. 1d win 2,001, en ee 


=. * — 8 * 
* * 923 %* $ H Þ% wo 
* 


met with in rah. Antigonus Gonatus = ly 


Who faw!i:her- Son purſu'd 75 


66 
Tears be- Pyrrhus, wbom be had wounded, kill'd rr 
fore J. C. 2 Prince with u Stone thrown from a+; Nome. 


bove. Antigonar, thus being rid of his "Of 
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Enemy, re- enter: Macedonia, and after 
ſome Changes and Revolutions, was at 
Peace. The Confederacy of whe Atbaians,. 


kept him from growing great. This was 


f the laſt Rampier of the Grecian: Liberty, 
-- and it was that which N 


_ © _ Heroes of it with Aratus, and Phi 


produced the laſt 


The Tarentines, whom Pyrrbus fed 
hopes, called in the Cartbaginians, W 


his Death. But that Succour did them 


very little good: for they wete beaten 
with the Brutians and the Samnites, their 
Allies. Theſe, after ſeventy. and two 
Years continual Wars, were forc'd to ſub- 
mit to the Rowan M oke. Turentum ſoon 
follow'd, and the Neighbouring | People 


could not hold out, and fo all the ancient 
»* Inhabitants of Ztaly were brought in under 


the Roman Power. The Gals, often eren 
durſt not ſtir. And, after Four hundr 


eh lib. and eighty Years of War, the Romans faw: 


Nets ? themlelves Maſters of Hal, and began to 


conſider the Affairs abroad; Fhey were 


not a little jealous of the Carthaginians, 


who were grown very powerful in their 


- Neighbourhood, by the Conqueſts they 
had made in Sicih, from whence they were 


coming to fall upon them, and ſtah, in 


the Relief of the Tarentines. The Re- | 
Ppublick of Caribage had two Sides of the 


Mediterauean Sea, beſides that of Africa 


Which the almoſt entirely poſſeſs d, and 


extended herſelf towards Spain, by the 
Streights. 


\ 


4 
* 


255. 


ma General is beaten, and taken, but 
bis Priſon renders him more great and il» 


* 9 


Wes of Corſca and Sardinia, Sicily could 
ſcarce defend itſelf, and Italy wa too 


| nearly threatned not to be under ſome 


Apprehenfien;” From thence proceeded 


the Punic Wars, not withſtanding the Treas 


ties, which were ill obſerv'd on both ſides. 
This firſt taught che Roman to fight ar 
Sea, and they were preſently Maſters of 
an Art, which before they knew little, 
or nothing, of; and che Conſul Duilius, 


who was the firſt that gave Battle at Sea, 
gained it. Regulus got the like Reputation, 
when he landed in Africa, where he was 


ſorc'd, e are told, to fight with a Ser- 


pent, prodigious enough to employ an 
Army. But every thing yickled z- and 


Carthage, reduced to ther laſt Extremi- 


ry, did juſt make ſhift - to fave "herſelf 


by the Aſliſtance and ſeaſonable Relief 


of \Xantippus the Lacedemoman. The. No- 


luſttious xban his Victories. For, being 
upon bis Parole ſent back to treat about 
the exchange of © Priſoners," he told the 
Senate the Conſequence: of ſuch conditions, 
would de all Hopes and Grace to them 


chat would voluntarily” ſurrender theme 
ſeſves ; ſo diſſunaded the Senate, and re- 
turnd to a moſt certain Death. Victory 


bung « long while in ſuſpence between 


the rwo People; when two dread ſul Sbhip- 


wrecks had well nigh forc'd' the Nomang 
to yield up their 1 of the Sea 
AAN | 2 ro 


2 
S 3+ 3 
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Dat bi. Streights, Being thus Miſtreſs of the Sea, 
foe J c. and ef Commerce, ſhe had invaded the 


& 
N 


* 


128 


490. 
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Nears bes to the iN but t ird mrs 
e Fleet; and one ſingle Fowl — 3 ag 
241, the Buſinels, under the Contul | Lactatius 
| Catulus, who concluded the War. Car- 
thage was oblig d to pay Tribute, and 
to quit, with Sicily, all the Iſles, that 
were between Sicily and Italy. The: 
© Romans: got that Iſand entirely, ſavin 
only what Hieron, King of | Syr 
their Ally, kept of it. The War 1 — 
ended, the Carthaginians had nothing. to. 
| expect but Deſtruction from their own 
Polb.. bb. Army; Which, according to Cuſtom, 
2 1 conſiſting of Strangers, revolted for their 
Pay; And almoſt all their Cities, wea- 
ry of: the Severity of their Government, 
joining thoſe mutinous Troops, Carthage 
was cloſely. beſieged; and had utterly 
polßb. 1:3, been loſt, had it not been for Hamilcar, 
.. 4 53. irnamed Barcas. They were indebted xo 
2g. him alone for the Victory, they. got over 
if! 1 238. the. Rebels. But the Garriſon of Sardinia. $16 
xexolted and open'd-this Iſland to the Ro- 
| mant: Which Iſle tho' of great Importance, 
E Carthage, for fear of a newũ War, was 
1 red to give up, and alſo to inlarge her 
= Tribute. Carthage then defign'd to le. eſta- 
if 4 bliſn her Power and Empire in Spain. 
”  Harhilcar. went into that Province. with his 
23%. Son Hannibal of but nine years of Age; 524: 
and during the nine Vears, in which be 
managed chat War with as. much Addreſa 
as Valour, he made his Son a great Cap- 
tain, and fix'd in him an implacable Ha- 
tred againſt the Romans. He falling there 
in a Battle, was: — by A/drubdl, his 


Kinſman, 


a . 
v5 * 
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Da. be. Kinſman, who commanded with mar 
A fore J. C. Prudence, and built new Carthage, which | Rome“ 
kept Spin under. The - Romans were taken 
up in the War againſt Texts, Qpeen of I- 
Hrium, who exercis'd Piracy with an:high 
Hand oyer all the Coaſt. Fluſn'd wirh 
the Spoil ſne made upon the Greets, and 
thoſe, of Epirus, ſhe; deſpis d the Roman, 
.-; and ſlew their Ambaſſador: But ſhe was 
ſoon ruduc'd; and the Namans left her 
but a very ſmall part of Ihrium, and took 

229. from her the Iſle of Corfnivm.. "They then 525. 

228. made. themſelves to be reſpected in Greece, 525: 

der by a ſolemn Embaſſage, and this was the 8 > 

| firſt time that their Power was acknow- Pop 23. | N 
ledg'd. there. The great Sucoeſſes of ü. 12, 22 b | 
drubal gave them great Umbrage; but |” 
the Gauis of Htaly. kept them from med 
ling with the Affairs of Spain: The Gault 1 co4.lib, 
had continu'd quiet forty five Vears; and 
the Youth that had been bred up in that 

time, never thought of paſt Lale, but 

| hogan again to menace Rome. 

f The Romans, that they might with, ſer 
curity attack ſuch turbulent Neighbours, 
made themſelves ſure of the Carthaginiavs. 
The Treaty was concluded with Aſdrabal, 
who promis d not to pals beyond the 4 

224; Heber. The War between the Romans and 330. 
the Gauls went furiouſly on on both ſides * 1 
, the Tranſalpines join'd with the Ciſalpines'z © Ti 

. and all were beaten. Concolitanus, one of ß 

the Kings of the Gauls, was taken in-the 

fight: Aneroeſtus, another King, was his 
own Murtherer: the Victorious. Romans 
now pals the River Po, being relolv'd tig 


a 


7 
wo te from the Gauls all the C 


are 


2 Ages 


220, 


1 Sbort\ Irn ec en 8 


tent to that River, of which for 


went: Milan was taken; and almoſt + 


the Country was broug he into ſub} jection. 


About that time Afſarubal tied) und 
Hannibal; ' though not five and twenty 
years old, was put in his place. From 
that time War was foreſcen. Tbis new 


they bad been in poſſeſſion : 6 many IIS, 
xy was their attendant whereſoever [ 


334 


General openly ſer hiraſelf io ſubdue Spain 


without any reſpect of Terms. Rome then 


hearker'd to the Complaints of Saguntum, 


ber Ally; And the Roman RA mbaſſadots 
went te Carthage. The te-eftabliſh'd Cavs 
-: | thaginianis were now no Jonger in ah 


ie Sicily ravif'd: out of their 
of ye —_ -ujuſtly+. forc'd from 


n | them, and Tribute enhanc'd, ! lay heavy 


dt their Hearts. © 80 that the Faction, 


Republick ſeem'd to give up itſelf in Jauk 
Py SY 4 Witl 


which was for abandoning Hannibal, prov'd 
very weak. That General deſign'd at all. 


By ſecret Emiſſaries he was aſſur'd of the 
Gauls of ah, who 1 no longer able to 


attempt wy thing by their own Forces; 


were glad of this opportunity to relieve 


and revenge themſelves. Hannibal traverſes 
all the Heber, the Pyrenees, all Galſia Tranſ* 
alpine; the Alpes, and upon a ſudden falls 
into Italy. Four loſt Battles made it be- 
liev'd, that Rome was very near her Ruin. 
Sicily ſides with the Conqueror. Hieron, 


King of Syracuſe, declares himſelf againſt 
the Romansz almoſt all Hay abandons 


them; and the laſt Reſſource of that 


0 
A — 7 
9 I» 
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536. 
$37. 
538. 
539. 


mms M with the two Scipio's ſlain; and their Armies Years 


* »/ e Ke? 5. 
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» | #543: © romed:! Aniidit theſe extremities, - Rome was  ** 


214, 
212. 


211. 
210, 


202, 


250, 


indebted for her Preſervation" to bree 


great Men. The,-Conſtaney of Fabius 


Maximus, who, Futting biraſelf above Pe- 
pular Rumours, War by retreating, 


and, cloſely watching the Enemies motions, 
was a Rampier to his Country. Mar- 
cellus; Who rais'd the Siege of Nola, and 
took Syracuſe; and by thoſe Actions put 
Courage and Vigour into the Soldiers. But 
Rome, which admir'd-rhoſe two wonderful 
Perſons thought they faw in the young 
$tipio ſome thing more ſurprizing. The aſto- 
niſhing Succeſſes of his Counſels confirm'd 
the Opinion they had of him. At twenty 
four Vears of Age he undertook to go into 
Spain, where his Father and Uncle had but 
bewly been ſlain: He attack d New Car. 
thage, as if inſpir'd, and ſoon becomes 
Maſter of that and the Field. All that 'faw 
him ee Peale oy the Romans fide: The 
Carthaginians yield up Spain; he paſſes over 
ines oi, Kit 
{4 


ngs become his Homagers * 


Carthage itſelf trembles in: her turn, and 


ſees her Arms defeated : Victorious Hanni 


bal, after ſixteen Years, is in vain call'd  - 


back, and cannot his Country: 
Feipio beats him, gives Laws unto it, 
and is honour'd with the Sirname of Afri- 
canus. The Romans, having conquer'd rhe: 
Gault and Africans, ſee themſelves beyond 


further apprehenfion, thence become ſecure. 


About the middle of the firſt Punic 
War, Theedotus Governour of Batftria head - 


_ ed a thouſand Cities againſt Ausibohus, fire - 


F<"; named 


7 by ; | WI 


7 4 Shot. ImrronDucTiew 
"Nears be. named the God, the Son of Autiochus Sofen, Tears of 
. King of Syria, Almoſt all the Zoft follow'd. Rama. 
di Example. The Parthians revoltedd 
under the Conduct of Arſaces, who was 
2 of the _ of the Ar/acide, . anc 

ounder of an ire, which, by, degrees, 
extended itſelf into all the — * 
fleſhed one againſt the other, meditated on 
nothing but mutual Ruin, either by Force, 
or Fraud. Damaſcus, and its Territory, 
which was call'd Cœio- Syria, and which was 
a Confine to the two Kingdoms, was the 
ſubject of their Wars; and the Affairs of 

During theſe Times, Philoſophy flouriſh'd 
in Greece z the Sect of the ſtalias Philoſo- 
Phers, and that of the /onrques,” fill'd it with 
eat Men, among whom there were mix d 
extravagant Perſons, to, whom 
Greece was too judiciouꝭ to vouchſafe the 
Name of Pb. LOI Time.of Cy= 
rus and Cambyſes, Pyibagerus began the ſia- 
lick Sect in the Upper Greece, all about 
Naples. And very near the ſame. Time, 
| Jonique. From thence ., proceeded thoſe 
= great Philoſophers. Heraclitus, Democritus, 
*34,., Empedocles, Parmenides, Anaxagoras, who, 
= = little before the Peloponnefian War, dil- 
cover'd the World to be made by an eter- 
mul Spirit. Socrates in a ſhort Time after 
4+; reduc'd Philoſophy to the Study of good 

F Maniers, and was the Father of Moral 

Philoſophy ; as was Plato, his Nip, thy 


© 
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2 Pears be- . Chief ofithe: Leademy'y. Ariſtotle, Plato's Dif: Berg 
x fore I. C. ciple, and Maſter. of Alexander, the Fours Nome. 
u oibe Peripateticks under the Succeb VV 
ſors: of Alexander, Zeno, ſirnamed Citian, 
from a Town in the Iſle of Cyprus, where he 
was born, became the chief of the Sroicks 3 
and Epicurns the Aibenian, chief of thoſe 
Philoſophers. that bear his Name; if we 
may caunt thoſe Philoſophers, who open 
deny a Providence, and who, being ignorant 

— £ was, defined Virtue by an indo- 

lent Pleaſure. . We may alſo reckon among 

the greateſt Philoſop 3 Hippocrates, the 
Father of Phy/ick, oo was .cminently ſa - 

mcus amongſt others in thoſe happy Times 

of Greece. The Romans had at the ſame 

Time another ſort of Philoſophy, which 
did not conſiſt in Diſputes, nor in Diſcour- 
ſes,” but in Frugality, in Poverty, in the 
Labours of a Country Life; and in thoſe 
of War, wherein they made their own Glo- 
ry, that of their Country, and of the Roman 
Name, to conſiſt; which made them at laſt. * 
the Maſters both of lh and cer. bt * 


In the Year 5572 from the Foundation 1x. Fpe- 
of Rome, about 250 Years after the Foun- cha. 5 
dation of the — Monarchy, and are 
Vears before Jeſus Chriſt, Carthage be- n 2 
202. Came ſubject to the Romans. Hannibal ne- 5 %S 
| ver ceaſed under hand to ſtir them up Etie- 1 
mies whereſoever he could: but he only + $ 
enſnar'd all his old and new Friends in the = * 


ruin of their Country, and his on too. S 
198, By the Victories of the Conſul Haminius, 556. 
196. Philip, King of Macedonia, an Ally of the 452. 
Carthagi- 


* MSN * 


ve: Carthaginians, was overcome; the Kings of Tran of 


* Macetlonia brought" to great ſtrains 3” and, 


Greete freed from their Yoke. ''The'Romans WY 


- attempted to deſtroy Hannibal, whom they 
found to be ſtill fear d. That great Cap- 
tain, fore'd to ſave himſelf by flight from 
bis Country, ſtirr'd up the el againſt 
them, ſo brought the Roman Arms in- 
to Alia. By his powerful Arguments 
and Ferſwaſions, Antiochus, ſirnamed the 
Great, King of Syria, became jealous of 
their Forces, and made War with them; 
but, in the Conduct of it, he follow d not 
the Counſels of Hannibal, "who had en aged 
him in it. | Beaten both 'by Sea and e 
he receiv'd ſuch Laws as the Conſul Lucius 
Scipio, the Brother of Scipio Africanus, impos d 
upon him, by which he was ſhut up within 
Mount Taurus. Hannibal fied for refuge to 
Prufias King of Bythinia, where, to eſcape 
the Romans, he poiſon'd himſelf.” They are 
fear*d by all People, and will not ſuffer any 
other Power beſides their own. Kings were 


obliged to give them their Children, as Hoſ- 


tages of their Faith. Antiochus, ſince call'd 


. .- the Illuſtrius, or Epipbanius, the ſecond 
Sion of Antiochus, the great, King of Syria, 
2 _continu'd a long while at Rome in that 
Quality: bur, about the end of the Reign 


of 'Seleucus Philopater, his elder Brother, 


he was reſtored : and the Romans would 


have in his room Demetrius Soter, the King's 
Son, then about ten years of Age. Seleu- 
cus died; and Antiochus uſurp'd the King- 
dom over his Nephew, while the Romans 
were taken up in the Affairs of the Mace- 

| | donians, 


559. 
556. 


572. 


. 


beer, be. dene where Perſeas" was ttbupling bis 1 of 
J. C. Neighbours, and would no longer ke to S 


173. 


171, 


= 
# 
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thoſe Conditions that ad been impos d 
upon King Philip, his Father. 


Then began the Perſecutions of God's 581, 


yon. Antiochus, the mighty, teign'd hke 
one inrag'd: All his F ah . gainft 
the Jews; he endeavour'd to Karen the 
Temple, the Mfeſait Law, and indeed all 
the Nation. The, Roman Power kept him 
from making himſelf Maſter of Egypt. They 
entted into a War with Perſeus, who, more 
ready to 127 than to exrcute, laſt his 
Allies b eß, and his Armies 
by his A And, conquet'd by the 
Conf Paulus Emelins, he was forc'd to de- 


Fuer up himſelf into his woe Gentius King 


167. 
166. 


165. 
164. 


of lhria,” his Ally, being utterly routed in 


thirty days by the Prætor Anicius, had juſt 
then met with the ſame Fate. The Kingdom 
of Macedonia, which had continued for ſeven 


hundred Years, and for near two hundred of 
them bad nor only given Maſters to Greeze, 


but alſo to all the Zaſt, was now no more than 
a bare Roman Province, The outragious Fu- 


ries of  Amtiochus daily increas'd againſt the 


Jews. Then appear d the Re ſiſtance of Mats 
athias the High- Prieſt, of the Race of Phi. 
neus, and an Imitator of his Zeal; his dying 

Orders for the Preſervation of his People; 

the Victories of Jada, the Maccubee, his 
Son, not withft the infinite number of 
his Enemies; the 11 ince of the Family of 
the A/monzans, or Maccabees'; then were ſeen 
the new Dedication of the Temple, which 
the * had profaned; ths Prelacy of Ju- 


das, 


\ 
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Tear: tt. das, and the Greatneſs of the Prieſthogd mene 


\ ©re-eftabliſh'd. z the Death of Antiochus ſuit- 


ee to his Impiety and his Pride; his pre- 


tended Converſion during his laſt Sickneſß, 
and the Fiercenels of Divine Vengeance up- 
on that inſolent King, His Son, Antioc hu 
Eupater, tho much under Age, ſucceeds 

him, under the Guardianſhip of Ly/as his 
Governour. During this his Minority, De- 
metrius Soter, who was Hoſtage at Rome, 


- 


thought he might have been able to re-cſta- 
blich himſelf; but he could not obtain to be 
ſent back into his own Kingdom, the Senate 
chuſing rather to have a Minor on that 
Throne. Under this Autiochus Eupator, the 
Perſecution of the Jews, and the Victories of 
Judas the Maccabee, continued. A Diviſion 
Was (ct a foot in Syria. Demetrius eſcapes from 
Rome, is acknowledg'd by the People, and 
the young Antiochus is flain with 72 his 
Tutor. But the Jews are no better treated 
under Demetrius, than they were under his 
Predeceſſors: He takes the ſame Courſe; 
his Generals are beaten by Judas, the Mac- 
gabe; and the Hand and Arm of the proud 
Nicancr is hung up to Him, againſt whoſe 
Temple ir had been ſo menacingly ſtretcht. 
But a little after, Judas, overpower d by 
Multitude, was kill'd. as he Was fighting 
with an aſtoniſhin 1 His Brother 
Jonathan ſucceeded to his Charge, and ſup- 
ported his Reputation. W hen reduc d to ex- 
tremity, his Courage left him not. The Ro- 
mans are not a little pleas d with theſe op- 
portunities of humbling the Kings of Syria, 
grant to the Jeus their Protection; and the 
ee eee 
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ers. be- Allighcez which Judas bad ſent to demand 1 of: 


fore J. C of them, was concluded; but without any Nome. 


Ss 


&YVSnccour : Yet the Glory of the Roman Name | 
was a conſiderable Support to the aflifed! 
People. The Troubles of Syria daily grew- 
828 greater. Alexander Balaſus, who 

| ſted himſelf to be the Son of Antiochus' 

154. the illuſtrious, was ſet upon the Throne 600; 
by Antiochus's Party. The Kings of Egypt," 
perpetual Enemies of Syria, intereſſed them 
ſelves in thoſe Diviſions, to make their own | 

150, Advantages. | Prolomee Philometor - upheld 604; 
Balaſus. The War was bloody. Demetrius So- 
ter was lain init, and left none to revenge 
his Death but two very young Princes, 
Demetrius Nicator, and Antiochus Sidetes. 

So that the Uſurper continu'd in Peace, 
and the King of Egypt gave him his 
Daughter Cleopatra. Balaſus, elated and 
ſecure, plung'd himſelf into Debauche- 
ries, and brought thereby upon bimſelf 


Philometor judg'd that famous Cauſe which 
the Samaritans had with the Fews. Thoſe > Maccab, 
Schiſmaticks, ever oppoſite to God's pe- . 2. 9% 


cubar People, did not fail to join with d , 


— 


their Enemies; and, to pleaſe Antiocbus 


FF 


157. the Illuſtrious, their Perſecutor, they 597. oY 
had conſecrated their Temple of Gerazim! Se. 


to Jupiter Hoſpitalis...., Notwithſtanding this 
Profanation, theſe wicked Wretches' de- 
ſiſted not from maintaining, ſome time 


150. the Scorn of his Subjects. About this time 604 F be” 
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after, at Alexandria, before Prolomens Philo- 4 g. 1 


metor, that, this their Temple ought tolbe 
preferted to that of Jeruſalem. The Par- 
tics diſputed in the Preſence of the King, 


SF +; ' 
42a} bo h + -—R— 
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5 22 both of them having engaged on their Lives Fer Fo 
fre J. C. to juſtiſie their — by the Terms CG 
J, ol the Law of Moſes." The Jews gained VV ff = 
Au, lib, their Cauſe, and the Samaritans: were ac 
13. c. 6. cordingly puniſtid with Death. The ſame 
King permitted Onias, of the | Sacerdotal 
Race, to build in Egypt the Temple of 
--» Zdeliopolis, after the Model of that of - 
ruſalem: An Enterpriſe condemn'd by all 
the Fewiſh Council, and adjudg'd contrary: 
to the Law. In the mean while Carthage 
began to ſtir again, being very uneaſie — 8 
der the hard Terms which Scipio Afr 
had impos'd upon her. The Romans; re- 
folv'd: on nothing lefs than her total O- 
verthrow, enter into the third Punick War. 
148. The young Demetrius Nicator now of A 
was contriving how to re- eſtabliſni binde 
upon the Throne of his Anceſtors; the 
Soſtneſs and Effeminacy of the Ulutper 
= made him to hope every thing. At his N 
146. Approach Balaſus was troubled *: his Fa-' govt 
Wo ther-in-Law,' Philometor, declut'd ogainſt-- 5 
dim, becauſe Balaſus would not ler bim 
u | take his 1 Gn, * ** 3 Cleo- 
para, his Queen, m, Marry d 
w_— ty * 5 he waz ſlain at laſt . 
3 le of his own Creatures, after te 
Io of a Bark: Pbilnmetor alſo died a few! 
days after of the Wound he receiv'd in ar. 
Thus Syria was \deliver'd of two Ene 
mies. Two grrar Cities were ſeen to fallt 
about the fame time. Carthage was taken, 7 
and reduc'd to Aſkhes by Scipio HEmilianus,) | 
who by that Victory confirm'd the Name 
of Africauus to Ea and Mew'd 
#169 5% bine p 


606. 
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Hort be; himſelf the worthy 
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py of the: Maccahees, ſucceeded him; and 
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Achaia was deſtroy'd with it. The Con- 


ſul Mummius raz d that City, the moſt 


voluptuous, and the moſt beautiſul of all 
Greece: He tranſported to Rome their in- 
comparable Statues, without ever knowing 


the Value of them. The Romans, ignorant 


of the Arts of Greece, contented themſelves 
with the knowledge of War, Polity, and 
Agriculture. During the Troubles of Syria 
the Jetos fortify'd themſelves: Jonathan law 


himlelf ſought after by both Parties, ane 


Victorious Nicator treated him as a Bro- 
ther: He was quickly requited. For 
in a Sedition, the eus in a Body reſ- 
cu'd him from the Hands of the Rebels. 
Then Jonathan was overwhelm'd with 
Honours; but, when the King found hims 
ſelf ſecure, he took up alſo the Deſigns of 
his Anceſtors, and the Jews: were as bad 
treated as before. The Troubles of: Syria 
began again: Diadotus, ſirnamed Tryph 


on 
rais d up a 8on of Balaſus, whom he call'd 


Antiochns the God, and made himſelf his 
Tutor during his Infancy. The Pride of 


Demetrius had loſt him his People; all Syris * 


was as it were on Fire. Jonathan knew how 
to take Advantage of this Conj „ 
and renew'd the Alliance with the No 


mans, Every thing was proſperous to him; 


when Typbon, by a breach of Promiſe, _ 
caus d him to be ſlain with his Children. Hig 
Brother Simon, the moſt prudent and hap- 


the 


Tees Ehn laheritor of the Grea e 
16 J. C. Scipio: his Grandfather. * Corinth bad the 1 
& VV ame Deſtiny, and the Republique of "VV 


A d InTRODUCTION- 


is Predeceſſors. Tryphon was no leſs un- 


s favour'd bim, as they had done Tears f 


Rome, 


ichful to his Pupil Antiochut, than he had "VV 


been to Jonathan. He caus'd that Child to 
be made away, by the means of the Phy- 
ſicians, under pretence of having him cut 
for the Stone, which he had nothing of; 
and ſo made himſelf Maſter of one part 
of the Kingdom. Simon join'd himſelf 
with Demetrius Nicator, the Legitimate 
King; and, after he had obtain'd of him 
the Freedom of his Country, he mains. 
tain d and kept it by Arms / againſt the 
Rebel Typbon. The Syrians were driven 
out of the Cittadel which they kept in 
Jeruſalem, and, a while after, out of all 


612. 


the Places of Fudea: Then the Jeu, be- 


ing freed from the Yoke of the Gentiles by 


the Valour of Simon, yielded the Kingly 


Rights to bim and to his Family; and 


Demetrius Nicator conſented to that new 


Eſtabliſnment. There began the new King- 


dom of God's People, and the Principality 
of the Aſinoniant ever join'd to the Sove- 
reign Prieſthood. About this time the Par- 


_ thian Empire extended itſelf over tbe 
Battrianis and Indians, by the victories of 1 
13. 


Mithridates, the valianteſt of all the Ar/@> 
cidæ. Whilſt he was advaneing towards 
Eupbrates, Demetrius Nicator, invited by the 
People of that Country, which Mithridates 
had newly brought into Subjection, was 
in hopes ot reducing to Obedience - the 
Parthians, whom the Syrians: had always 
treated as Rebels. He was happy in ſe- 
veral Victories; but, in his return into 


945 Syria 


I 


140, 
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Tres be. Syria to give Tryphon Battle, he unluckily art of 
fore J. C. fell into a Snare, which one of Mithridates 


his Generals had laid for him; and ſo be- 


came a Priſoner to the Parthians. Tryphon, 


who then thought himſelf ſafe by the Ca- 
lamity of that Prince, found, of a ſudden, 
that he was abandoned by his own  Peo- 
le. They could no longer bear with 
is inſulting Pride. During the impri- 
ſonment of Demetrius, their legitimate 
King, they ſubmitred themſelves to his 
Wife Cleopatra, and to his Children : Bur 
however they were oblig'd to look out 
for one that might be, a Guardian and 
Defender to thoſe Princes, being yet- bur 
young and under Age. That Care did 
naturally belong to Antiochus Sidetes, the 
Brother of Demetrius : Cleopatra, made: him 


to be own'd throughout all the Kingdom: 


| ſhe alſo went further: Phraates, the Bro- 


139. 


135, 


ther and Succeſſor of Mithridates, treated 
Nicator as a King, and gave him his Daugh- 


ter Rodoguna in Marriage. Cleopatra, in 


hatred to this Rival, married Antiochus Si- 
detes, and was relolv'd to reign, tho by 
all the Crimes imaginable, The new King 
ſet upon TrypBon ; Simon join'd with him 
in that Aſſault, and the Tyrant, being 
in all places ſubdu'd, mer with that 
Fate, in his End, which he juſtly deſery'd. 
Antiochus, now Maſter of. the Kingdom, 
ſoon forgat the Service that Simon had 
done him in that War, and caus'd him 
to be kill'd. Whilſt Antiochus was' colle&t- 


ing, againſt the Jews, all the Forces of 


Syria, Johannes bf a the Son of Simon, 


ſucceeded - 


81 
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641. 


615. 


8 
. 
i 1 


133. 


12. 


1 

Ware be. ſucceeded to the Pontificate of his Fa» Mart of 
J. Other: He ſuſtain'd the Siege in Jeruſalem 
with a great deal df Valour. Then the 


found themſelves, weak 


4 n IAD 


War which Antiochus was deſigning a- 
gainſt the Parthians, made him agree with 
the Fews upon very, eaſy Terms, About 
the lame time that this Peace was conclu- 
ding, the Romans, grown mighty rich, met 
with Enemies, that were not a little to be 
fear'd; in the vaſt Multitude of their Slaves. 
Ewnns, a Slave, got them to make their 
firft Inſurrection in Sicily; and, to reduce 
them, no leſs chan the whole Power of 


* 


Rome was employ'd. A while after, the 


Succeſſion of Atlus, King of Pergamus, 


who by his laſt Will made the Roman 


People his Heir, put the City into an 
unhappy Diviſion. The Troubles of the 
Gracchi began. The Seditious Tribune 
ſhip of Tiberius Gracchus, one of the pri- 


mier Citizens of Rome, became! his De- 


ſtruction: The Senate kill'd him, by the 
hand of Scipio Nafica, Scipio Amilianus re- 
eſtabliſnd the Military Diſcipline, and 


that great Man, who had deſtroy'd Car- 


thage,” rumd Numantia in Spain, the ſecond 
Terror of the Romans. The Parthians 
ain Sidetes: 


His Troops, tho' corrupted with Luxury, 


and riotous, yet had moſt ſurprizing Suc- 


ceſſes. Jobannes Hyrcanus, who had at- 
tended him with his Fews in that War, 
made there his Valour ſignally famous, and 
the Jewiſh Religion to be had in regard. 


% de Then Phraates ſaw his Empire reduc'd to 


Repoſe, 


ns antient Bounds : But yet he was ſo far 
| from 


* 


62 1. 


622. 


Rome. 


* 
— 
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gent bez from deſpairing at theſe diſaſtrous Cir- mars of 


foe I. C. cumſtances, that he verily believ'd his Rome.“ 


— 


right again, and enable him to invade 
Hria. Demeirius had been ſeveral times 
releaſed, and as often retain'd, . according 


to the Aſcendant of his Father-in-Law's 


Hopes and Fears, At laſt a happy Mo- 
ment, wherein Phraates found no other 


Reſource than in the Diverſion. which he 


130. 


129. 


reſolv'd to make in Syria by his means, 
ſer him at abſolute Liberty. At this Criſis 


there was a new turn of Affairs: Sidetes, 


who could no longer keep up his vaſt 
Expences, but by Rapines as unſupporta- 
ble, was on a ſudden overwhelm'd by a 
goers! Riſing of his People, and fell with 
hat Army which he had found ſo oft 


victorious, In vain now did Phraates ſeek 


to overtake Demetrius, that time was paſt, 


and. the Prince was got into his Kingdom. 
His Wife Cleopaira, who was reſolvd to 
reign, did ſoon return to him, and Rodo- 
guna was as ſoon forgot. Hyrcanus made 
uſe of his time: He took Sichem from the 
Samaritans, and utterly deſtroy'd the Tem- 
ple of Gerazim, two hundred Years after 
it had been built by Sanballat. Its Ruin 
hindred not the Samaritans from continu- 


ing their Worſhip, upon that Mountain, 
and the two Peop'e remain'd irreconcile- 
able. The Lear aſter, all Idumea, uni- 
red by the Victories of Hyrcanns to the 


Kingdom ot Judea, receivd Moſes's Law 
wich Circumciſion. The Romans continu'd 
their Protection to Hyroanus, and caus'd a 

"0: 4 ſurrender 


624. 


625. 


"> Priſoner would be a means to ſet them 


3 
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not Syria long in Ropoſe. The People re- 
volted; and to keep up their Revolt, the 


Enemy, Egypt, gave them a King. It was 


Alexander Zebina, the Son of Balaſſus. De- 
metrius was beaten, and Cleopatra, who 
thought to reign more abſolutely under 
her Children, than under her Husband, 
caus'd him to be taken out of the way : And 
for the ſame Reaſons ſhe gave no better 
Treatment to her eldeſt Son Seleucus. Her 


ſecond Son Antiochus, call'd Grypus, had 


defeated the Rebels, and was return'd vic- 
torious : Cleopatra in the Complement of 
a tender concern for his Health, when hor, 
preſented to him a poiſon'd Cup which 
he, being advertis'd of it, made her to 
drink. Ar her Death ſhe left. an eternal 
Seed of Diviſions among her Children, 


which ſhe had had by the two Brothers 


Demetrius Nicator, and Antiochus Sidetes. 
Syria, thus in Convulſions, was not long ina 


Condition to trouble the Fews. Fohannes 


Hrcanus took Samaria, tho' he could not 
convert the Samaritans. Five Years after, 


he died: Judea continu'd quiet under his 


two Children Arxiſtobulus and Alexander 
Jannæus; who both reign'd, one after 


the other, without any Diſturbance from 


the Kings of Syria. The Romans left 
that rich Kingdom to waſte and conſume 
by itſelf, and were content with inlarg- 
ing themſelves to the Weſt. During the 
Wars of Demetrius Nicator, and of Ze- 


; wn 2 Surrender of the Towns to him, which the 12 of 
| Tore J. ©. Syrians had diſpoſſeſs'd him of. The Pride Nome. 
| 9 the Violences of Demetrius Nicator left 9 


645. 


650, 
651. 
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8 
they began to extend themſelves: be- ers op 


fore J. C. | Rp ; Rome. 
yond the Alpes; and Sextius,” having con- dome. 
CY V quer'd the Gauls, | call'd Sali, eſtabliſh'd *DY 


1 23s 


121g 


119, 
114. 
113. 


106, 


inthe Town of Aix a Colony, which bears 
his Name to this day, Aguæ Sextie, The 
Gauls defended themſelves but ill. Fabius 
ſubdu'd the Allobroges, and all the Neigh- 


630, 


bouring People: And the ſame Year that 


Grypus made his Mother to drink the 


Poiſon which ſhe had prepared for him 


Gallis Norbonenſis was reduc'd to a Pro- 


vinee, and receiv'd the Name of the Ro- 
man Province. 6; Hg | 


Thus the Roman Empire was greaten'd 


and by little and little poſſeſs'd itſelf of the 


known World; yet the Face of the Com- 


mon wealth did not look ſo fair and beauti- 


ful abroad by her Conqueſts, but that it 


was as much disfigur'd by the outragious 


Ambicion of her Citizens, and by her civil 
and inteſtine Wars. The moſt illuſtrious 
of the Romans became the moſt pernicious 
to the Publick Weal. The two Gracchi, by 
their Flatteries to the People, began the 
Diviſions, which never ended but with the 
Republick. Caius, the Brother of Tiberius, 
animated with Revenge,' as well as his Bro- 


ther's Sentiments, having put all the Ciri- 


zens into Arms one againſt another, mer 
with the ſame juſt Fate and Death, as his 
Brother had, from the Senate, and Opimius, 
then Conſul. Money does all things ar 
Rome; aſſur'd of which Jugurtha, the Ne- 
phew of Micipſa, King of Numidiaan Ally 
of Rome, and made, by adoption, Son and 
Cohcir with * own Sons, ſtuck not 

3 ta 
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Tears be. to (tain himſelf with the barharous Murr Tears of 
fore J. C. ther of thoſe two Brothers, and then de- Rome, 
. ſended himſelf longer by his Bribes than Fg 
by his Arms. The Illuſtrious Metalls | 
broke him; but the ambitious: Main by 
inſinuations and then roughly ſtirring. up 
the People againſt the Nobility (ar Pairigr 
102. ans), gets the Command from Metellus, ſo 652. 
reaps the Glory of [abſolutely canquering  ., 
100. him. The Slaves once more arm'd them 654. 
'- Aelves in Sicily, and their ſecond Revolt | 
colt the Romans as much Blood as the firſt. 
Marius beats the Teutons, the Czmbrigus, 
94. and the other People of the North, pho 660. 
38. had got themſelyes intõ Gallia, Toon, 87 
lia. The Victories he obtained were an ww 
Occafion of propoſing new Partages and 
Diviſions of Land: Metellus firenuouſly 
9. oppos d it with the Patriciaus, who, by the 663, 
fille Aſſurances and Hypocriſy of Marins, 
are trick'd into a — whoſe Ivan Was 
by an oath under penalty of een 
Baniſhment z Metellus alone refuſes, as 
Marius had aim'd it, and is baniſh'd. Vet 
theſe Diviſions ended not without the Blaad 
ol Saturninus, tho' a Tribune of the People 
and Creature of Marius. W hilſt Rome pro- 
tected Cappadocia 50 ainſt Mithridates, King 
of Pontus, and he ſo great an Enemy, had 
55. fiez'd Aſa with a general Maſſacre of the 666. 
'7* Romans there, and had brought Greece too 567: 
79. into his Intereſt, and this at a Time when 85 ſeq, 
955 Italy had long been engag' d in Arms, by ky 
ſo many Wars kept up Sober againſt the 
Romans, or with them, her Empue was in 


Fo qr © of an uniyerlal Reyolr. Rome 


* 


Years be- at the ſame Time! herſelf tory by che Fury Tear vf 
lere J. C. of Marius and Sy lla; one of whom had made Komet. 
W both the South and Worth to tremble, and the 10 


74. 
73. 


71. 


68. 


67. 


65. 


2 Fe e . 


himſelf two wea 12 he had ſow'd Div Hons © 


— 


IVERS 


other was the Conqueror both of Greece and 684, 
Alia. Sylla, firnamed the Happy, was too 
much ſo againſt his Country, which his tyran- 

nical Dictatorſnip brought into Slavery. He 
could eaſily reſign the ſovereign Power; bur 

he could not prevent the Effect and Conſe- 683. 
quence of a bad Example. 'Erery one WoL 
rule and govern. Sertor ius, a zealous Aſſociate 

of Marius, canton'd himſelf in Spain, whit her 
Mithridates ſent Ambaſſidors, ſued for, and 
made, a League with him. Againſt ſo great a 
Caprain Force was in vain; and Pompey, tho c86, 
join'd too by, a great Captain, Meſellus, found 


in the Enemy's Army; then, by the Trea- 
chery of Per penna, Ser toricus was baſely aſſaſſi- 
nated in his own Tent. Nay, there was not 
a Man, even down to Spartacus the Gladi- 
ator, but who thought he might aſpiretothe 
Command of the whele. 'Fhis Slave was as 
great a Trouble to the Pretors, and the Conſuls, 
as Mithridates was to Lucullus. The W. ar of 
the Gladiators became a dread to the Roman Nr 
Power: Craſſus at laſt, by a hard fought Battle 
and the Death there of Spartacus, did end it ; I: 
yet Pompey having then, in his return from - 
Spain, met with and fallen upon the Runa- 
ways, aſſum'd all the Glory cf having cut up W 
the Roots of that War. Lucullus got the better „ 
in the Eaſt, The Romans pals'd the Euphrates See bite 
Bur their General, invincible againſt the” te the 
Enemy, could not keep his own Soldiers 63, 
within their Duty. Mithridates, who, tho* 691. 
often beaten, yet never lolt; his Courige, 

G 4 rallied 1 
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Tears be- rallied; and the Happineſs of Pompey ſeem'd Tears. of 
\ Jore J. C. neceſſary to determine that War. He had Rome. 
Trevi purg'd the Sea of the Pyrates, that in- Y 


feſted them from Syria even to Hercules's Pil- 
lars, when he was ſent againſt Mithridates. 
His Glory ſeem'd then to be rais'd to the 
height. He brought that valiant King into an 
abſolute Submiſſion, and with him Armenia, 
whither he had fled for Refuge; allo Iberia 
and Albania z Syria too, long torn by Factions, 
with Judea, (where the Diviſions of the 
Aſmoneans had left to Hyrcanus II. but a 
Shadow of Power) and at laſt all the Eat: 
but he had not had wherewithal to triumph 
over ſo many Enemies, without rhe Conſul 
Cicero had ſav'd the City from the Fire, 
which Catiline, follow'd by many of the 
greateſt Roman Nobility, had prepar'd for ir. 
That terrible Party was ruin'd by the Elo- 
quence, and Vigilance of Cicero, much more 
than bythe Arms of C. Antonius hisCollegue, 
The Liberty of the People of Rome was yet 
in no great Security, Pompey reign'd in the 
Senate, and his great Name made him abſo- 
lute Maſter of all Deliberations. Julius Cæſar, 
ſubdu'd the Gauls, and fo great a Service put 


him into a Condition of eſtabliſhing himſelf. 


He was reſolv'd to equal. if nor to out- do, 
Pompey. The immenſe Riches of Craſſus made 


him believe that he might ſhare the Glory of 


thoſe two great Men, as he ſhar'd their Au- 
thority. Hence the firſt Triumvirate. He raſh- 
ly engag'd in the War againſt the Parthians, 
which was fatal to himſelf, and to his Coun- 
try. The Arſacidæ, proving Conquerors, in- 
ſulted with cruel Railleries over the Ambition 
of the Roman:, and the inſatiable — of 

5 ; the ir 
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mars be- their General. But this Diſgrace to the No- N of 
fore J. C. nan Name was not the Gon Effect of the Nome. 
bpefeatof Craſſus, His Power counterballanc d nn 


42. 


36. 


32. 


31. 


80. 


divided the Empire. 


gainſt another. | 
put to Sea.Cz/ar gain'd the Battle at Aium - 


. that of Pompey and\Czſar, whom he kept 


united, notwithſtanding all their Averſion. 
By his Death, the League, which held them, 
was broken. The two Rivals, who had in 
their Hands all the Forces of the Commor- 

Wealth, decided their Quarrel at Pharſalia by 
A bloody Battle. Cæſar, then Conqueror, 
appear d preſently over all the World in a 
manner, in Afia, in Egypt, in Mauritania, in 
Spain, Victor on all ſides; he was acktiow- 
ledg'd as Maſter at Rome, and in all the Em- 
pire. Brutus and Caſſius thought to free their 
Citizens, by ſlaying him as a Tyrant, not- 
withſtanding his Moderation and Clemency. 
Rome fell thereby into the Hands of Mark 


Antony, Lepidus and young Cæſar Octavianus, 


Grand- Nephew to Julius Cz/ar, and his Son 
by Adoption. Theſe made the Second Tri- 
umvirate; and were ſuch Tyrants, that their 
Proſcriptions do to this day cauſe a Horror 
to read them, But they were too violent to 
be of long continuance. Thoſe three Men 
Cæſar, guarded Italy, 
and of a ſudden changing his former Cruelties 
into Mildneſs and Gentſeneſs, he made them 
believe he had been induc'd to thoſe Ads by 


his Collegues. The Remains of the Common 
Wealth periſh'd with Brutus and Caſſius at ibe 


Battle of Philippi. Antony and Ceſar, after they 
had ruin'd Lepidus, turn'd themſelves one a- 
All the Power of Rome was 


The Egyptian and Eaftern Forces, which Au- 


tony brought along with him, ere diſſipated 


and 
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— Sake he loſt all, Kil'd himſelf. 


- of the Romans. 


A Short, In TRODUCTIEN; Ge 


bert be- and ſcatter 
we J. C 


d: He, 'abandon'd by all his Tears of 


Friends, and at laſt hy Cleopatra, for whoſe Nome. 


ddumean, who ow'd” Antony all things, was 
forc'd to come in to the Conqueror, and by 
that means kept himſelf in the Poſſeſſion of 
the KingdomoftFadea,wbich the weakneſs of 
old Hyrcanus had caus d to be obſolutely loſt 
to the Aſmonæans. All things gave way to 


Cæſars Fortune: Alexandria open d her Gates 


to him: Egypt became a Roman Province: 


_ Cleopatra, deſpaiſ ing, was her own Selt-Mur- 


therer after Anthony.: Rome ſtretches out her 


Arms to Cz/ar, who remain'd, under the 


Name of Auguſtus, and, under the Title of 
Imperator, ſole Maſter of the whole Empire: 
He ſubdu'd, near the Pyrenees, the revolted 
Cantabriaus and Afturians : /Fihiopia defar'd 
Peace of him; the frighted Parthians ſent 
him back the Standards taken from Craſſus, 
with all the Raman Priſoners : The Indians 
ſought his Alliance: His Arms extended then 
tothe Rbetiaus, or Gri/ons, whom their Moun- 
tains could not defend: Pannonia pay'd their 
Acknowledgements to him: Germany dreaded 
him, and the f eſer receiv'd his Laws Vic- 
torious thus, both by Sea and Land, he ſhuts 
up the Temple of Janus. All the World 
liv'd in Peace. under -his Power, and then 
came Jes us CHRIS r into the World. 
I Fiſurgis, a River of Germany ; well known then for 
the Battles and great Slaughter that bad been made there 
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5 ER E. I beg leave to ob- 


tho' our Author carried his 
firft Part down to Epocha 
XII. or that of Charlemain, 
in the Seventh, or laſt, Age 
of the World, I would not 
in that firſt part venture any farther than 
that of Feſus Chriſt, for two Reaſons z the 
one is becauſe, as I hinted before, I had 
gone far enough for the better explaining 
the Holy Scriptures, and the purer Claſſicks: 
and then ſeeing the Biſhop has, in his 


Courſe of Hiſtory down to that Epocha, 


interwoven with the prophane - Hiſtory, not 
only the Progreſs and Obſtacles, the Dangers, 


Hardſhips and Perfecutions, of the Chriſtian 


Religion and its firſt Profeſſors, but the Au- 
thority alſo and Faith, the Doctrine and 


Inf — of the Church of Rome, I choſe 


rather to ſtop here, than to advance on to 
à Neceſſity of diſſenting from our Author; 
and eſpecially in a Point where ſome wou'd 
think that ſuch difference of Sentiments might 


be, in either of us, a Warp only from the 


Prejudice of Education. 
| Another 


ſerve to the Reader, thar 


* 


INTRODUCTION. 

Another ay 2 be obſerv'd and remem- 
bred, is, that, what our Author makes the 
Third Part, 1 have made the Second. He 
wrote, tis plain, from the cloſe of this /e- 
cond Part, for the uſe of — adult Perſon; 
for one, whoſe gocñ parts and judgment had 
been much W fo y Years and the beſt 
Education, and thereby duly fitted to read 
with eaſe, and to digeſt ſo great and uſeful a 
Piece as is that part which treats of the 
Courſe, or Surceſſion, of Religion from the Crea- 
lion. But I only publiſh for thoſe 
of tenderer' Years, and conſequently, ſhort 
6f that Knowledge, and too much below, 
or deſtitute of, ſuch Aſſiſtances. 


What he, with good Reaſon, made, to 
one of theſe Years and Education, the fg 
tond Part, may, perhaps, be publiſy'd; bur 
then, for the Reaſons before given, as the 
third. | W e 


Happy was the Pupil! and happy was he, 
who dar'd thus Ge the — old) 0 
à manner ſo becoming his own Dignity and 
Profe ſſion, the ſacred Ties and Engagements 
from Religion, as well as in a way ſo ſuit- 
able to his Pupil's high Birth, Age, and 
Knowledge, to be continually imprinting in 
his Mind the certain Dependance on, and 
from thence the neceſſary Humility, Sub- 
miſſion and Reverence always due (and from 
none more than from the greateſt Princes) 
to the Almighty, This he bravely, and with 
2 all 
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all the Gravity and Authority of A noble and 

truly great, as well as religious, Spitit, en- 

forces on him, in this the Introduction to, 

or beginning, and again in the Concluſion 

of, this Part, telling him the Advantage 

it muſt be to ſuch great Princes, as his Fligb- 
3 


neſs, to obſerve wel 
for the moſt part, a neceſſary Connexion to 
the Hiſtory of the People of God; that the 


firſt, That Empires have, 


Revolutions and Succeſſions of Empires are 


regulated by Providence, and ſerve to humble 
Princes. And then, ſecondly, that theſe Re- 
volutions of Empires have particular Cauſes, 
which Princes ought to ſtudy. | 


 Firf, Empires, ſays he, have, forthe moſt 


I, 
part, a neceſſary Connexion to the Hiſtory of I che 


vw 


the People of God. Thus God was ſerved by the 
Aſfſyrians and the Babylonians, to chaſtiſe that 


People; by the Perfans, to re-eſtabliſh them; are regu- 


by Alexander and his firſt Sueceſſors, to pro- 
tet them; by Antiocbus, the Illuſtrious, 


Revolu- 
tions of 
Empires 


lated by 
Provi- 


or dence, and 


Epiphbanes,and his Succeſſors, to exerciſe them; /zrwe :o 
by the Romans, to maintain their Liberty a- humble 


282 Kings of Hria, who were intent to 
eſtroy them. The Fews continued under 
the Power of thoſe very Romans unto Jeſus 


Princes. 


Cbriſt; whom when they had moſt wicked- 


ly crucified, thoſe fame Romans became ſoon 
the inſtruments, without ever thinking that 
they were ſo, of the divine Vengeance, and 
rooted out that ungrateful People. God, who 
had reſolved at the ſame time to gather to 
himſelf a new People, - out of all Nations, did 
firſt re-unite both the Land and Sea under that 

SH 7 Empire. 
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Empire. The Commerce of ſo many different 
People, otherwiſe Strangers one to the o- 
ther, thus re- united under the Roman Domi- 
nion, was one of the moſt powerſul and 
effectual Means that Providence made uſe of 
for the ſpreading of the Goſpel. If the ſame 
Roman Empire perſecuted, for two hundred 
Years, this new People, which was ſeen to riſe 
up on all ſides within its Walls, that Perſe- 
cution hath confirmed the Chriſtian Church, 
and hath made its Glory the more bright 
and conſpicuous by its Faith and Patience. At 
Liſt the Roman Empire yielded; and, having 
found ſomething more invincible than itſelf, 
it quietly received intoits Boſom that Church, 
againſt which it had made ſo long, and ſo 
. cruel, a War of Reſiſtance. PE 


WM ben the time was come that the Roman 
Power was to fall, and that that great Empire, 
which had vainly promiſed an Eternity to it- 
ſelf, was to undergo the Fate of all others, 
Rome became the Prey of the Barbarians; 
yer, by its Religion, kept up its antient Ma- 
zeſty. The Nations, that invaded the Roman 
mpire, by little and little Jearnt their Chriſti- 
an Piety, which tempered their own Barba- 
riſm ; and their Kings, in placing themſelves, 
each intheir Nation,inthe room of Emperors, 
found not any of their Titles more glorious 
than that of being Protectors of the Church. 


But here I muſt diſcover to you the ſecret 
Judgments of God upon the Roman Empire, 
and even upon Rome herſelf : A * 
N whic 
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which the Holy Ghoſt revealed to St. John, 
and which that great Man, Apoſtle, Evan- 
liſt; and Prophet, hath explained in the 
Revelations, Nome, that was grown old in 
the Worſhip of Idols, found it extreamly 
difficult to get rid of it, even under Chriſti» 
2 Emperors; and the Senate counted it an 
Honour to defend the Gods of Romulus; to 
whom they attributed all the Victories of the 
od Common - Wealtn. 8 


The Emperors. were wearied out with the 
Deputations of that Body, which required 

the Re-eſtabliſhment of its Zdols, and which , + 

thought that to correct Rome of her 8/4 Su- Sym. ap. 
4 perſtitions, was to do an Injury to the Roman Amb. Jom. | 

Name. Thus that Body, which was made 5: “ 5: Ep. K 
up of the chiefeſt Grandees the Empire had, %. 4, 

and an immenſe number of People, in which dvi dei. 

were well near all the moſt conſiderable and l. 1. &«. 
diſtinguiſh'd Perſons of Rome, could not be $1 

drawn from their Errors, neither by. the 

preaching of the Gaſel, nor by ſo plain and | 
viſible an accomplichment of the antient 4 
Prophecies, nor by the Conver ſion of almoſt 9 
all the reſt of the Empire; nor, to conclude by 

that of the Princes, whoſe decrees wereſomuch | 

in favour of Chriſtianity. -' On the contrary, A 
they continued molt opprobriouſly to charge, "TP 
after the Example of their Fore - fathers, the { = 
Church of Jeſus Chriſt, with all the Mif- 

chiefs and Calamities of the Empire: al- 
ways ready to renew the antient Perſecu- © 7 1 

tions, if they had not been ſuppreſſed by 4 


"BY. the 


Apocalyp/. 
xvil. 6. 


new i be did, and her Fall was 


the Senate 
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2 Emperors. Things were in this 
ition at the fourth Age of the Church, 
and a hundred Years after Conſlant ine, when 
God, ſeeing the many bloody Decrees- of 
againſt his faithful People, and 
hearing the furious Outeries of all the Peo- 
ple of Rome, whoſe greedineſsafter Chriſtian 
lood had ſo often made the Amphitheatres 
to reſound, delivered to the Barbarians that 
City, drunken with the Blood of Saints," and 
with the Blood of Jeſus, as St. Jobn ſpeaks. 
God renewed upon her the terrible Chaſtiſe- 
ments he had exerciſed upon Babylon; ſo 
that Rome itſelf was called by that Name. 
That new Babylon, the follower of the old, 
as ſhe was fluſhed and ſwelled wich her Victo- 
ries, triumphing in her Delicacies and her 
Riches, polluted with her Idolatries, and a 
perſecutor of the People of God, fell alſo, as 
great, as St. 7 
ſets forth het Ruin. The Glory of her 
queſts, which ſhe attributed to bet Gods, is 
taken away from het: She is made a Prey 
to the Barbarians, taken three or four 


times, 
Pillag'd, ſack'd, deftroy'd. The Sword of 


the Barbarians ſpares only the Chriſtians. A- 
nother Rome,” entirely Chriſtian, ariſes out 
of the Aſhes of that former, and it was only 
after = — of the A _ 
the Vi of Jeſus Chriſt was perfectly 

tained ind als Roman Gods, which were 
then not only deſtroyed, but forgotten. 


| Thus the Empires of the world haye mi- 
niſtred to * __ the Preſeryation 2 
the 


ne 


grateful againſt their God. York have heard 
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the People of God. Wherefore this ſame 
God who hath cauſed his Prophets to foretel 
the ſeveral Eſtates of his People, hath alſs 
cauſed them to forerel the Suceceſſion of the 


Enis. You have ſcen the places where 


Nebachadnezzar hath been ———— 
he that wes to come and pu — — | 
People, and particularly — 


Cyrus named two hundred Years before he 


was born, as he that was to ſet up again the 


People of Cod, and to puniſh the Pride of 
Babylon. The Ruin of Nineveh was ns clears 
ly foretold. Daniel, in his admiral Viſions, 
hath cauſed to go before your Eyes, in 2 
moment, the Empire of Babylon, that of the 
Medes: arid Pier ſians, that of Alexander, and 
the Grecians;” The B hemies and the Ora 
2 of Ant iochus, the Illuſtrious, were thete 
foretold, as well as the miraculous Victories 
of the People of God over ſb violent a Per-. 
ſecutor. We ſee there thoſe famous Empires 
to fall one after another ; and the ne Em- 
pire, which Jeſus Cbriſt was to ſet up, is 
there ſo exprefily deſcribed by its propet 
Charatters, chat there is no way to miſtako 
it, Tis che Empire of the Saints of the mat 
Higb; the Empire of the Son of Man; an 
Empire which was to ſubſiſt in the midſt of 
the Ruin of all the 8 n to which alone 
5 is \ ere ge „ n 


The 


nts of God upon ** oa 


of all the Empires of this World, that is to 


lay, upon the Roman Empire, have not been 
H 2 * 
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kept hid from us. You. have juſt no] had 
it from the mouth of St. Jabn. Nome her felt 
Hath felt the Hand of God, and hath been, 
like others, an Example of his Juſtice. But 
its fate was happier yet than that of others; 
for, being purged by her Punifhments from 
the remaining dregs of dolatry;" ſhe now 
indeed ſubſiſts, bur only by that 3 
4 the r to all the: ene 

| Thus have al the great Empires which 

we have ſeen upon the Earth, concurred by 

ſeveral ways and means to the good of Religion, 

and the glory of God, as God himſelf 2 de- 
| chend. by his Prophen. l "07 bl 


W ben you read fo row! in {his Writings 
that Kings 'ſhall-in great number enter into 
the Church, and be the Prozeftors and Nur fing 
Fathers of it, thoſe words preſently put you 
in mind of the Emperors, and other Chri- 
ſtian Princes: and as ce Kings, your Ance- 
flors, have, more than any other, Ggnaliz'd 
themſelves in protecting and enlarging, the 
Church of God, I ſhall not be afraid to a- 
ſure you, that they are thoſe, who, of all the 
Kings, are moſt clearly faretold in thoſe 
N remarkable mb Nene 


God adobe, wha Pe to Shs 
150 of divers Empires, either to chaſtiſe, or 
exerciſe, or to enlarge, or protect, his Peo- 
ple, willing to make himſelf known for the 
Author of ſo admirable a Reſolution revealed 
the Secret of it to his Prophets, and hath 


cauſed 


1 55 "> vs ww 
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eauſed them to foretel what he hath reſolyed 
to execute. Wherefore, as the Empires be- 


gan the order of God's Decrees on the People 


whom he had choſen, ſo the fortune of thoſe 


Empires we find declared by the ſame 


Oracles of the Holy Ghaſt, which ſoretold 
the Succeſſion of the fauihſul People. 


rant? Singe nien 
The more you accuſtom your ſelf to fol- 
low great things, and to recal them to their 
Principles, che more will you ſtand in ad- 


i miration of theſe the great Ends and Counſcls . 


of Providence. It concerns you to take the 
Ideas of them betimes, which will clear up 
every day more and more in your Mind, 
and you will be the better able to refer hu; 
man things to the order of that eternal Miſ- 
dom on which they depend. t, 0 15 


Ged doch not every day declare his Will 
by his Prophets concerning Kings and Mo- 


narchies, that he ſets up, or deſtroys : But, 


having done this often, to thoſe Empires 
whereof we have been ſpeaking, he ſhews us 
by thoſe fignal Examples what he does in, 
all others, and he teaches Kings theſe /2o 
fundamental Truths: Firſt, That it is he who 


forms Kingdoms to give them to whom 


pleaſeth: And Secondiy, That he kno 

how to make them ſerve, in the time and 
order which he hath decreed, to the Deſigns 
he hath on bis People. * 


This, may it pleaſe your Highneſs, ought 
to keep all Princes in an intire Dependance, 
H 3 and 


— 
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and to make them always | careful of the 
Orders of God, chat fo they may be inſtru · 
mental in what he purpoſes for his own Glo- 
fy, upon all ons that he offers them. 


But this Sueceſſion of Empires, if we will 
conſider it more as Men, hath very your 
Advantages, eſpecially for Princes, {cei 
that Arrogance,” the ordinary Companion o 
fo exalted a Condition, is ſo very much 
quelbd by fuch a ſpectacle. For if Men 
learn to moderate themſelves by ſceing Kings 

die, how much more will they be firuck 
by ſeeing even Kingdoms to periſh z from 
whence can they receive a more plain Leſſon 
ol the Vanity of human Greatneſs ? 


Thus, when you behold, as in an inſtant, 
before your Eyes, the Death and Downfal, 
I do not ſay, of Kings and Emperors, bur 
of thoſe mighty Empires that haye made the 
whole Univerſe to tremble z when you be- 
Hold both theantient and the Second Empire of 
the Afyrians,the Medes, the Per ſians, the Gre- 
cians, and the Romans, all before you ſucceſ- 
ſively, and all to fall, as I may ſay, one upon 
another; this dreadfal Deſtruction preſently 
makes you ſenſible that there is nothing ſolid 
among Men, and that Inconſtancy and Agita- 
tion is the proper Partage and Portion of 
human things. gh De 


— 
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| But that which will render to your Hig be ſs, II. 


| * View of the Succeſſion an Revolutions?* Sake I 
of Empires both more advantagious and , Bm _ 
wi agreeable, will be the Reflection you bans par- 
hal make not only on the Riſe and Fall of ticular 

po 2 es, but 10 onthe Cauſes of their Pro- 


which 
My” thoſe of their Ruin. ee: — 


ought to 
For, a that ſume Jod, who bath wade fach 
the Chain of the Univ and who, as he is 
Almighty by himlelf, hath relch C, for the 
cftabſi Thing b Order, that the Puts of ſo 
great an Al ſhould depend one upon another; 
at ſume God hath alſo decreed that th 
courſe of human things ſhould have its Iſſues 
and its Proportionsz I mean, that Men and 
Nations have had Qualities commenſurate to 
| rhe Advancements to which they have been 
| ' defign'd; and that, excepting ſome certain 
| extraordinary Strokes, wherein God hath been 
| willing to manifeſt His own 25h in fic | 
| lar, there are no very great Changes 
; but what may deduce their Cauſes from Ne 


| edent Ages, 


| And as, in all Aﬀilrs, there is ihe: I 
prepares them, that, which determines to un- 

| B- dertakethem and, laſtiy, that, which mak 
| them have ſucceſs: So the true Science o 
Hiſtory is to obſerve, in every time, thoſe 
- ſecret Diſpoſitions, which have prepar'd and 
made way for great Changes, and the impor- 
eee which have brought them 


to pals, 
0 4 N Indeed 


before one, chat is to lay, to conſider thoſe 


- ſhewn; and that I might keep your 


* * 
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eienr ene 
Indeed it is not ſufficient to look only 


great Events, which all ona ſudden do decide 
the Fortune of Empires. He that would 


gain a deep and thorough Knowledge of hu- 


man things, ought to take them ar their firſt 
Head and Spring; and he muſt obſerve the 


5 Taclinations, and the Tempers; or, to ſpeak 


all in one word, the Charafer, as well of che 
People governing in general, as of the Princes 

in particular; or, if you pleaſe, of all the ex- 
traordinary Men, who by the Importance of 
the Part they have had in the World, have 
contributed, either well or ill, to the chang! 

of States, and to the publick Fortune. 


I haye endeavour'd to prepare you to theſe 
neceſſary Reflections in the fr/# part of this 
Diſcourſe; you may be able now to obſerve 
the Genius of the People, and that of thole 
great Men that have led them. The Events, 
that have ſucceeded in the Ach hae been; 
ind in- 
tent upon the Chain of the great Affairs of the 
World, which principally I would have you 
to. underſtand, I have purpoſely omitted ſe- 
veral particular Facts, whoſe Conſequences 
have not been ſo conſiderable." But becauſe, 
by our fixing ſo much upon the End propos'd, 


and from thence ſlightly paſſing over ſeveral 


things, we cou'd not ſo well make the juſt 
Reflections on them they deſerve, you may 
be pleas'd now to ſet yourſelf about ic with 


a more particular Attention, and to accuſtom 


your 
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Thereby, Sir, you will learn, what is ſo 
veceſſary to be known, thit-although,. if we 


runs ſeems alone to decide the eſtabliſhment 
the ruin of Empires; yet, perfectly to 
underſtand the whole, it ha pens, juſt as it 
does at play, where; the. moſt agile and dex- 
trous carries it againſt the ſtronger Hand. 


In fine, in this tragical and; bloody Game, 
where People are in diſpute about Empire 
and Gs he that hath forecaſted at the 
greateſt diſtance, that hath moſt apply*d him- 
ſelf, that hath continu'd longeſt: in the moſt 
difficult Labours; and, in a word, he that 
hath the greateſt Skill, either in puſhing on, 
or improving, a begun Encounter, hath at 
laſt had the Advantage, and hath made even 
Fortune herſelf aſſiſting to his Deſigns. 


Therefore it behoves you not to be weary 
of inquiring into the cauſes of great Changes, 
ſince that nothing can be more ſerviceble to 
inſtruct you than ſuch inquiries; but eſpecial- 
ly ſeek till you find thom in the Event of 


Have regard to particular accidents, For- 


great Empires, where the Greatneſs of the o 


| Accidents makes them more plain and ma» 
many” re) we” 


Op 


13. 5uftin, and the Tanais of Juſtin, rais'd up for a little 
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_ B& mong the great Empires that of 
8 BBeccbur, nor that Fe Hercules, 
Echiopi- e thoſe famous Conquerors of the 
ans, and aies and the Ea. Their 
67Þ7203 Hiſtories have nothing certain, their Con- 

queſts have nothing of Connection in them: 
we will leave them to be celebrated by the 
Poets, who have made them the greateſt 
Subject of their Fables, 
And I ſhall ſay as little of the Empire 
Brad 1. Which the Madhes of Herodotus, chat very 
Strab, 133, much reſembles the Indatlhrſes of Magaſ benet, 


l. 2. while in Aſia Major. The Scythians, whom 
that Prince carried to the War, did ra- 
ther make Incurſions than Conqueſts. It 
was only in Rencounters, and by repel- 
ling, puſhing, and purſuing the Cimme- 

| rians, 


an JA 1 
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where they [had eſtabliſh'd their Dominion, 
Thoſe: new Conquerors reigned: there bur 
eight and twenty Yearsz their Impiety, their 


Avarice, and Brutality made them quickly 


loſe it; and Cyaxeres, the Son! of Phraortes, 
from whom they had conquer'd it, drove 
them out of it again. Being driven to a cor- 
ner of his Kingdom, which the Conquerors 
had either neglected, or which perhaps 
they were not able to force, he waited 
with Patience till thoſe brutiſh 
rors had ſtirr'd up the publick Hatred, and 
fo ruin d and deſtroy d themſelves by the 
diſorders of their Government. | 


107 
rians, that they entred in Media, beat the 
Medes, and took that part of Xfia from them, 


And we find yet in Stralo, who huth tas Lb. 13. 


ken it from the ſame Megaſfthenes, one Tear · 
ton, King of Ethiopia; this ought: to be 
Tirbakab mention'd in the Scripture, whoſe 


Arms were fear'd in the time of Sennacberib, 2 Kings 
King of ria. That Prince went even *. 9. 


all along the Coaſt of Africt, and came un- 
to the Borders of Europe. But what ſhould 
I ſay of a Man, that I can find but very 


little mention of among the Hiſtorians, and 


whale Government had no continuance. 
The Ethiopians, whereof he was King, 


were, if we will believe Herodotus, the jr 
3. 


Handſomeſt and moſt delicate ſhapen Men 
in the World. Their Wit was quick and 
ſtrong, bur they took no care to cultivateir, 
placing their Confidence in their robuſt 
Bodies, and nervous Arms. Their Kings 
were electiye, and they gave the Throne 

| to 


Xxxxii. 2. 


to the Colonies of Hercules, very probably ** 


od. lik. 
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to the greateſt and the ſtrongeſt, We 
judge of their Humour — an Action vil 
Herodotus relates. When Cambyſes! ſent to 
them Ambaſſadors and Preſents, ſuch: as 
the Perſians gave, of Purple, Bracelets of 
Gold, and Compoſitions of Perfume, they 
laught at thoſe Preſents in which they could 
find nothing that was profitable to Life, 
as well as at their Ambaſſadors, whom 
they took for Spies, as they were. But 
their King was alſo reſolv'd to make a 

Preſent after his manner to the King of 
Perfia: and taking into his Hand a ny 
which a Perfian could ſcarce hold, ſo far 
was he from being able to draw it, 'be bent 
it in the Preſence of the Ambaſſadors, bid - 
ding them hearken to the Counſel which the 
King of Ethiopia gave to the King of Perfea: 
When the Perſians are able, as eaſily. as { 
am, to make uſe of a Bow of this Greatneſs 


and Strength, let them come and attack: the 


Ethiopians, -but let them bring with them 
more Forces than yet Cambyſcs bas. In the 
mean time let them thank the Gods, who haue 
not put into the. Hearts of the Ethiopians, the 
ambitious defire of ſpreading themſelves out of 
their own: Country. When he had ended 
this Sentence, he looſen'd bis Bow, and 
gave it to the Ambaſſadors. \, We cannot 
ſay what would have been the event of 
the War, Cambyſes being enrag'd at this 
Anſwer, ſet forth againſt Ethiopia like a 
Madman, without any Order, without 
Convoy, without Diſcipline; and faw his 
Army 2 2 for Want. of 2 wg 


*y 
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the midſt of the Sands, before evet he came 
near the Enemy. 


However, thoſe People of Eediopis were 


not ſo juſt as they proudly pretended to be, 
nor ſo ſhut up within their own Country. 
Their Neighbours, the Egyptians, ſeve- 


ral times felt their Power. There is no- 
thing of Continuedneſs in the Counſels of 
thoſe ſavage and ill cultivated Nations: It 


Nature did at any time begin in them any 


Sentiments, ſhe never finiſh'd: them. 

that we find but very little to be learnt 

or — from them. Therefore we will 

ſpeak no more of them, but now comme to 
a more polite People: 


The Egyptians are che firſt four whom | 


we have lernt any Rules of Government. 
This being a grave and ſerious Nation, firſt 
under ſtood the true end of Polity, which 
is to render Life commodious, and the Peo- 
ple happy. The Temperature of the Coun- 
try being always even and uniform, made 
their Judgments more ſolid and conſtant. 
As Virtue is the Foundation of all Society, 


ſo they — cultivated and improvd 


ic. Their ch Virtue was Gratitude. 


109 


The Honour that was given to them for 91,4. 135. 
being the moſt generous and grateful, ſhews 1. P. 2. 


they were likewiſe the moſt ſociable; Kind- 
neſſes are the Bond both of publick and 

ate Concord. He that acknowledges 

uvours, loves to beſtow them; and in 
baniſhing Ingratitude, the pleaſure of do- 
ing Good remains ſo pure, that there is no 
way for one to be inſenſible of it. Their 
Laws were ſimple, full of Equity, and pro- 


per 
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per to unite Citizens to one another. He, 
who, being able to reſcue a Man aſſaulted, 
did not do it, was puniſh'd with as ſeyere 
a Death as the Aſſaſſin himſelf. If we 
could not help the unfortunate, at leaſt we 
ought to impeach the Author of the Vio- 
lence, and there were Paniſhments eſta- 
bliſh'd on purpoſe. for. thoſe; that were fail 
ing in this Duty. Thus were the Citizens 
a Guard each to other, and all the Body 
of the State was join'd: againſt the wicked 
Doer. It was not permitted for any one 
to be uſeleſs in the State; The Law 


aſſign d to every one their Buſineſs, which 


was perpetuated from Father to Son. 
They were not to have two, nor cbuld 


they change their Profeſſion ; but then all 


Profeſſions were honour'd. But it was ne- 
ceſſary there ſhould be ſome, both Em- 
ployments and Perſons, more conſiderable 
than others, as it is but fit that Eyes 
ſhould be in the Body; their Luſtre 
will not make the Feet and lower Parts to 
be ever the more deſpis' d. So among the 
Egyptians, the Prieſts and the Soldiers had 
their particular Marks of Honour: but all 
the Traders, even to the leaſt, were had 
in eſteem: and it was believ'd a criminal 
Matter to deſpiſe and ſcorn the Citizens, 
whoſe Labours, whatſoever they were, 
contributed to the Weal publick. By this 
means all Arts came to their Perſection ; 
the Honour, which cheriſh'd tem, was in 
every thing concern d: they made greater 
Improvements in what they had always 
ſeen done, and to what in patticular _ 


5 
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= there was one Occupation which all 
Men were to be concern d in; and that was 
the Study of the Laws and Wiſdom. Ig- 
norince of the Religion and Polity of one's 
Country is no where excuſable in any Go- 
vernment. Here every Profeſſion. had its 
Canton, to which it was particularly aſſign'd. 

There fell out no Inconvenience by it in 
a Country whoſe Extent was not very 
great, and in ſo curious and exact Or- 
der.” Thoſe that had a mind to be idle, 
knew not where: to hide themſelves. 

Amidſt theſe many good Laws, that 
which was the beſt-of them, was, that all 
People were brought up to obſerve them. 2 
A new Cuſtom was a Prodigy in Egypt 8 
12 Every one did there always the ſame; and Herod. l 2; 

the punctual Care they had to obſerve Diad. I. 1. 
ſmall things maintain'd the great. 80 f. 2. Plat. 
that never was there any People that had “ Leg. 2. 
longer preſery*d their Cuſtoms and Laws. 
The Regularity and  Awfulneſs of their 
Courts of Juſtire contributed to the up- 2 
holding of chat Genius. Thirty one Judges <5 
were choſen out of the principal Cities 
to make up that Commiſhon to judge : 
the whole Kingdom. They were c- 1 
cuſtom'd to ſee in thoſe high Places only 1 
the moſt grave Men of their Country, and | 
ſuch as were of the cleareſt Integrity. The 
Prince gave them certain Salaries, that ſo 
they, being freed from domeſtick Entangle- 
ments, might beſtow the whole of their 
time in making the Laws to be the better 

. obſery'd. - 
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obſery'd. They receiv'd no Advantage 
by Suits of Law, for as yet they had never 
thought of making a Trade of Juſtice. To 
avoid Surprizes, the Matters were debated 
in thoſe Aſſemblies by Arguments in writ- 
ing. They were afraid there of falſe Elo- 
quence, which might dazzle rhe Under- 
ſtanding, and ſtir up the Paſſions. Truth 
could not be told there in too plain a man- 
ner. The Preſident of the Senate wore a 
Collar of Gold and precious Stones, from 
whence hung a Figure without any Eyes, 


Which they call'd Truth, When he took 


it, that was the Signal to begin the Court. 
He bow'd it to the Party that was to gain 


his Cauſe, and that was the Form of pro- 


nouncing the Sentence. One of | the 
fineſt of the Egyptian Arts, to make their 


ancient Maxims be preſerv'd, was, to 


inveſt them with certain Ceremonies, that 
imprinted them in their Minds. Theſe 
Ceremonies were obſerv'd with due re- 
flection; and the ſerious Humour of the 
Egyptians did not ſuffer that they ſhould 
be rurn'd into ſimple Formula s. Bat 
they had in Egypt one kind of Judgment 
which was very extraordinary, and which 
none eſcap'd; It was the Conſolation, at 
the time of Death, of leaving their Names 
in eſteem among all men; and of all hu- 
man Goods this is the only one that Death 


cannot raviſh from us. Vet it was not ſuf- 


fer'd in Egypt to commend all the Dead 
indifferently z That was an Honour to be 
had by a publick Judgment, As ow. as 
+71 £71: a Man 
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a Man was dead, they brought him unto 
Judgment: The publick Accuſer was 
heard; If he prov'd that the Conduct of 
the Deceas'd had been bad, then the Me- 
mory of him was condemn'd, and he was 
depriy'd of Sepulture. The People re- 
ver'd the power of their Laws, which 
reach'd them even after Death, and e- 
very one, being touch'd by the Example, 
was afraid to diſhonour his Memory and 
his Family. But if the Deſunct was nor 

convicted of any Crime, then he had an 

honourable Interment 3 they made his Pa- 
negyrick, but they meddled not at all with 
his Birth. All Egypt was noble, and be- 
fide they receiv'd no further Commenda- 
tions than what they had got by their own 
S i 

Every one knows how curious the Egypti- 
ans were in preſerving dead Bodies. Their 
Mummies are to be ſeen at this day. Thus 
their Gratitude to their Kindred was im- 
mortal: Children by ſeeing the Bodies of 
their Anceſtors, call'd to mind their Vir- 
tues, whieh the Publick had paid ſuch Ac- 
knowledgments to, and they were incited 
to love thoſe Laws, which had ſo recom- 
mended them. | De 

To prevent borrowing, which was the 
Parent of Idleneſs, Frauds and Branglings, 
the Decree of King Af5chis did not ſuffer 

any to borrow, but upon condition that uod. lib. 

he pledg'd the Body of his Father to bim 2. 
of whom he borrow'd. And it was both Pied. 5. 1. 
an Impiety and an Infamy together, not to 

PART II. 1 redeem, 
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redeem, as ſoon as ever one could, ſo pre- 


cious a Pledge; and he that dy'd before 


Ibid, 


he had acquitted himſelf of that Duty, was 
deny'd Burial. q Os 

The Kingdom was Hereditary; but the 
Kings were oblig'd more than all others, 
to live according to the Laws. Not that 
any had yet enter'd into the leaſt Diſpute 
againſt them, as Kings; or that any one 
offer'd at a right to control or force them. 


On the contrary, their Princes were look'd 


upon as Gods. Ancient Cuſtom alone was 
their ſufficient Rule; and they refolv'd 
to live no otherwiſe than their Anceſtors z 
hence they patiently ſuffer d themſelves, 
not only to be regulated in the Quality 


and quantity of their Table (for that 


was indifferent and eaſy to them; in 
Egypt, where all People were ſober, and 
where the Air of the Country was a friend 
to Frugality) but they were content that 
their very Hours ſhould be ſet them. In 
waking at break of day, when their Minds 
were moſt refin'd, and their Thoughts 
moſt clear, they read their Inſtructions, 
or rather Letters and Advices, that th 

might have a more exact and true Idea 
of the Matters they were to decide. As 
ſoon as they were dreſs'd, they went to 


- facrifice in the Temple. There, being 


incompaſs'd by all their Court, and the 
Victims at the Altar, they aſſiſted at 
a Prayer full of Inſtruction, where the 
Chief Prieſt pray'd to the Gods to confer 
on the Prince all Royal Virtues, fo that 
he might be religious to the Gods, placid 
15 | towards 
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towards Men, moderate, juſt, magnani- 
mous, ſincere, and far from falſhood, li- 
beral, a Maſter of himſelf, puniſhing be- 
low, but rewarding above, Deſert. The 


Chief Prieſt afterwards ſpake of the Faults 


that Kings might commit, but he always 
ſuppos'd they fell into them by ſurprize, 
or ignorance, charging with Imprecations 
the Miniſters, that gave them evil Counſels 


was the manner of inſtructing Kings; They 


thought Reproaches did only ſower their 


Spirits, and that the moſt effectual way 
of inſpiring Virtue into them, was to 
point out to them their Duty in Praiſes 
conformable to the Laws, and gravely 
deliver'd before their Gods. After Prayer 
and Sacrifice, they read to the King in 


the Sacred Books, the Counſels and the 


Actions of great Men, that ſo he might 


govern his Kingdom by their Maxims, 


and maintain the Laws, which had made 


his Predeceſſors, as well as their Subjects, 


happy. _ 5 

That which ſhews that theſe Remon- 
ſtrances were made and hearken'd to ſeri- 
ouſly, was that they had their effect; eſpe- 
cially among the Thebans, that is to ſay in the 
chief Dynaſty, that where the Laws: were 


in force, and which came at laſt to be the 


Miſtreſs of all the reſt, and where the zruly 
greatef Men were Kings. The two Mercuries, 

uthors of Sciences, and of all the Inſti- 
tutions of the Egyptians, the one near the 
time of the Deluge, and the other, whom 
they call'd Triſmepiſius, or Termaximus, a 
| 12 Contem- 


and conceal'd the Truth from them. This 


Ibid, 
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| Contemporary of Moſes, were both Kings. 
Herod, I. 2. 


of Thebes, All Egypt profitted by their 
Light, and Thebes owes to their Inſtructions 

their having had very few bad Princes. 
Thoſe were ſpared during their Lives; the 
publick Repoſe would have it ſo; but 
they were not exempt from the Judgment 
they were to undergo after Death. Some 
have been deny'd Burial, but there are 
few examples of them; but on the con- 
trary, moſt of the Kings have been in 
ſo dear Eſteem with the People, that 
every one bewail'd their Death, as much 
as that of their Parents, or Children. ..; 
This cuſtom of judging Kings after their 
Death ſeem'd ſo juſt to the People of 
God, that themſelves have practis'd it. 
We read in the Scriptures that -wick- 
ed Kings have been depriv'd of the 
Burial of their Anceſtors, and we learn 
from Joſephus, that that Cuſtom: laſted e- 
yen to the time of the Aſmonæaus. This 


gave Kings to underſtand, that if their 
Majeſiy put them above Human Judg- 


ments in this Life, they were not above 
them when Death had laid them but E- 
qual with other Men. * ken 

The Egyptians had an inventive Genius, 
and they turn'd it to things that were pro- 
fitable. Their Mercuries have fill'd Egypt 
with wonderful Inyentions, and ſcarce have 
left it ignorant of any thing that might 
make kie eaſy and commodious. I 
cannot give to the Egyptians the Honour 
they have conferr'd on their Ofris, for 
having invented Tillage, becauſe it, was 


N 
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found at all times in the neighbouring Pied. 7. 1. 
Countries of the World, where Mankind, gs 
was ſpread, | and queſtionleſs it was known; B 


ever ſince the World began. The Egyptians 
themſelves likewiſe give ſo great an Anti- 
quity to O/ris, that it is plainly ſeen they 
have confounded his time with that of the 
beginning of the World, and they would 
fain attribute to him ſome things, whoſe 
n was long before all times known 
in their Hiſtory. '' But if the Egyptians 
were not the firſt Inventors of Agriculture, 
nor of the other Arts which we ſee before 
the Deluge, they have yer brought them 
to ſuch Perfection, and have taken ſo great 
care to reſtore and eſtabliſh them among the 
People, where Barbariſm had made them be 
forgot, that their Honour comes very little 
ſhorr' of thoſe that were the firſt Inventors. 
Indeed there are ſome things of great 
Uſefulneſs, the Invention whereof cannot be 
diſputed with them. For as their Country 


was level and open, and their Heaven always Plat. xp. 
clear and uncloudy, they were the firſt that Pied. 1. 
obſery'd' the Courſe of the Stars: and they Im 6 


were the firſt alſo that regulated the Year. 
Thoſe ' Obſervations threw them naturally 
into Aritbmetick; and if it be true what 


Plato ſays, That the Sun and the Moon Plar. in 
taught Men the Knowledge of Numbers, Im. 


that is to ſay, that they began the Accounts 
regulated by that of Days, Months, and 
Years, then the Egyprians were the firſt 
who hearken'd to thoſe marvellous In- 
ſtructors. The Planets and other Stars 
were no leſs known to them, and they 
99 I 3 found 
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found out that great Tear which brings 
back all the Heaven to its farſt point. To 
know their own Lands, every year-coyer'd 
| over by the overflowing of Nile, they 

were forc'd to betake themſelves to ſur- 

vey ing, which quickly taught them Geo- 

metry, They were great Obſervers of Na- 

ture, which in an Air fo ſerene, and un- 

| der a Sun ſo burning, was very ſtrong in 

| its Products amongit them. *T was. that 
| which made them find out, or perfect, Phy- 

3 fick. Thus all Sciences were in great eſteem 

| | "_ . with them. The firſt Inventors of uſeful 

| Herod, 3. things receiv'd, both whilſt they liv'd, and 

| init, after their Deaths, Rewards worthy of their 
Labour. Twas that conſecrated the Books 

of their two Mercuries, and made them to 

be look'd on as divine Books. The firſt 

People that had Libraries, were thoſe 

Diod. I. 1, of Egypt. The Title that was given them 

$. 2. made them very deſirous to purchaſe them, 

and to ſearch into the Secrets of them; 

they were call'd, The Treaſure of the Reme- 

dies of the Soul. Thereby it was cur d of 

the moſt dangerous Ignorance, that of its 

own Maladies, the Source of all other. 

One thing, which made the greateſt im- 
preſſion on the Minds of the Egyptians, 
was the eſteem and love of their Country. 
It was, they ſaid, the Manſion-Houſe of 
the Gods, they had reign'd there for many 

Millions of Veais. It was the Mother of 
Plat. in both Men and Beaſts, which the Land of 
im. Dio. Egypt, water'd with the River Nilus, had 
1: % 1. brought forth, whilſt all Nature beſides 
| was barren, The Pricſts that compos'd 


— 


the 


. 
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the Hiftory of Egypt out of that vaſt con- 
tinuance of Ages, which they only filbd 
with the Fables and Genealogies of their 
Gods, did it to imprint into the Minds of 
the People the Antiquity and Nobleneſs 
of their Country. Thus choſe to find 
enough to loſe themſelves in an Abyſs of 
Time which ſeem'd to bring them near to 
an Erernityz but their real Hiſtory was 
circumſcrib'd within reafonable Bounds.” 

Vet, their Love to their Country had 
more ſolid Foundations, Egypt was, in fine, 
the moſt beautiful Country in the World. 
the moſt plentiful by Nature, the beſt cul- 
tivated by Arr, the richeſt, and moſt com- 
modious, and the moſt adorn'd by the 
Care and Magnificence of her Kings. 
There was nothing but what was 

reat in their Deſigns and in their Works. 

hat they made of Nilus is incredible. It 
rain'd very ſeldom in Egypiz bur that 
River, which water'd it all by its regular 
Overflowings, brought ro it the Rains and 
the Snows of other Countries. For the 
better multiplying of ſo beneficial a River, 
Egypt was traverſed with an infinite number 5 3 
of Chanels of an incredible length and Die. 1. 5. 
largeneſs. Thus the Nile carry'd Fruitful- 2. 
ne every Where with its wholeſome 
Waters, united Towns to one another, 
and the great Sea to the Red Sea, kepr 
up Commerce both within and out of 
the Kingdom, and fortify'd it againſt the 
Enemy: fo that it was altogether both 
the Nouriſher and the Defender of Egypt. 
The Fields were for a while ſwallow'd up 
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with it; but the Towns: that were ſet a- 
bove by vaſt pains and labour, and rais'd 
as Iſlands in the midſt of the Waters, joy- 
ful at ſuch their advancements, they bebe 
all the Plain overflown; and at the ſame 
time made fruitful by the Nile. When it 
ſwell'd itſelf above Meaſure, there were 
great Lakes cut hollow by the Kings, that 
open'd their Boſoms to the pour d out 
Waters. Theſe again had their Diſcharges 
prepare d; great Sluices open'd,. or ſhut 
them up, as there was occaſion ; and the 
Waters, having thus their Retreat, tarry'd- 
no longer on the lands than juſt what was 
veceſſary to marle, and make them fertile. 
Such was the uſe of this great Lake, 
which was call'd the Lake of Mis, or of 


that had caus'd it to be made. One 
would be aſtoniſh'd to read, what has 
been affirm'd, that the Compaſs of it 
round was about a hundred and fourſcore 
Leagues. 'That too much of the good 
Land might not be loſt by the cutting it 
hollow, they extended it chiefly towards 


the Coaſt of Libya. The Fiſhery was 


worth to the King vaſt Sums of Money; 


and ſo when the Land did not produce any 


thing, it yielded Treaſures by being co- 
vered with the Waters. Two Pyramids, 
each of which bore upon a Throne two 
Coloſſus- like Statues, the one of Myris, the 
other of his Wife, were raiſed three hun- 
dred Foot high in the midſt of the Lake, 
of. an equal Depth under, as above, the 


Water: So that they ſhew'd that they 


Wer 8 
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were built beſore the Hollow was fll'd, and 
that a Lake of that vaſt Extent was made 
by Man's Hand under one ſingle Prince. 


| 
_ Thoſe who do not know to what degree ” = 
the Earth may be improv'd, take for a * {2M 
Romance what is related of the number | / | 
of the Towns in Egypt. The Richnefs of Herod. 2. | 
them is no leſs incredible. There was not Diod. 1, 2. | 


one of them that had not magnificent 

Temples, and moſt ſtately and auguſt 

Palaces. Architecture diſcover'd there, in 

all things, ſuch a noble Simplicity and 

Greatneſs, that it took up the whole Ima- Diod. ibi. 

gination, The long Galleries expos'd ro 5 

every} ones View ſuch Sculptures in them 1 

as Greece took for Models. Thebes was able 

to difpute it with the fineſt Cities of the , 

Univetſe, Her hundred Gates, which 

Homer ſung of, are known to all the World. 

She was as full of People, as ſhe was vaſt, a 

and it was ſaid ſhe could at one time draw | 

out ten thouſand able Soldiers thro' each Pomp. 

of her Gates. | | Mel. 1, 9. 
Let there be, if you pleaſe, à little -, 

ſtretch in that Number, yet it is moſt 

certain that her People were not eaſily - , '* 

number'd. The Greeks, and the Romans, 

have celebrated her Magnificence and 

Grandeur, though they had only ſcen 


the Ruins of her; ſo extremely ſplendid 9,3. bo. 


were thoſe Remains. Tac, Ann, 


If our Travellers had got fo far as where 2. 6. 
the City was built, they would, no doubr, _ 
have yet found ſomething incomparable in 
her Ruins: For the Works of the Egypti- 
ans were made to hold out againſt the de- 
6 ſtruction © 


8 
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. — we —_ Statues were Co- 
Herod. & boffes; their Pillars vaſt; Egypt aimed at 
_ lie. Grandeur, and to ſtrike the Eyes at a dif 
" tance, but always to content by the Juſt- 
neſs of the Proportions, There were diſco- 
ver'd in Said (you know very well that that 
Yeyag. pr. is the Name of Thebais) Temples and Pa- 
A N The- Jaces almoſt yet entire, where thoſe 'Pil- 
venot. lars and Statues are innumerable. One 
Palace is admir'd there above all, the 
Remains of which ſeem only to continue 
to efface the Glory of all others even rhe 
eateſt Works. Four Galleries, whoſe 
oſpect loſt our Sight, bounded on each 
fide by Spinxes of as curious a Subſtance, - 
as their Greatneſs is remarkable, ſerve as 
Avenues from four Portico's of ſuch a height 
as were an Aſtoniſhment to the Eyes. What 
Magnificence and Extent was there! As 
yet, thoſe that have deſcrib'd to us this 
prodigious Building, have not had time 
of going round it; nay, and are not very 
ſure they have ſeen above half of it; but 
however, all they have ſeen was very 


- 


> 
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WJ furprizing. A Hall, which ſeems to be 
WJ \plac'd in the middle of that flately Pa- 
IN e, was ſupported by ſix {core Pillars of 


thirty fix Foot in Compaſs, proportionably 
high, and intermixt with Obeliſques, which 
fo many Ages have never been able yet 
to demoliſh. Even the Colours are ſtill 
preſerv'd among the Ruins of that ad- 
mirable Edifice; ay, and preſerv'd in 
their Strength and Vivacity: So skilFd 
was Egypt in imprinting the Characters 
of Immortality on all her Works. 4 

| that 


[4 
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that the Name of the King i Nr 
2 known Parts of the World, and 
that our Prince extends like wiſe his Re- 
ſearches as far into the moſt beautiful 
Works of Nature and of Art, would 
ir not be an Object worthy of fo noble a 


N © to diſcover the Beauties which 


| Thehais. locks up in her Deſarts, and 


to inrich our Architecture with the In- 


ventions of Egypt 2 What Power and what 
Art was it, that could make fuch a Coun- 


try. to be the Wonder of the Univerſe ? © 


And . what Beauties might there not be 
found if we come yet unto this. Royal 


City, ſince that, at ſo great a Diſtance © 


from it, ſuch Marvels are diſcover'd ? 
- Burt it is Egypt's Glory alone to erect 
Monuments for Poſternty. Her Obe- 
\ liſques, even at this Day, as well by their 

Beauty, as their Height, do make up the 
chief Ornaments of Nome; and the Ro- 
mans, deſpairing of ever equalling the 
Egyptians, thought ir would very well 
contribute to their Greatneſs, the borrow» 
ing the Monuments of their Kings. | 
Egypt had not yet ſeen any great Build- 
ings beſides the Tower of Babel, when 
ſhe invented her Pyramids, which as well 
by their Figure, as by their Grandeur, tri- 
umph'd over Time and Barbarians. The 
good Taſie and Judgment of the Egyp- 
tians made them then to be in love on- 
ly with chings truly ſolid and regular. 
Nor is it the Point, Whether Nature of 
herſelf brought it to that ſimple” Air, 
to which it is ſo hard to return, when 
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the Judgwent is vitiated by | Novekies 


and extravagant Attempts: however it be, 
the Egyptians have lov'd only regular At- 


Diod. 1. 
Sect. 2. 


tempts: they only aim'd to be new and 
eie in the infinite variety of Nature; 
and boaſted that they only, like the Gods, 
had made Immortal Works. The Inſcrip- 
tions of the Pyramids were no leſs noble, 


than the Work itſelf; They ſpake to the 


Beholders. One of thoſe Pyramids by its 
Title admoniſh'd all Lookers on, how 
they did compare her with the reſt, ſaying 
that ſhe was as much above all the other Pyra- 
mids, as Jupiter was above all the others Gods: 


Whatever have been the efforts of Men, 


he inſufficiency and vanity of the ſame has 
been apparent in all things, and here par- 


W 


lace, call'd the Labyrinth,' if Herodotus, 
who ſaw it, did not aſſure us that it was 
more ſurprizing than the Pyramids. It 
was built on the fide of the Lake of My- 
ris, and a proſpect was given to it propor- 
tionably to the Grandeur of it. Other- 


wiſe it was not ſo much one ſingle Pa- 


lace, as a magnificent Pile of twelve Pa- 
laces regularly diſpos'd, and whieh had, 
as it were, one Communication. Fiſteen 
hundred Chambers join'd to Terras Walks 
were all ranged round a dozen Hal 


and. all thoſe that came to viſit them, 


were at a loſs how to find their way 
out again. The Building was as - large 
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under ground.  'Thoſe lower 
were defign'd. for the Sepulchres of Kings, 


and (who can mention it without Grief 
and Shame, 


nouriſh conſecrated Crocodils, which were 


Fabricks 
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and deep deploring the 
Blindneſs of Mankind?) yet withal to 


among the Gods of a Nan in all things 70 


elſe ſo great and wiſe. 


oY 1 


Vou would be aſtoniſh'd to he 0 mw 
Magnificence in the, Sepulchres of Egypt. 


50h beſides that they erected them as ſacred | 


onuments to bear to future Ages the 
Memory of thoſe great Princes, they 


look'd upon them as eternal Habitations. {af 
The Houſes were call'd Inns, where we bind jb, 


were only to be en paſſant, and for a 
Life too ſhort to. finiſh our defigns | 
in, but the rue Houſes were the Tombs, 
which we were to dwell in to infinite Ages. 
But Egypt laid not out its utmoſt efforts 
on inanimate. things. Her more noble 


Works and her moſt delicate Art lay in 


forming the Manners of Men. Greece 
was ſo convinc'd of it, that her greateſt 
Men, ſuch as Homer, Pythagorus, Plato, 
Lycurgus alſo, and Solon, thoſe two great 
Legiſlators, and others, needleſs here to 


mention, went to learn Wiſdom in Egypt; Ad. vii. 
God would even that Moſes ſpould be 20, 21,224 


earn d in all the Wiſdom of the Egyprians : 
and by that came he to be Mighty in 
Words and in Deeds, True Wiſdom makes 


uſe of every thing, and God will not have 
thoſe, whom he inſpires, to neglect humane 
means, which do allo, in their Ways come 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe Sages of Egypt had ftudy'd Rule 
and Government, which made their Minds 
ſolid, their Bodies robuſt, their Wives 
fruitful, and their Children ſtrong and vi- 

\gorous. By which means the People in- 
creas'd in number and in Force, The 


8 Country was naturally healthful, but Phi- 


loſophy had taught them that Nature re- 


W uir'd Aſſiſtance. There is an Art in 


forming Bodies, as well as Minds. This 
Art, which by Negligence we have 2 
was very well known to the Antients, a 


* Egypt had found it. It principally made 


ule of great Frugality and Exerciſe for this 
good Deſign, In a great Field of War 
+ which Herodotus ſaw, the Sculls of the 
Perſians eaſy to be pierc'd, and thoſe of 
the Egyptians more hard than the Stones 
with which they were mingled, plainly 
ſhew'd the Softneſs of the one, and the 
robuſt Conſtitution, which a frugal Dyet, 
and vigorous Exerciſes, gave to the other, 
Courſes on Foot, Races on Horſeback, 
and in Chariots, were much practis'd ir 
Egypt, and with an admirable Addreſs ; 
there were not in-all the World better 
Horſemen than the Egyptians. When Dio- 
dorus tells us, they deſpis'd the Lute, as an 
Exerciſe which had a dangerous Strength, 
and was but of a ſhort Continuance, he 
would be underftood by the Laze of the 
Strains and Violence of enraged Wreſtlers 
which Greece herſelf, tho? ſhe crown'd it in 
her Games, had 'condemn'd, as but very 
little agreeable to free Perſons; but with a 
certain moderation, it was very well becom+ 


ing 
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ing Gentlemen; and Diodorus himſelf informs 
us, that the Mercury of rhe Egyptians had in- 
vented the Rules of ir, as well as the Art 
of forming Bodies. The ſame muſt be 
underſtood alſo in Mt that Author ſays 
concerning Mufick, at which he makes 


the Egyptians to deſpiſe, as being apt to 74, 1. 5. 2. 


ſoften and debaſe the Courage, was, doubt= 
leſs, that ſoft and effeminate Muſick, 
which only provok'd them to Pleaſures, 
and to a falle and wemanniſh Tenderneſs. 
For, as for that generous Muſick, whoſe 
noble Concords raiſe the Mind and Heart, 
the Egyptians never lighted that, ſeeing, 


as Diodorus himſelf tells us, their Mercury 14. 1. S. 1: 


had invented it, and had alſo invented the 
graveſt Sorts of muſical Inſtruments. In 
the folemn Proceſſion of the Egyptians, 
where the Books of Triſmegiſius were car- 
ry'd in Pomp, there was ſeen the Chanter 
at the Head, holding in his Hand à Sym- 


bol of Muſick (I know not what it was) cle. Alex. 
and the Book of the ſacred Hymns. In ſhort, Strom. 
Ezype forgot nothing that might poliſh l. 6. 


the Mind, ennoble the Heart, and 2 

the Body. Four Hundred thouſand Sol- 
diers, which ſhe maintain'd, were thoſe 
of her Citizens, which ſhe exercis'd with 
the exacteſt Care. The Laws of the Militia 
were eaſily kept, and as it were of them- 
ſelves, becauſe the Parents inſtructed their 
Children in them: for the Profeſſion of 
War went from Father to Son, as other 
Profeſſions did; and, next to the Prieſtly 
Families, thoſe that were accounted the 
molt illuſtrious, were, as among us, the 
SEN Families 
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Families ſet apart for Arms. But yet I 
will not fay that Egypt hath been very 
Martial. She ' hath had a great many 
Troops well dhe and kept; ſhe 


hath often exercis'dfthem for a Show in 
military Services,” and, as it were, had the 
images and reſemblances of Battles; but 
it is only War and downright Fighting, 
that makes Men Warriors. Egypt lov'd 
Peace, becauſe ſhe lov'd Juſtice, and had 
only Soldiers for her Defence. Being con- 
tented with her own Country, which had 
Plenty of all things, 'ſhe thought but little 
of enlarging it by Conqueſts. She did it at 
ter another way, by ſending her Colonies 
all the World over, and with them Polite» 
_ neſs and Laws. The moſt celebrated Cities 
came to learn in Egypt their Antiquities, 
and: the firſt beginning of their moſt excel- 
lent Inſtitutions, They conſulted her on all 
ſides in the Rules of Wiſdom, When thoſe 


_ . of Elis had ſet up the Olympick Games, the 


moſt famous of all Greece, they ſought by a 
ſolemn Embaſſy the approbation ot the E- 
gyptians, and learnt from them new ways of 
incouraging the Combatants. Egypt reign'd 
by her Counſels, and that Government of 
Underſtanding appear'd to her more no- 
ble and glorious, than that ſhe eſtabliſh'd 
by her Arms. Although the Kings of 
Thebes were incomparably the moſt puiſ- 
ſant of all the Kings of Egypt, yet they 
never attempted upon the neighbouring 
Dynaſties ; unleſs it was to ſecure them 
when invaded by the Arabians: ſo that to 
ſpeak truly, they rather choſe to get from 
| Strangers, 
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Strangers, than were willing to lord it 

over their own natural e But 

when they concerned themſelves with be- 

ing Conquerors, they ſurpals'd all others. 

I do not ſpeak of Oſiris, the Conqueror of 

the Indians; probably that was Bacchus, 

or ſome other Hero as fabulous. The 
Father of Seſoſtris (the learned will have 

him Amenophis, otherwiſe Memnon) either Died. I. 1. 
through Inſtinct or Humour, or, as the E-. 2. 


Optians ſay, by the Authority of an O- 
racle, firſt thought of making his Son a 


Conqueror. He follow'd the way of the 
Egyptians in it, that is to ſay, with great 
deliberation. All Children, that were born 
the ſame day as Seſoſtris, were brought to 
Court by the King's Command : He bred. 
them up as if they were his own, and with 
the ſame care as S2/ofiris, near whom they 
were bred. - He could not give him either 
more faithful Miniſters, or more zealous. 
Companions for his Wars. When he was 
ſomewhar grown up he made him ſerve 
his Apprenticeſhip in a War againſt the 
Arabians. That young Prince there learnt 
to be patient of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
brought that Nation into Submiſſion, 
which until then was untameable. Being 
accuſtom'd to warlike Labours by that 
Conqueſt, his Father made him turn to 
the Weſt of Egypt; he attack'd Libya, 
and a great Part of that vaſt Region was 
ſubdued. About this time his Father 
dy'd, leaving him in a condition of un- 
dertaking all things. He form'd no leſs 
a Deſign than that of the Conqueſt of the 
PART Il. K World: / 
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World: but, before he went out of his 
Kingdom, he provided for his own Secu- 
rity in it, in gaining the Aﬀections of all 

Died, ibid. his People by his Liberality and Juſtice, 
and alſo by regulating the Government 
with an extreme Prudence. In the mean 
while that he was making his Preparations, 
he levied Soldiers, and gave them for their 
Captains thoſe young Men, which his Fa- 
ther had caus'd to be bred up with 
him. Theſe were ſeventeen hundred, able 
to inſpire into all the Army Courage, 
Diſcipline, and the Love of their Prince. 
That done, he enter'd into Ethiopia, 

: which he made tributary to him. HH 
went on with his Victories in Aa. FJeru- 
ſalem ſoon felt the Force of his Arms. 
Raſh and violent Rehboboam could not 
reſiſt him, ſo that Se/afiris carry'd away 
the Riches of Solomon. God by a juſt 
Judgment, had deliver'd them into his 
Hands. He travelled into the Indies 

further than Hercules, or Bacchus, and 
further than ever was done by Alex- 

ander, for he ſubdued the Country be- 

yond Ganges. You may therefore judge 

if the more neighbouring Countries with- 

ſtood him. The Scythians obey'd him 

[ even to Tanais: Armenia and Cappadocia 
became his Subjects. He left a Colony 

in the ancient Kingdom of Colchos, where 
the Cuſtoms of Egypt have always con- 
tinu'd ſince. Herodotus hath ſeen in leſſer 
Afia, from one Sea to the other, the 
Monuments of his Victories, with the 
proud Inſcription of Seſeſtris, King of Kings, 
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and Lord of Lords. There were ſome of 
them even in Thrace, and he extended his 
Empire from Ganges to the Danube; The 
difficulty of getting Proviſions, kept him 
from entring any further into Europe, He 
return'd, after nine years, loaden with the 
Spoils of all the conquer'd People: Some 
of them had very ' couragiouſly defended 
their Liberty; others yielded without Re- 
ſiſtance. Seſoſtris took cate' to mark out, on 
his Monuments, the difference of thoſo in 
Hieroglyphick Figures, after the manner 
of the Egyptians, To delcribe his Empire, 
he found out Geographical Charts. 2 
hundred famous Temples, erected to the 
honour” of the tutelary Gods of all the 
Towns, were the firſt, as well as the moſt 
beautiful, Tokens of his Conqueſts ; and 
he was very careful to publifh in the In- 
ſcriptions, that thoſe great Works had 
been accompliſh'd without any fatigue to 
his Subjects. He made it his Glory to Herod. 10: 
govern them diſcreetly, and not to make Da. ibid. 
any but his Captives to aſſiſt at the Mo- 
numents of ' his Victories. Solomon had 
given him the Example. That wiſe Prince 2 Chron, 
employ'd only his tributary People in vii. 9 
the great Works which render'd his 
Reign immortal. The Natives were in-, 
gag d in more noble Exereiſes: they were 
Men of War, and chief of his Captains. 
Seſoſtris could not regulate himſelf by a 
more 'perfe& Model. He reign'd thirty 
three years, and a long time enjoy'd his 
Triumphs, much more worthy of Honour Died. 1. f. 
and Glory, if his Vanity had not made 2. 
K 2 | him 
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barb. poſt 
Herod, 
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him to be drawn in his Chariot by van- 
quiſh'd Kings, It. ſeems be ſcorn'd. to 
meet Death as other Men; for being be- 
come blind in his old Age, he dy'd by 
his own. hand, at leaſt in his on way. 
His Empire however did not exceed the 
fourth Generation. But there remain d yet, 
in the time of Tiberius, very magnificent 
onuments, which ſufficiently. ſhewed the 
Extent. of it, as well as the Greatneſs of 
his Tributes, Egypt ſoon return'd to her 
own peaceful. Temper. It has been writ 
that. Seſoſtris was the firſt, that, after his 
Conqueſt, ſoften'd the Tempers of the E- 
ians, from a fear of their Revolting. 
we may believe ſo, it could only be a Pre- 
caution he took up for his Succeſſors. But 


Neuympbiod. Wiſe and abſolute, as he was, what could 
J. 12. rer. 


be ſeen, that might make him fearful of 
his Subjects, who ador'd him? Beſides, 


ſuch a Thought as that was unworthy ſo 


eat a Prince, and it was an ill Proviſion 
or the ſecurity of his Conqueſts, to ſuf- 


- fer the Courage of his Subjects ro be 
lower'd and dejected. It is true, like- 


wiſe, that that great Empire did not 
laſt long. It was to fall. A Diviſion 


was made in Egypt. Under Amaſis the 


blind, the Ethiopian Sabacen . invaded the 


Kingdom. He treated the People of it 


as well, and did there as Great things, 
as any of the natural Kings. Never was 
there ſeen a Moderation like to that of 


bis, ſince that after fifty years of a hap- 


py Reign, he returned into Etbionia to 
N 0 
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obey the Advertiſements which, he be- 
liev'd, came from Heaven. The Kingdom, 


thus left, fell into the hands of Set hon Prieſt 
of Vulcan, a religious Prince, after his way, 
but little of a Warriour, and who abſolutely 


enervated the Militia, by his ill treating of 
his Soldiers. From that time Egypt main- 
rain'd herſelf only by hired Forces. There 


was found in her a kind of Anarchy for 
there were twelve Kings, choſen by the 

People, who ſhar'd among them the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom. Theſe built 
the twelve Palaces that make up the Lahy- 
rinth. Tho' Egypt could not forget her 
Magnificences, yet ſhe was weaken'd and 
divided under thoſe twelve Princes, One 
of them (to wit P/ammeticus) made him- 
ſelf Maſter by the Aſſiſtance of Strangers, 
Egypt was ſo far re-eſtabliſh'd as to remain 
pretty powerful for five or ſix Reigns. 
At length that antient Kingdom, after it 
had continu'd about „teen hundred Years, 
became weaken'd by the Kings of Babylon 
and by Cyrus, and then fell a Prey to Cam- 
byſes, the moſt violent and outragious of 
all Princes. | | I 
. Thoſe who very well underſtood the 


Temper of Egypt have confeſs d that the gra. I. i7; 


was not given to War: You have heard 
the Reaſons of it. She liv'd in Peace a- 
bout Thirteen hundred ' Years, when ſhe 
brought forth her irt Warrior, who was 


Seſofiris. We ſee alſo that ar laſt, inſtead 


of her. Militia fo carefully diſciplin'd and 
kept up, her greateſt Force conſiſt- 
| ed in ſtrange Traops, which is one of 

| K 5 the 
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the moſt deplorable Defects that a State 
can have. But no human things are per- 
fect, and it is no eaſy thing to have in 
Perfection both the Arts of Peace and the 
Advantages of War, Tis a long Con- 
tinuance to have ſubſiſted for Sixteen hun- 
dred Years. Some Ethiopians reign'd at 
Thebes in that Interval, among others Sa- 
bacon, and, as we may believe, Tirbakah. 
But Egypt gain'd this Benefit from the ex- 
cellent Conſtitutions of her State, that the 
Strangers who conquer'd her, rather took 
up her Cuſtoms than introduc'd any of 
their own: 'Thus, changing of Maſters, 
ſhe made no change of Government. She 
could very hardly endure the Perſians, whole = 
Yoke ſhe would often ſhake. But ſhe was 

not martial enough to ſupport herſelf, by 
her own Force. againſt ſo great a Power; 
and the Grecians, who defended her, be- 
ing engag'd by their own Diviſions were 
forc'd to leave her: So that ſhe fell back 
always to her Maſters, the Perſians; but 


however ſhe was reſolutely tenacious of 


her old Cuſtoms, and for a great while in- 
capable of being brought off from the 
Maxims of her frſ Kings. Yet, altho' 
ſhe retain'd many of them under the Pzole- 
mies, the mixture of the Grecian and Afiatict 
Faſhion was ſo great in her, that ſhe could 
ſcarce be any longer known for old Egypt. 
We muſt not forget that the times of the 


Diod 1. f. antient Kings of Egypt are very uncertain, 


even in the Hiſtory of the Egyptians, We 
hardly know where to place Ohymanduas, 
tho' we fee ſo many magnificent Monu- 

| ments 
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ments of him in Diodorus, and ſuch plori- 
ous Signs of his Battles, Ir ſeems the E- 
gyptians knew not who was Se/oſtris's Fas 
ther, for neither Herodotas, nor Diodorus, 
has nam'd him. His Power, however, is 
more remarkable by 'the Monuments he 
has left in all the Earth, than by the Me- 
mories of his Country; and thoſe Reaſons 
do ſhew us, that we are not to believe, as 
ſome do, that what Egypt hath publiſh'd 
of her Antiquities, has been always ſo 
exact and punctual as ſhe hath boaſted 
ſeeing that ſhe herſelf is ſo uncertain of 
the moſt ſignal time of her Monarchy, 


— o 
 — —_— 4 
— — on 


THE great Empire of the Egyptians ne Afyri- 
was, as it were, detach'd from all others, ans och 
and, as you have ſeen, had not a very long ien 
Continuance. That which we are now to e A 


ſpeak of is more ſupported; and hath more \jed.cand 
particular Dates. Cyrus. 
_ . Nevertheleſs we have yet very few things 
certain concerning the fir} Empire of the 
Aſſyrians : But let us place the beginning of 
it at what time we will, according to the 
different Opinions of the Hiſtorians, you 
will fee, that when the World was divided 2 
into ſeveral petty States, which the Princes | 
rather thought how to preſerve chan to 
enlarge; Ninus, who was more forward Pied. J. 
and undertaking, and withal more puiſ- Juſt te 
ſant than his Neighbours, ſubdu'd them 
one after another, and went on with his 
Conqueſts far up in the Eaf. His Wife 
Semiramis, who, to the Ambition, that 
is common enough to her Sex, join'd a 
ber K 4 Courage, 
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Q | Comme and a continu'd Series of Comm 
2 Os ſels, which is but very ſeldom found in 
Women, kept up the vaſt Deſigns of 
her Husband, and finiſh'd the forming of 
that Monarchy. 

abo 16, It was doubtleſs very great, and the 
ve. 1. Greatneſs of Nineveb, which was ſet above 
I, that of Babylon, ſufficiently ſhews it. But 
i N innit, as the moſt judicious Hiſtorians do not 
e. make this Monarchy ſo antient as others 
en. xiv. repreſent it to us, ſo neither do they re- 
Jad. il. g, Port it to be ſo great, We have ſeen a 

. Plar. de. very long Duration of the petty Kipgdoms TY 
WY of which he muſt have compos'd it, if ir 


Ctefias, and thoſe who have taken it up - 
on his Word, deſcribe it to us. Tis true 
Plato, a curious Obſerver of Antiquities, 5 
n makes the Kingdom of Troy, in the time 
of Priam, a Dependance of the A/jrian 
Empire. But there is no notice taken of 
it in Homer; who, in the Deſign he had 
to advance the Glory of Greece, would 
not have forgot ſuch a Circumſtance; and 
8 e may think that the MMHrians were 

little known towards the Hef, ſeeing fo 
| learn d and fo curious | a Poet in adorn- 


+ pertinent to his Subject, has not any 
'd where made them to appear there. | 
Vet, according to the Computation we. 
J have judg'd moſt reaſonable, the time of 
he Siege of Troy was when ria was at 
NN I heighe of her Glory and Power, for 
Js 8 when Semiramis made Her Con- 


was as antient and as large, as the fablilous- $ 4 


ing his Poem with every thing that was 
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terers, make her turn her Arms on that ſide. 
She had too great a Share in the Counſels 


— 
Fr 


and Victories of Ninus, not to follow his 


Deſigns, otherwiſe ſo agrecable to the 
Situation of her Empire; a 
believe it can be doubted, but that Ninus 


ſelf, who favours him as much as is poſſi - 


do not 
kept cloſe to the Eaſt, becauſe Fuſtin him- 


ble, makes him to end his Enterpriſes on + 


the Weſt Side, at the Frontiers of Libya. 


© _ Therefore I know not at what time M. 


neveb could extend her Conqueſts even to 
Troy; becauſe we ſee ſo little likelihood 
that Ninus and Semiramis had undertook 


any ſuch thing; and that all their Suc- 


cedſſors, to begin from their Son MNinyas, 
have liv'd in ſuch an effeminate Softneſs, 
and with ſo little Action, that ſcarce their 
Names have reach'd to our Ears, and we 
might much rather wonder how their Em- 
pire was able to ſubſiſt ſo long, than be- 


ſieve it could be fo enlarg'd. 


It was, queſtionleſs, much diminiſh'd 
by the Conqueſts of Seſoſtris; but as thoſe 
Conqueſts were of a ſhort Continuance, and 
but poorly kept up by his Sycceſſors, we 
may eaſily believe that the Countries, which 
they took from the Mrians, being us'd a 
long time to their Government, would na- 
turally turn to them again: So that that 
Empire kept itſelf in great Power, and in 


great Peace, until that Arbaces diſcover d 


the ſoftneſs of their Kings, ſo long conceal- : 


ed in the Secrets of their Palaces. Then 
Sardanapalus, whoſe weakneſſes had ren- 


dred 


＋ 
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dred him infamous and contemptible, ſoon 
fell a Sacrifice to his Subjects. 

Jou have ſeen the Kingdoms that came 

from the Ruins of that 5 Empire of the 


i and that of Babylon The Kings of Nine- 
veb retain'd the Name of Kings of Af 


Hria, and were the moſt Potent. Their 


Pride quickly rais'd them above all 
| IJ Bounds,” ſuch had been their Conqueſts; 
"| \, > among Which is accounted that of the 
c Kingdom of the J/raelites, or of Samaria. 
It could be nothing leſs than the Hand 
„of God and a viſible Miracle, that kept 
J them from overwhelming Fudea under 
\ Hezekiab ; and it was unknown what Bounds 
J 
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could be given to their Power, when they 
were ſeen, a little while after, in their 
Neighbourhood to invade the Kingdom 


S 


Len. Cyr. all the World. Her People were full of 


A. 1. 5. 


| of Babylon, where the Royal Family was 
"= %.. ExXtinct. 4 
| Babylon ſeemed to be born to command 


Spirit and Courage, Always Philoſophy 
and the liberal Arts reign'd among them: 
and the Eaſt had not much better Sol- 
diers than the Chaldeans. Antiquity 
admir'd the rich Harveſts of a Country 
Herod. 1. which the Negligence of its Inhabitants 
now leaves without Culture: And its A- 
bundance made the ancient Kings of Perſia 
look on it as a third part of ſo great an 
Empire. Thus the Kings of Aria, 
ſwoln with an Increaſe, which added to 
their Monarchy ſo opulent a City, form'd 
new Deſigns. Nebuchadnezzar, the Firſt, 


thoughr 


N 
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thought his Empire unworthy of him, un- 5 
1 i could. add the. wWheſe Uaiverleto 


it. Nebuchaduezzar, the Second, prouder 
than all che Kings his Predeceſſors, after 


his unheard of Succeſſes, and aſtoniſhin 
Conqueſts, rather choſe to make himſelf 
be ador'd as a God, than to command as 
a King. What works did not he under- 
take in Babylon? What Walls, what 
Towers, what Gates, and what Circum- 
vallations were there ſeen? It ſcem'd as 
if the old Tower of Babel was going to 
be rene w'd in the prodigious height of the 
Temple of Bel, and that Nebuchadnezzar 
had reſoly'd to ſtorm Heaven unew. His 
Pride, although brought down by the 
Hand of God, did not ceaſe to ſpring up 
again in his Succeſſors. They could nor 
endure any Power near them; and re- 
ſolving to bring all under the Yoke, 
they became inſupportable to their Nezgh» 
bours. That Fealouſy re- united againſt 
them, together with the Kings of Media 
and Perſia, a great part of the Eaſtern 


People. Pride is eaſily turn'd into Xen. Cyr. 
Cruelty. Thence as the Kings of Ba- 3 + 


bylon did inhumanly treat their Subjects, 
whole Countries, as well as the chief Lords 
of their Empire, join'd with Cyrus and 
the Medes. Babylon, too much us'd to com- 

mand and conquer to fear ſo many Ene- 
mies that were all languid againſt her, be- 
came (whilſt ſne thought herſelf invinci- 
ble) Captive to the Medes whom ſhe at- 
tempted to ſubdue, and her Pride, at lalt, 
-prov'd her utter Ruin and n 


8 
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The Fate of this great City was ſtrange, 


| ſeeing ſhe fell by her own Inventions.  Eu- 


phrates had almoſt in her vaſt Plains the 
ſame Effect as Nilus had in thoſe of Egypt: 
but to make it more commodious, there 
was requir'd more of Art and Labour 


than Egypt uſed for the Nile. Euphrates 


was not only broad and deep but direct in 
its Courſe, therefore rapid; yet Babylon 
through which it ran, was, as well as the 


Country, ſecured from its inundations; 
' ſuch was the heighth and ſtrength of thoſe 
Wonderful Walls, or Banks, made by Se- 


miramis, Nebuchadnezzar, the Second, and 


Nitocris, What the great Semiramis began, 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Proud, might im- 
prove, but the wiſe Nitocris perfected them. 
To break the Violence of its too impetu- 
ous Waters it was neceſſary, as well for 
the ſafety of the City, as the Plains, whoſe 


Fruitfulneſs became thereby incompara- 


ble, to make it run through an infinite 
number of Channels and Turnings; which 
was done by finking, firſt, great and 
artificial Lakes on the ſides of the River, 
and above Babylon; then raifing the ſides 
of its Channels in the City by ſtrong 
Works and Gates. Theſe Lakes, Ni- 
tocris, as prudently fill'd up again: Then 
undertook a work ſurpriſing and mar- 
vellous, which was to build a Stone- 
Bridge, for the more eaſy communication 


of the City, too far diſtant in its Parts. 


To do this it was neceſſary to drain fo 
deep and rapid a River, by turning thoſe 
Waters into a vaſt -and immenſe Lake, 

| pirepar'd 
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prepar'd of a great depth, and whoſe Cir- 


cumference was, by the loweſt Account, 
a Hundred and Fifty Miles; this was the 


work of Nztocris, Mother of Labynetbus, 
otherwiſe called Nabonides, or Belſhazzar, 


the laſt King of Babylon. In the Channel 


thus drain'd, ſhe, finding the Bottom to 
be Sandy, and bad, ſunk a Vault, or Gal- 
lery of Communication, between the old 
Palace and the new one of Nebuchadnezzar 
then turn'd again the River over that Arch, 
on which roo ſhe founded her Bridge; 


and, lining the Sides of the Channel 


with ſtrong large Brick, ſhe made, facing 
to each Streer, a pair of Stairs from the 
ſame, ſecuring the Entrance a top of theſe 
by Braſs Gates; and fixing a Sewer, from 
the River into that Lake, at a proper 
heighth, kept it always in due Bounds. 
The Diligence that was us'd herein e- 

all'd the Grandeur of it. But yer this 
— ſo diſcerning as ſhe was, never 


thought that ſhe inſtructed her Enemies 


how to take her City, Ir was by breaking 
up her lower Sluices of that ſame Lake, 
which ſhe had hollowed, that Cyrus, tho? 
he drown'd thereby the Country, drain'd 
the Euphrates; when, deſpairing of his re- 
ducing Babylon, either by Force, or Fa- 
mine, he open'd into it from the ſides of 


the City that Paſſage, which we have ſeen 


ſo much pointed at by the Prophets. 

If Babylon could have but believ'd ſhe 
bad been periſhable, as are all human 
things; and an extravagant confidence had 
not thrown her into downright — 3 
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ſhe might not only have been able to fores 
ſee what Cyrus did, the remembrance 
of ſuch a Work as that being very freſh, 
but - allo, by guarding all the Deſcents, 
ſhe had overthrown the Per/ians in the 


Channel of the River where they paſs'd. 


But they thought of nothing but their 
Pleaſures and E 


mand. And, ſo are deſtroy'd not only 
the ſtrongeſt Places, but alſo the greateſt 
Empires. Dread and Aſtoniſhment filꝰd 
every place; the impious King was kill'd; 
and Aenophon, who gives that Title to the 
laſt King of Babylon, ſeems by that word 
to aim at the Sacrileges of Belſhazzar, 


which Daniel makes us to ſee puniſh'd by 


ſo ſurpriſing a Fall. re 

The Medes, who had deſtroy'd the: frf 
and chiefeſt Empire of the AHrians, de- 
ſtroy'd alſo the ſecond; as if that Nation 
had been appointed to be fatal to the A, 
Hrian Grandeur. But, at this Sacond time, 
the Valour and great Name of Cyrus made 
the Perſians, his Subjects, to have the Ho- 
nour of this Conqueſt. And, indeed, it 
was entirely owing to this Hero, who hav- 
ing been bred up under a ſevere and re- 
gular Diſcipline, according to the Cuſtom 
of the Per ſians, a People then as mode- 
rate, as ſince they have been voluptuous, 
was enur'd from his Infancy to a ſober and 
military Life. The Medes, heretofore fo 


+ laborious and martial, at length ſoften'd 


through their Plenty and Abundance, as 
it always happens, had great need of ſuch a 
General, 


ntertainments: they had 
then neither Order nor any regular Com- 


+ 5 + * oath eras 
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General. Cyrus made uſe of their Riches, 
and of their Name, always reſpe&ed inn 
the Eaſt : but he plac'd his hopes of Suc- Pol. 5. 44- 
cels in the Troops he had brought from *: *+ 
Perſia. At the firſt Battle Nerigbliſſar, King car. 4. 3. 
of Babylon, was kill'd, and the Afyrians 
routed. To his Valour he join'd Policy; for 

fear of ruining ſo fine a Country, Which 
he already look'd on as his Conqueſt, 
he reſolv'd to have the Labourers fav'd 
on both fides. He knew how to a- 
waken the [Jealouſy of the neighbouring 
People againſt rhe proud and haughty 
2 of Fin that — for A 

ing all; and at length the Glory that he 
__ as much by his Generofity and 
Faltice, as by: the Happineſs of his Arms, 
having re-united them under his Stand- 
ard, with ſuch great Aſſiſtances he ſub- 
dued that vaſt Extent of Land, whereof 
he made his Empire, | | 

Thus was this Monarchy rais'd. Cyrus 
made it ſo Potent, that it could not very 
much fail of aggrandizing itſelf under his 
Succeſſors. But, to underſtand how it 
came to be deſtroy'd, we need only to 
compare the Perſiaus, and the Succeſſors 
of Cyrus, with the Greeks and their Ge- a 
nerals, eſpecially with Alexander. AE” 
 CAMBYSES, the Son of Cyrus, was he, V. 
who corrupted the Manners of the Perſi- 2 T7 
ans, His Father, who was ſo well brought Grccians, 
up in all the Arts and Care of War, took and Alex- 
not care enough to give to che Succeſſor ander. 
of ſo great an Empire an Education ſuit- 
able to his own: and, by the common 


Fate 


— 
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Fate of human things, too much Great- 
neſs deſtroys virtue. Darius, the ſon of 
Hyftaſpes, when rais' d unto the Throne, 


brought better Diſpoſitions, and made 
ſome Efforts to repair the Diſorders. But 
the Corruption was already too univerſal: 


Abundance had introduced great Irregulari- 
ties into their Manners; and Darius had 
not himſelf obſerv'd fo juſt a Strictneſs as 


to be able on the ſudden to redreſs others. 


Plat. 


Every thing degenerated under his Suc- 


ceſſors, and the Luxury of the Perſians 


was not circumſcribed by any Bounds or 
Meaſure. - - . r 
But although thoſe People, then be- 
come powerful, had loſt very much of 
their ancient Virtue, by giving themſelyes 
up to their Pleaſures, they had yet always 
kept up ſomething that was great and 
noble. What is there to be ſeen more noble 
than the Horror they had for lying, which 
was always accounted by them a moſt 
baſe and ſhameful; Vice? What they look'd 


%., upon as very unworthy, next to lying, was, 
| — bb. to live upon borrowing. . Such a Life as 


Herd. 3, 


that ſeem'd to them to be idle, ſhame- 
ful, ſervile, and ſo much the more con- 
temptible, as it led on to lying. By a 
Generoſity that was natural to their Na- 
tion, they always treated vanquiſh'd Kings 
with great Humanity. If the Children of 
thoſe Princes were not able to be aſſi- 
ſtant in the Field to the Conquerours, they 
left them to command in their own Coun- 
tries with almoſt all the Marks of their an- 
cient Grandeur. The Perſians were Courte- 
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ous, Civil, Liberal to Strangers, and they 
knew how to make uſe of them. Perſons 
of Merit were conſiderd by them, and 
they ſpar'd for nothing to gain them. "Tis 
true, they were not arrived at the perfect 
knowledge of that Wiſdom which inſtruct- 
ed how to govern well. This great Empire 
was always ruled with ſome Confuſion, 
They could never find out that curious 
Art ſo well practis'd ſince by the Romans, 
of uniting all the Parts of a great Eſtate, 
and making but one perfect whole of them. 
So likewiſe were they ſcarce ever without 
ſome conſiderable Revoits. Yer they had no 
mean Share of good Polity. The Rules of 
Juſtice they underſtood, and they have 
. had great Kings, which have made them 
be obſerv'd with an admirable Exactneſs. 
Crimes were ſeverely puniſh'd,” but with 
that Moderation, that in eaſily pardoning 
the firſt Faults, they corrected the Afﬀter- 


Relapſes with rigorous Chaſtiſements, Her. 1. 


They had a great many good Laws, al- 
moſt all came from Cyrus, and from Darius, 


the Son of Hyſtaſpes. They had Maxims of Plat de. 
Government, Councils order'd for the main- : 3: 


raining them, and a great Subordination in 
all Employments. When they ſaid that the 
Great Men, who made up the Counſe], 


were the Eyes and the Ears of the Prince; Xenoph. 
they mean that he had his Miniſters as Or. 8. 


we have the Organs of our Senſes, not 
for him to be idle, but to act by their 
means; and of the Miniſters, that they were 


not to act for themſelves, but for the 
PART Il. L Prince 
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Prince as the Head, and with him for 'all 
the Body of the State. Thoſe Miniſters 
were to be inſtructed in the ancient Ma- 
_ xirns of the Monarchy, The Regiſter 
Eſch. i. 13. Which they kept of paſt Occurrences, 
Ibid. 6, ſerv'd as Rules to Poſterity. There were 
put down the Services which every one 
had done, for fear leaſt, to the ſhame of 
the Prince, and the great unhappineſs of 
the State, they ſhould continue unreward- 
Herod, 1, Ed. It was one good way to engage par- 
ticular men to the Publick Intereſt to tell 
them that they never were to ſacrifice for 
themſelves alone, but for the King, and 
for all the State, in which. every one was 
concern'd with the other. One of the 

chiefeſt cares of the Prince was to ſee Agri- 
culture flouriſh: and thoſe Noblemen, 
whoſe Government was the beſt cultivated, 
| had a Suitable part of his Thanks. As 
there were Offices ſet up for the Conduct 
of Arms, ſo there were likewiſe ſome 
eſtabliſh'd to inſpe& into the Country 
Labours: So that theſe were two Charges 
alike, one of which was to take care 
to Defend the Country, and the other 
to cultivate it, The Prince prote&ed 
them with almoſt an Equal Affection, and 
made them to concur to the Weal- 
Publick. Next to zhoſe, they were moſt 
honoured who had bred up a great 
many Children. The reſpe& wherewith 
the Perſians were inſpir'd from their In- 
fancy for Regal Authority was' grown to 
that exceſs, that they mingled . 

| | wit 
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with it, and appear'd rather Slaves, than 
Sudjects brought by reaſon to pay their 
Submiſſion to a legitimate 2 This 
was the Eaftern Temperz and peradven- 
ture the brisk and violent Nature of thoſe 
People requir'd a Government that was 


thus more firm and more abſolute,  —_ 


'The manner how they bred up the 
Children of Kings is admir'd by Plato, and 


propos'd to the Grecians as the model of Plat. 
perfect Education. Ar ſeven Years of eib. 1. 


Age, they are taken from the hands of 
the Eunuchs to teach them how to ride 
on Horſeback, and to follow the Chaſe. 
At fourteen, when the Mind begins 'to 
form itſelf, there are given them for their 
Inſtructors, four Men, who are the moſt 
Vertuous and Wiſe that can be found out 
in the Kingdom. The firſt, ſays Plato, 
reaches them Magick, that is to ſay in 
their Language, the Worſhip of the Gods, 
according to the ancient Maxims, and ac- 
cording to the Laws of Zoroaſtres, the Son 
of Oromaſes, The ſecond inſtructed them 
how to ſpeak the Truth, and how to do 
Juſtice. The third taught them how they 
ſhould not ſuffer themſelves to be over- 
come by their Pleaſures, that fo they might 
be always free and truly Kings, Maſters 
of themſelves, and of their Defires. The 
fourth fortify'd their Courage againſt Fear, 
which would make Slaves of them, and 
rob them of that preſence of mind, which 
was {o neceſſary for Command. The young 
Lords were bred up at the Gate of the 
King with his 6s there was gs 
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Neweph, de lar Care taken that they ſhould - neither 
exped. Cy ſee, nor hear, any thing that was unbe- 


coming; theſe. gave the King an Account 
of their Conduct, and that Account which 
was given of theſe young Nobles, was by 
his Order attended with ſuitable Puniſh» 
ments or Rewards. The Youth, who ſaw 
them, did early, with their Virtue, learn the 
knowledge of both how to obey and com- 
mand. And with ſuch an Inſtitution, what 
might not be hop'd for from the Kings 
of Perſia, and their Nobles, if as great 
a Care had been taken to direct them well 
in the Progreſs of their Age, as there al- 
ways was to inſtruct them in their In- 
fancy! But the corrupted Manners of 
the Nation drew them quickly into their 
Enchanted Pleaſures, againſt which no 


Education can fence. Let it muſt be 


confeſs'd, that notwithſtanding the Effe- 
minacy of the Perſians, and not withſtand- 


ing the Care they had of their Beauty, and 
of their Dreſs, they wanted not Vatour. 


They ſtood always much on that, and 


Xenoph. 


they have. given very ſignal marks of it. 
The Military Art with them had the prefe- 
rence it-delery'd, as that, under the Covert 
whereof all others might be exercis'd in 
quiet. But they never underſtood the bot- 
tom of it, nor knew what an Army could 
do that us'd Severity, Diſcipline, ranking 
of their Troops, the order of Marches 
and Incampments; and, to conclude, a 
certain Conduct, which made thoſe great 
Bodies to move without Confuſion, and 
in the beſt manner. They thought * 
| | a 
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had all, when they had colle&ed together 
a huge number of People without any 
choice, to go to the War with Bravery and. 
Courage, but without Order, and who 
found themſelves embarraſs'd with an in- 
finite multitude of unneceſſary Perſons, 
whom the King and the great Men drew 
after them only for their Pleaſures. For 
their Effeminacy was ſo great, that they 
would find in the Army the ſame Mag- 
nificence and Delicacies as in thoſe places - 

where the Court made its ordinary Abode 

and Stay; ſo that the Kings march'd with 

their Wives, their Concubines, their Eu- 

nuchs, and whatſoever elſe might contri- 

bute to their Pleaſures. Their Gold and 

Silver Veſſels, and the beſt fort of movea- 

ble Houſhold Goods, follow'd in a moſt pro- 

digious abundance ;z and, in ſhorr, ' all the 

Train that ſuch a Life requires. An Army 

made up after this manner, and already 
encumbred with the exceſſive Multitude of 

its Soldiers, was over-charg'd by the un- 
accountable number of thoſe who did not 

Fight. In this Confufion it was impoſſi- 

ble to move in any Regularity and by 

conſent; the Orders never came in time, 

and in any Action all went as they could, 

and no body could make any Proviſion or 
Forecaſt. And withal they muſt make but 
a ſhort work of it, and come rapidly, like 
a Torrent, into a Country : for ſuch a vaſt 
Body, and that greedy not only of what was 
neceſſary for Life, but alſo of what was 
ſerviceable for their Pleaſure, conſum'd 

| all in a little time, and one can ſcarce 
N 121 imagine 


imagine where 
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they could get their Sub- 
ſiſtance. f lp b * 

And yet with this great Pomp and Cere- 
mony did the Per/ians aſtoniſn the People 
that underſtood the trade of War no bet- 
ter than themſelves. And thoſe who did 


_ underſtand it, found themſelves either 


weaken'd by their own diviſions, or over- 
power'd by the Multitude of their E- 
nemies ; and by that means it was that 
Egypt, as proud as ſhe was, both of her 
_— and of her wiſe Inſtitutions, and 
of the Conqueſts of her Seſoſtris, became 
ſubjected ro the Perſians. It was no hard 
matter for them to conquer the leſſer Aſia, 
and alſo the Greek Colonies, which the 
Softneſs of Afia had corrupted. But when 
they came to "Greece itſelf, they found 
what they never had ſeen, a regulated 
Militia, well bred Commanders, Soldiers 
us'd to live ſparingly, Bodies harden'd to 
Travel, which the Late, and other Exer- 
ciſes common in that Country, had made 
dexterous and nimble; Armies very ſmall 
indeed, but yet were like to thoſe vigorous 
Bodies that ſeem to be all nervous, and 
where all is made up cf Life and Spirit; 
and withal ſo well commanded, and fo 
obſervant of the Orders of their Generals, 
that one would think that the Soldiers had 
all but one and the ſame Soul, ſuch an 
exact Harmony and Agreement was ſeen 

in all their Motions. ee 
But what Greece had ſtill, that was more 
great, was, a firm and provident Polity, 
that underſtood how to abandon, 
an 
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and deſend what was neceſſary, and, what 
was greater yet, a Courage, which the 
love of Liberty, and that of its Country 
-made invincible. 2 

The Greeks, naturally full of Spirit and 
Courage, had been early cultivated by 
Kings and Colonies come from pr, 
which, eſtabliſhing themſelves at the firſt 
in divers parts of that Country, had every 
where impreſs'd that excellent Polity of 
the Egyptians. From thence they learnr 
the Exerciſes of the Body, the Lute, Foot- 
races, racing on Horſeback, and in Cha- 
riots, and the other Exerciſes, which they 
brought to Perfection by the glorious 

Crowns of the Olympic Games. But the beſt 
thing which the Egyptians had taught them, 
was Docility, and how they ſhould form 
themſelves by Laws for the Publick Weal. 
'The Greeks were taught how to look after 
themſelves, and alſo to have a regard for 
their Families, as they were part of a 
greater Body, which' was the Body of 
the State. Parents educated their Chil- 
dren in this Principle z and the Children 
learnt from their Cradles to look upon 
their Country as a common Mother, to 
whom they belong'd even more than to 
their Parents. The word Civility did 
not only fignify among the Greets Hu- 
manity, Kindneſs, and mutual Deference, 
which made Men ſociable; but a Civil 
Man was nothing elſe but a good Citizen, 
who always confider'd himſelf as a Mem- 
ber of the State, which ſubmitted to 
be goyern'd by Laws, and, with them 
L 4 conſpired 
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conſpired to the publick good, without 
making invaſions upon any Man's. right 
and property. The ancient Kings, whom 
the Greeks had had in divers Countries, 
as Minos, Cecrops, Theſeus, Codrus, Te- 


menes, Criſphontus, Euryſthenes, and ſuch 


as theſe, had infus'd this Principle into 
all the Nation. They were all Popular, 
not at all in * rn but in 
procuring their Welfare, in making 
the _ to be obſerv'd. 985 
What ſhall J ſay of the Gravity of their 
Judgments? What graver Tribunal was 
there ever than that of the Areopagus, ſo 


much had in reverence throughout all 


Greece, as that it was ſaid the Gods ap- 
pear'd there? It has been famous from 
the earlieſt of Times; and Cecrops pro- 
bably founded it after the model of the 
Tribunals in Egypt. Not any Society has 
ſo long kept up the reputation of its an- 
cient Gravity; for all manner of deccit- 
ful Rhetorick was ever baniſh'd from it. 

The Greek;, thus poliſh'd by little and 
little, thought they were able to govern 
themſelves, and moſt of the Cities form d 
themſelves into Common Wealths. But 


the wiſe Legiſlators, who were ſet up in 


every Country, Thales, Pzthagoras, -Pit- 


5 


tacus, Lycurgus, Solon, Philolas, and many 


others, whom Hiſtories inform us of, took 
care that Liberty ſhould not degene- 


rate into Licentiouſneſs. Laws ſimply 
writ, and few in number, kept the People 


in their Duty, and made them all concur 


to the Publick Good of the Country. 
> The 
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ITbe Idea of Liberty, which ſuch a Con- 
duct inſpir'd, was admirable : For the 
Liberty, which the Greeks figur'd to them- 
ſelves, was a Liberty ſubject. to the Law, 
that is to ſay, to Reaſon itſelf acknow- 
ledg' d by all the People. They would not 

have Men only to have the power among 
them. The Magiſtrates who were fear'd, 


during the time of their Miniſtry, became 


private Men, who had only ſo much Au- 


thority as their Experience gave them. The 


Law was look'd on as the Miftreſ; it 
was that which ſet up Magiſtrates, regu- 
lated their Power, and, in a word, which 
puniſh'd their Male -· adminiſtration. 

It is not here neceſſary to examine whe- 
ther thoſe Ideas were as ſolid, as they were 
ſpacious. In ſhort, Greece was charm'd 
with them, and preferr'd the Inconveni- 
encies of an exorbitant Liberty to thoſe of 
lawful Subjection, though thele in reality 
are much leſs. But, as every Form of Go- 
vernment has its Advantages, that which 
Greece. got from her own, was, that the 
Citizens were ſo much the more-in Love 
with their own Country, as they all con- 
tribured to its Adminiſtration and Go- 
vernment, and as every private Man 
might come up to the higheſt Honours, 


How far Philoſophy help'd to preſerve 


the State of Greece 1s incredible. The 
more thoſe People were free, the more 


neceſſary was it to eſtabliſh among them 


Rules of good Manners, and of Society. 
Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, 
Archytas, Plato, Xenophon, Ariflotle, and 

many 
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many others, filld Gyeece with thoſe ex- 
cellent Precepts. There were ſome ex- 
travagant Men that aſſum'd the Name of 
Philoſophers 5; but thoſe who were fol- 
low'd, were ſuch as taught them to fa- 
crifice' their private Intereſt, and even 
their own Lives, for the general Intereſt 
and Safety of the State: And it was the 
moſt common Maxim of the Philoſo- 
Phers, that Men ought either to withdraw 
from publick Affairs, or elſe only have re- 
ſpect to the Publick Good, a2 

But why do we ſpeak of the Philoſc 

phers? The very Poets themſelves, who 
were in the Hands of all the People, in- 
ſtruct them much more than they divert 


them. The moſt famous of Conquerors 


mend only the Publick Weal, 


look'd on Homer as a Maſter, that taught 
to reign well, That great Poet, no leſs 
inſtructed how to obey well, and to be a 

Citizen; he, and many others, 
whoſe Works are equally grave, | as they 
are pleaſant, - celeberate only thoſe Arts 
that are uſeful ro human Life, - recom- 
their 
Country, Society, and that admirable Cz. 
vility which we have before explain d. 
W hen Greece was thus refin'd, and look'd 
on the A/aaticks with their Delicacy, their 


ſtarch'd Dreſſes and Beauty, like that of 


their Women, ſhe had them in the grea- 
teſt Contempt. And then their Form of Go- 
vernment, which was regulated only by the 
Mill and Command of their Prince, (which 
was the Miſtreſs of all, even their moſt fa- 
cred Laws) wrought an abſolute Abhorrence 
| in 
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in them : From thence the moſt odious Ob- 
ject that all Greece had, were theſe the Bar- 4 
barians. b 1550) . 4 
The Grecians conceiv'd this hatred from % -. 
the very beginning, and it was become Pang. 
as their ſecond Nature. One thing that 1 
made Homer's Poetry to be belov'd, was, 
becauſe he ſung. the Victories and Ad- 
vantages of Greece over Afia, On the 
part of Afia was Venus, that is to ſay, 
Pleaſures, fooliſh Loves and Softneſſes ; 
and on that of Greece was Juno, and that 
is as much as Gravity join'd with Conjugal 
Affection, Mercury with Eloquence,” Ju- 
piter and Politick Wiſdom. On the fide 5 
of Aſia was Mars impetuous and brutiu, 
that is to ſay, War made with Fury; on 
the Grecian fide was Pallas, that is to ſay, 
the Mili Art, and Valour led on by 
the Conduct of the Mind. Greece had al- 
ways from that. time beliey'd that Under- 
ſtanding and true Courage was her natural 
Lot and Portion: She could by no means 
ſuffer 4/a. to think of ſubduing her; for 
in' 8 that Yoke, ſhe knew ſhe 
muſt ſubje& Virtue to Pleaſure, the Mind 
to the Body, and true Courage to a mad 
extravagant Force, which conſiſts only 
in the Multitude. | | 

Greece was full of thoſe Sentiments, ' 
when ſhe was attack'd by Darius, the Son 
of Hyſtaſpes, and by Xerxes, with Armies, 
whole Greatneſs ſeems fabulous, becauſe 
it was ſo exceſſive. Immediately each 
are prepar'd to defend their Liberty. Al- 

though all the Cities of Greece were as ſo 
many 
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& many Common-wealths, yet their com- 
N mon Intereſt re- united them, and there 
N were no Diſputes among them, but to 
N . ſhew who ſhould do moſt for the Publick 
er Weal. The Athenians ſoon reſolv'd to 

| leave their City to be pillag'd and burnt ; 
and after they had fav'd their old Men and 
their Wives with their Children, they put 
into Ships all that were capable of bearing 
\ 4©, SArms. To put a Stop, for ſome days, to the 
*%, Perſian Army, at the {trait and difficult Paſ- 
Auge, Thermopyie 3 and to make 'em ſenſible 
tz What Greece was, a handful of Lacedemonians 


ran with their King to an aſſur'd Death, be- 

ing contented that, in ſo dying, they had fa 
We crific'd to their Country an infinite number 
of thoſe Barbarians, and had left to their 
Compatriots the brave Example of an 
unheard of Boldneſs and Gallantry. A- 
NJ gainſt' ſuch Armies and ſuch a Conduct 
Perſia found herſelf weak, and: oftentimes 
1 found, to her Loſs, what Diſcipline could 
do againſt Multitude and Confuſion, and 

BIN * what Valour was able to effedt, that was 
conducted with Art, againſt a blind Im- 
| d c) petuoſity. | 


e Perſia, that was ſo many times overcome 
N N by them, had nothing lett to do but to make 
= NJ || %, diviſion among the Greeks: and the condi- 
| | e | tion in which the Greeks found themſelves 
| d N Aby their Victories, made that an eaſy En- 
NM as Jerpriſe. As Fear kept them united, fo 
; | * i ictory and Confidence broke that Uni- 
| K on. Being us'd to fight and to conquer, 
NN \ © When they thought they had nothing more 
I v, to fear from the Power of the Perſians, 
oy \ A | . they 
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they fell then one upon another. But that 


State of the Greeks, and the Secret' of the 


Perſian Policy wants a little further Expli- 


cation. | \ 284 1 
Among all the Republicks, of . which 
Greece was made up, Athens and Lacedemo- 


nia were the chief. There could not be 


more Wit than was to be had at Athens 


nor more force and firengih than at La- 


cedemon. Athens was ſer upon Pleaſure; 
the Lacedemonian life was hard and la- 


borious. They both lov'd Glory and Li- 


berty: but Athenian Liberty naturally 
tended to Licentiouſneſs; and Lacedemo- 
nia, being held in by her ſevere Laws, 
the more ſhe was ſuppreſs'd within, the 
more did ſhe endeavour to enlarge her 
Dominion abroad. Athens was deſirous 
alſo of Rule, but it was from another 
Principle. Intereſt and Honour went to- 
gether. Her Citizens were excellent in 
the Art of Navigation; and the Sea, over 


which ſhe reign'd, had enrich'd her. To ; 


make herſelf ſole Miſtreſs of all Commerce, 
there was nothing ſhe would not atrempt to 
ſubject; and her Riches, which had fill'd 
her with that deſire, furniſh'd her with 
Ways and means how to farisfy it. On 
the contrary, the Lacedemonians had Mo- 


ney. in Contempt: As all her Laws tended 


to make her a Martial Republick, the 
Glory of Arms was the only Charm where- 
with the Minds of her Citizens were poſ- 
ſeſs d. From thence naturally ihe was am- 
bitious of Domination, and the more ſhe 


was 
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was above Intereſt, the more ſhe gave her- 


ſelf up to Ambition. | 3 
- Lacedemonia by her regular Life was 
firm in her Maxims and Deſigns. Athens 


was more quick and ſprightly, and the Peo- 


ple there were too much Maſters, Philo- 
ſophy and the Laws indeed wrought very 
good Effects in ſuch: exquiſite Natures, but 
Reaſon by itſelf was not able to reſtrain 
them. A wiſe Athenian, and one who ad» 
mirably well underſtood the Temper and 
Complexion of his Country, informs us, 
that Fear was abſolutely. neceſſary for 
Minds that were ſo ſprightly and ſo free; 
and that there was no longer any govern» | 
ing of them, when the Victory of Salas» 


mine had ſecur'd them againſt the Per/ians. 


Then two things deſtroy'd them, the 
Glory of their famous Actions, and the 
Security, in which they thought they were. 
The Magiſtrates were no longer obey'd, 
and as Perſia was afflicted through an ex- 
ceſſive Subjection, ſo Athens, Plato ſays, 
felt the Calamities of an exceſſive Liberty. 

Thoſe two great Common-wealths, ſo 
contrary in their Tempers and Conduct, 


yet embrac'd each the deſign of reducing 


all Greece; ſo that they were always Ene⸗ 
mies, and they weie more fo from the 
contrariety of their Intereſts, than from the 
Incompartbility of their Tempers. ay 

The Cities of Greece defir'd no ſuch So- 
vereignty or Domination of either of them: 


for, beſides that every one wiſh'd to be 


able to preſerve their own Liberty, they 
found the Empire of thoſe two Regpblicks 
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too troubleſome, That of Lacedemonia 
was fierce: There was in her People, I 
know not what of a wild Barbarity, A Go- 4if. Pol. 
vernment too rigid, and a Life too labo- “ 
rious, made their Spirits, too fierce, too 
auſtere, and too imperious : Add to this 
likewiſe, that one muſt reſolve never to be 
in Peace under the Empire of a City, chat, 
being form'd for War, could not preſerve 
irſe]lt but by an uninterrupted continuance zz. . 1, 
of it. Thus the Lacedemonians reſolv'd Xenepb. de. 
to command, and all the reſt were afraid 5. * | 
leaſt rhey ſhould command, The Arbe. — 7 5 
niaus were naturally more mild and a- 
greeable. There was nothing to be ſeen 
more delightful than their City, where 
their Feaſls and their Plays were per- 
petual; where Wit, where Liberty, and 
the Paſſions afforded every day new Spec- 
tacles. But their unequal Conduct was 
diſpleaſing to their Allies, and was yet 
more inſupportable to their Subjects: It 
was therefore neceſſary to ſhake off the 
Fantaſtry of a flatter'd People which is, 
according to Plato, ſomething more dan- 
erous than that of a Prince corrupted by 
lattery. | e 
Thoſe two Cities never ſuffer'd Greece 
to be at quiet. Vou have ſeen the Pe- 
lopone ian War, and the others always 
caus'd, or kept up, by the Jealouſies of La- 
cedemonia and Atbens But thoſe Jealouſies, 
which troubl'd Greece, did alſo in ſome 
ſort ſupport it, and prevented it from be- 
coming a Dependance on one of thoſe two 


Republighs. — "A 
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The Perſians ſoon preceiv'd this Eſtate 
of Greece, Therefore all the Secret of 


their Policy was to keep up thoſe Jea- 


Plat, de. 
Leg. 3+ 


Poly b. lib. 
3. c. 6, 


louſies, and to foment thoſe Diviſions. La- 
cedemonia, which was the moſt ambitious, 
was the firſt to engage the Perſians in the 
Quarrels of the Greeks, They eſpous'd 
them, with a Deſign of making themſelves 
Maſters of all the Nation; and being 
careful to weaken the Grecians the one 
by the other, they only watch'd for the 
good Hour, when to overthrow them 
all rogether. The Cities of Greece did 
already, in their Wars, look only on the 
King of Perſia, whom they call'd their 
great King, or the King by way of Ex- 
cellence, as if they already accounted 
themſelves his Subjects: but it was im- 
poſſible for the old Spirit and Genius of 


Greece not to awaken when they were up- 


on the Brink of falling into Servitude, 
and becoming a Prey to the Barbarians. 
The Petty Kings of Greece attempted to 
oppoſe the great King, and to ruin his 
Empire. With a ſmall Army, bur bred 
up in the Diſcipline we have already ſeen, 
Azefilaus, King of Lacedemonia, made the 
Perſians in lefler Afia, to tremble z and 
ſhew'd that it was poſſible ro conquer them. 
The Diviſions of Greece were the only thing 
that put a ſtop to his Conqueſts : It hap- 
pen'd too that when young Cyrus, the 
Brother of Artaxerxes, revolted againſt 
him, he had ten thouſand Grecians in 
his Troops, which alone could not be 
broken in the univerſal Rout of his _ 
e 
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He was killed in the Battle, and, as it is 


reported, by the Hand of Artaxerxes. 


Our Greeks were found without a Pro- 
tector, in the Midſt of the Perfians, and 
round about Babylon, Yet victorious Ar- 
taxtrxts could neither oblige them vo- 


luntarily to lay down their Arms, nor force 


them to it. They attempted the bold de- 
ſign of going through all his Empire in 


an armed Body, and fo return into their 


own Country, which they accordingly 
accompliſh'd. All Greece ſaw then more 
than ever, that ſhe train'd up an invinci- 
ble Militia, to which every thing was to 
yield; and that only her own Diviſions 
could ſubje& her to an Enemy, who would 
be too weak to reſiſt her when ſhe was 
united. Philip, equally able and yaliant, 
King of Macedon, a Kingdom indeed 
little of itſelf, but united, and where the 
Royal Power was abſolute, ſo well im- 
prov'd the Advantages which were given 
him againſt ſo many divided Cities and 
Common-wealths, that, at laſt, partly by 
Stratagem, and partly by Force, he made 
himſelf rhe moſt powerful of Greece; and 
brought the Grecians to unite under his 
Standard againſt the Common Enemy. 
He was flain at that Conjuncture: but 
Alexander his Son ſucceeded to his King- 
dom, and to his Deſigns. 

He found the Macedonians not only 
train'd up to martial Diſcipline, but alſo 
triumphant, and become, by ſo many Suc- 
ceſſes, almoſt as much ſuperiour to the o- 
ther Grecians in Valour and Diſcipline, as 
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the other Grecians were above the Peri- 
ans, and ſuch like fort of People. _ 
© Darius, at that time juſt ſettled on the 
Throne of Per/ia, was juſt, valiant, gene- 
rous, belov'd of his People, and wanted 
neither Capacity, nor Courage, to execute 
his Deſigns. But, if you compare him with 
Alexander ; his Wit with that piercing and 
ſublime Genius; His valour with the 
Haughtineſs and Steadineſs of that invin- 
cible Courage, which was the more ani- 
mated by the Obſtacles that he met with; 
with that unmeaſureable Ambition of en- 
crealing daily his Name, which made him 
prefer the leaſt advance of Honour to all 
manner of Dangers, Labours, and to a 
thouſand Deaths: In a word, with that 
Confidence that made him think verily 
and from his Heart, that all ought to ſub- 
mit to him, as to one whom his Deſtiny 
render d ſuperiour to all others; a Confi- 
dence which he inſpir'd not only into his 
Chiefs, but alſo into the leaſt of his Sol- 
diers, whom he rais'd by that means a 
bove Difficulties, and even above them- 
ſelves z you will quickly judge to which 
of theſe two the Victory mult fall; And 
if you add to theſe things the advantages 
which the Greeks and the Macedonians had 
above their Enemics, you will confeſs 
that Pera being attack d by ſuch an Hero, 
and by ſuch Arms, could no longer hold 
out from changing Maſters. Thus will you 
diſcover, at the ſame time, what ruin'd 
the Perfian Empire, and what rais'd up 
that of Alexander, 


To 
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To make his Victory the more eaſy, 
it happen'd that Perſia loſt the only Ge- 


neral that cou'd oppoſe the Greeks : it Diod. 17, 


was Memnon the Rbodian. If Alexander S. 1. 
had vanquiſh'd ſo famous and renown'd 
a Captain, he might have boaſted that he 
had overcome. an Enemy that was worthy 
of him. Inſtead of hazarding againſt the 
Greeks a general Battle, Memnon was for 
diſputing all the Paſſages with them; for 
cutting off all their Convoys and Provi- 
ſion; for going with a ſtrong Power to 
attack them vigorouſly among themſelves, 
and ſo force them to return and defend 
their own Country. Alexander indeed had 


prepar'd for them, and the Troops he had 


committed to Antipater, he truſted were 
cnough to, guard Greece. But his good 
Fortune did on a ſudden, deliver him 
from that Embaraſment; for at the be- 
ginning of, or in the preparations for, ſuch 
a Diverſion, as ſufficiently alarm'd, and al- 
ready diſturb'd all Greece, Memnon dy'd, and 
Alexander ſoon brought all under his Feet. 
That Prince made his Entrance into 
Babylon, with a Pomp very glorious and 
grand. After he had reveng'd Greece; and 
then with an incredible Expedition had 
conquer d all the Lands of the Perſian 
Power; to ſecure his new Empire on all 
ſides, or rather to gratify his Ambition, 
and make his Name more famous than 
that of Bacchus, he went into India, where 
he extended his Conqueſts farther than 
that renown'd Conqueror. But he, whom 
Deſarts, Rivers and Mountains were not 
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able to ſtop, was conſtrain'd to yield to his 
tyr'd Soldiers, who defir'd then ſome Re- 
poſe, Being forc'd to content himſelf 
with the proud Monuments he left upon 
the Borders of the Oxidraci and Ariaſpæ, 
he brought back his Army, by another 
way than that he had gone, and fabdu'd all 
the Countries which he found in his Paſſage. 

He came back to Babylon, fear'd and 


reſpected not as Conqueror, but as a God. 


But that formidable Empire he had con- 
quer'd, laſted no longer than his Life, which 
was very ſhort too. When he was but 
three and thirty Years of Age, in the 
midſt of the vaſteſt Deſigns, and no leſs 
hopes of a moſt happy Succeſs, he dy'd 
before he had the opportunity ſolidly to 
ſettle his Affairs, leaving a weak Bro- 
ther, and Children very young, behind 
him, incapable of ſupporting lo great a 
weight. But what was moſt fatal both 
to his Houſe, and to his Empire, was, 
that he left behind him Captains, whom 
he had taught to breath out nothing bur 
Ambition and War. He ſaw to what Ex- 
ceſſes they would riſe when he ſhould be 
taken out of the World, He, to retain 
them, and for fear he ſhould be contradict : 
ed, durſt neither name his Succeſſor, nor 
who ſhould be the Turor of his Children. 
Hep only foretold them, that his Friends 
would celebrate his Funeral with bloody 


Battles, and ſo he expir'd in the Flower of 


his Age, full of fad Images and Ideas 


of the Confuſion which would attend his 


Death, | 
| In 
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In fine, you have ſeen the Partage of his 
Empire, and the frightful Ruin of his 
Houſe. Macedonia, his antient Kingdom, 
enjoy'd by his Anceſtors for ſo many Ages, 
was invaded on both ſides as a vacant Suc- 
ceſſion, and after it had been long the Prey 
of the ſtrongeſt, it went at laſt to another 
Family. Thus that great Conqueror, the 
moſt -renown'd, and moſt illuſtrious, was 
likewiſe the laſt, of his Race. If he 
had continu'd peaceable and quiet in 
Macedonia, the Greatneſs of his Empire 
would not have been a Temptation to his 
Captains, and he might have left to his 
Children the Kingdom of his Fathers; But, 
becauſe he had been ſo very powerful, he 
was the cauſe of the Loſs of all his own; 
and thus you ſce what was the glorious 
Fruit of ſo many Conqueſts. 2 

His Death was the only cauſe of that 
great Revolution. For this may be ſaid to 
his eternal Honour, that if ever Man was 
capable of maintaining ſo vaſt an Empire, 
although newly conquer'd, it might be 
Alexander; for the ſtrength of his Mind 
was equal to his Courage, The Fall there- 
fore of his Family was not. owing to his 
faults, tho' he had very great ones, bur 
only to Mortality; unleſs we will ſay that 
a Man of his Humour, and whoſe Ambi- 
tion engag'd him ſtill to new Undertaking, 
could never be at leiſure to ſettle things 
well, 

Be it how it will, we learn by his Ex- 
ample, that beſides the Faults which Men 
might correct, that is to ſay, thoſe they 
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are guilty of thro? heat of Tranſport, or 
thro* Ignorance, there is an irrecoverable 
Weakneſs inſeparably annex'd to human 
Deſigns, and that is Mortality. Every thing 
may fall in a Moment by that way: Or 
that Frailty, which is inſeparable from all 
human things. He who knows how' to. 
preſerve and ſtrengthen a Scate, hath found 
out a higher point of Wiſdom than he, that 
can conquer and gain Battles. 

It is needleſs to tell you in particular 
what deſtroy'd thoſe Kingdoms that were 
form'd out of the Ruins of Alexander's 
Empire, that is to ſay, that of Syria, that 
of Macedonia, and that of Egypt. The 
common cauſe of their Ruin was, that 
they were forc'd to ſubmit to a greater 
Power, which was the Roman. It how» 
ever we will conſider the laſt Eſtate of 
thoſe Monarchies, we ſhall eaſily find the 
immediate Cauſes of their Fall; and ſee, 
among other things, that the moſt puiſ- 
ſant of all, that is to ſay, that of Syria, 
after it had been ſhaken by the ſoft Ef- 
feminacy and Luxury of the Nation, at 
laſt receiv'd the mortal Stab by the Di- 
viſion of her Princes. 1 


WE are at laſt brought to the great 
Empire which hath ſwallow'd up all the 
Empires of the World, from whence hath 
ſprung the greateſt Kingdoms of the Earth, 
where we dwell; whoſe Laws we till re- 
ſpect, and which conſequently we ought 
to underſtand better than all other Em- 
pires, Your Highneſs yery well knows: 

2054. I ſpeak 
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ſpeak of the Roman Empire, You have 


I 
ſeen the long'and memorable Hiſtory of it 
in all its Courſe. But to make you per- 
fe&ly acquainted with the Cauſes of Rome's 
Advancement, and thoſe of the great 
2 that have happen d in that Com- 


mon- Wealth; You are feriouſly, with the 
Manners and Cuſtoms of the Romans, to 
conſider alſo the Times, on which all the 
Motions of that vait Empire do depend: 
Of all People in the World, the 'moſt 
fierce and hardy, and likewiſe the moſt 
regular in their Councils, the moſt con- 
ſtant in their Maxims, the moſt laborious, 
and withal the moſt patient, have been 
the People of Rome. | 
From all that was form'd the beſt Mi- 
litia, and the moſt diſcerning Polity, the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt follow'd that ever was. 
The Principle of a Roman was the Love 
of his Liberty and of his Country. One 
of thole things made him to love the * 
other: becauſe he lov'd his Liberty, he | 
lov'd his Country, as a Mother that fed by 
him with Sentiments equally generous and 
free. | | 
Under that Name of Liberty, the Ro- 
mans fram'd to themſelves a Government, 
like the Greeks, where none ſhould he ſub- 
je& but only to the Law, and where the 
Law ſhould be more powerful than Mar. 
But though Rome began under a Re- 
gal Government, yet had ſhe alſo under 
her Kings a Liberty which was nor fo 
very "conſiſtent with Monarchy. For be- 
ſides that Kings were Elective, and that 
M 4 ſuch 
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ſuch Elections were made by all the Peo- 
N ple, it was alſo in the People aſſembl'd 
together to confirm the Laws, and to re- 
+ folve on Peace and War. There were 
S allo ſome particular Caſes wherein the 
W Kings admitted the People to have the 
> ſovereign Judgement: witneſs Tullus Ho- 
filius, who not daring either to condemn 
or acquit Horatius, loaded at once both 
with Honour for having overcome the 
* and with Shame and Infamy for 
ing kill'd his Siſter, ſuffer'd an ap- 
penal co the People, Therefore Kings had 
properly but the Command of the Ar- 
mies, and the Authority of calling lawful 
Aſſemblies, propounding Buſineſſes to 
| them, maintaining the Laws, and execut- 
ing the publick Decrees. | 
N When Servins Tullius fram'd that De- 
n, you have ſeen, of bringing Rome 
J a Common-Wealth, he increas'd in 
d - he People, already fo free, ſtill a greater 
dC \ ſire of Liberty; and from that you 
. \ may judge how mighty jealous the Ro- 
. N V mans were of it, when they had experi- 
—_ mented ir entirely under their Conſuls. 
Wo W One would even tremble to read in 
0 Hiſtories the dreadful] Conſtancy and Re- 
ſolution of the Conſul Brutus, when he 


fore his Eyes, who had ſuſſer'd them- 
ſelves to be drawn over to the dull Prac- 
tices which the Targuins us'd in Rome 
to re-eſtabliſh their Sovereignty there. 
How much were that People confirm'd 
in the love of Liberty when they co 

ce 
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ſee that ſevere Conſul ſacrifice. his own 
Family to Liberty! We need no longer 
wonder if the Rar: of the Neighbours, 


169 


who undertook to re-eſtabliſh. the baniſh'd * 
Targuins, were deſpis'd at Rome. In vain pion. 
did King Porſenna take them into his Pro- Halic. Lib. 


tection. The Romans almoſt ſtarv'd, let 
him. however. know, by their undaunted 
Reſolutian, that they would at laſt die 
free. The People were more reſolute than 


5. 


Tit, Liv. 2. 


13, 15. 


the Senate; and Rome bravely ſhew'd that 


ſhe would rather receive her Enemies, 
than her Tyrants. Porſenna, being aſtoniſh'd 
at the Undauntedneſs of that People, and 
at the more than human Daringneſs of 
ſome private Perſons, reſolv'd to let the 
Romans quietly enjoy a Liberty, which they 
knew ſo well how to defend. 

Liberty therefore was to them à Trea- 
ſure, which they preferr'd before all the 
Riches of the Univerſe, Vou have ſeen 
alſo. how, in their Beginning, and likewiſe 
forwarder on in their Progreſs, they look- 
ed not on their Poverty as an Evil; but 
contrariwiſe they look'd on it as a means 


to preſerve their Liberty more entire; 


there being nothing more free and inde- 
pendent than a Man that knows how to 
live on a little, and who, without Expec- 


tance of any thing from the Protection, 


or Liberality, of another, grounds his Sub- 


ſiſtence only on his own Induſtry and 
Labour. 


This did the Romans. To feed hardly, 
to labour in the Earth, to deny them- 
ſelyes, to live with great Frugality and 

paüainful 
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4 Short INTRODUCTION 
painful Travel: This was their kind of 
Life $ of this way they kept their Fami- 
lies, brought them up to the like 
Labours. n 37 8 

Titus Livius was in the right in ſaying, 
there never was any People among whom 
Frugaliry, or Thriftineſs, or Poverty, 
were had ſo long in Honour. The moſt 
illuſtrious Senators, take them as to their 
outward Appearance, differ'd very little 


_ From Peaſants, and carry'd no Shew or 


Majeſty but in Publick and in the Senate. 
At other times they were ſeen buſy at 
their Tillage, and the other Cares of a 
Country Life, when they were ſought 
for to command their Armies. Theſe 
Examples are frequent in the Roman Hiſ- 
tory. Curius and Fabricius, thoſe great 
Captains that conquer'd Pyrrbus, ſo great 
a King, had only an earthen Veſſel; and 
the former, to whom the Samnites offer d 
one of Gold and Silver, anſwer'd, that 
he took no Delight in having them, but 
in commanding thoſe who enjoy'd them. 
After their Triumphs were over, and 
they had enrich'd the Republick with 
the Spoils of her Enemies, they had nor 
wherewithal to interr themſelves. That 
Moderation alſo continu'd during the 


Ep. lib. 18, Punick Wars. In the firſt we find Regu- 


Jus, the General of the Roman Armies, 
begging leave of the Senate to return 
and cultivate his Farm which had lain 
waſte during his Abſence. After the Ruin 
of Carthage, there are alſo to be ſeen great 
Examples of the firſt Simplicity. ÆAmelius 

Paulus, 


e A. > ond 7 
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Paulus, who encreas'd the publick Trea- 
fure by that of the Kings of Macedonia, 
liv'd up to the Rules of the ancient 
Frugality; and 'dy'd poor. Mummius, 
when he ſack d Corinth brought to the pub- 
lick Uſe only, the ineſtimable Spoils of 
that opulent and voluptuous City. So cic. off. 
much were Riches then deſpisd: Thel. 2. 
Moderation and the Innocence of the Ro- 
man Generals fill'd the conquer'd People 
with Admiration. 4 | 

And yer, notwithſtanding that great 
Love of Poverty, the Romans never ſpar'd 
for any thing that could contribute to the 
Grandeur and Beauty of their City. From 
the very beginning their publick Works 
were ſuch, that Nome hath not yet bluſh'd 
to ſee them, though at the ſame time 2. Ziv. 1. 
ſhe beheld: herſelf r r of the World. 53, 35.56. 
The Capitol, built by Targuin the proud, „ 5 , 
and — Temple, <4 erected to Jupiter 3 — 
in that Fortreſs, were worthy then of Hi 3.72. 1 
the Majeſty of the greateſt of the Gods, Plin. 36. 
and of the future Glory of the Roman 
People. Every thing elſe was anſwer- ; 
able to that Greatneſs. The principal 
Temples, the Markets, the Baths, the 
publick Places, the great Ways, the 
Aqueducts, the very common Sewers, 
and the Kennels of the City had a Mag- 
nificence that ſeems almoſt incredible. 
What ſhall I ſay of the Pomp of their Dien. Hal. 
Triumphs, of the Ceremonies of Relis 7. 
gion, of Plays and Spectacles, which 
they gave to the People? In a Word, 
whatlogyer could be of any Service to 


the 
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the Publick, and whatſoever could give 
the People a great Idea of their common 
Country, was done with as much Ex- 
pence as the time would permit. Thriſt 
and good Husbandry was only to be 
ſeen in private Heuſes. He who in- 
creas'd his Revenues, and made his Lands 
moſt fertile by his Induftry and great 
Labour, who was the beſt Manager and 
took in difficulties the greateſt Share on 
himſelf, was accounted the moſt free, the 
moſt pewerful, and the moſt happy. 

There was nothing at a greater diſtance 
from this kind of Living than Effeminacy. 
Every thing rather rended to exceſs on the 
other Hand, I mean, to Hardſhip. Alſo 
the Manners of the Romans had naturally 
ſomething in them, which was not only 


| harſh and rigid, but ſavage and cruel. But 


they forgot nothing that might bring them 
under the Power of good Laws; and they 
were a People the moſt jealous of their Li- 
berry that the World ever ſaw, and yer, at 
the ſame time, they were the moſt fub- 
miſſive to their Magiſtrates ' and lawful 
Powers. — £ | 
The Militia of ſuch a People could not 
but be very admirable, ſeeing there was 


ſo ready and fo exact an Obedience join'd 


to reſolute Courages, and as vigorous Bo- 


dies. | 
The Laws of that Militia were hard, 


but neceſſary, The Victory was dangerous, 


and oft-times mortal to thoſe who gain 

it contrary to their Orders. It was a capi- 

tal Crime, not only flying, throwing _ 
their 
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their Arms, and going from their Ranks; 
but alſo ſtirring, as I may fay, and mov- 
ing, tho' never ſo little, without the Com- 
mand of their General. He that laid down 
his Arms before the Enemy, that choſe ra- 
ther to be taken, than to die gloriouſly for 
his Country, was adjudg'd unworthy. of all 
mannner of Aſſiſtance. Generally Priſoners 
were not reckon'd any thing by the Ci- 
tizens, but they were left ro the Enemy 
as Members cur off from the Common- 
Wealth. You have ſeen in Florus, and in Cic. de. 
Cicero, the Hiſtory of Regulus, who perſua- fe. * 
ded the Senate, at the Expence of his own * * 
Life, to leave the Priſoners to the Cartha- Polyb. 6. 
ginians, In Hannibals War, and after the 5% , 
loſs of the Battle at Cane, that is to ſay, 77550. 
at a time when Nome was drain'd by her 
many Loſſes, and wanted Soldiers moſt, 
the Senate choſe rather, againſt their 
Cuſtom, to arm eight thouſand Slaves, 
than to redeem eight thouſand Romans, 
which would not have coſt them more 
than what the new Militia ſtood them in 
which was to be rais'd. But in that ne- 
ceſſity of Affairs they aſſerted more than : 
ever, as a Law inviolable, that a No- Cic. Offic; 
man Soldier ought either to conquer, or 3+ 
. | 
By which Maxim the Roman Armies, 
tho' defeated and broken, fought and ral- 
ly'd even to the laſt Extremity : And, as 
Calluſt obſerves, there were found among 9" « ae 
the Romans more Perſons puniſh'd for hav- cal, 9. 
ing fought without firſt receiving Orders, 
thari for having loſt Ground and * 
5 -- . _ - their 
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their Poſt: So that their Courage ſtood. 
more in need of being ſuppreſs d, than 
their. fear of being excited. in 
Io their Valour they.join'd Addreſs. and 


| Invention 3 and, beſides their being of 


theniſelyes ſubtle and ingenious, they ad- 
mirably well underſtood how to take Ad- 
vantage of every thing they ſaw in other 
People that was uſeſul any ways either for 
Encampments, for the ordering of their 
Battles, for the ſorting of their Arms; in 
a Word, for facilitating as well the Attack, 
as the Defence. You have ſeen in Salluſt, 
and in other Authors, what the Romans 


have learnt of their Neighbours, and of 


_ - their very Enemies. Who knows not that 
they have learnt from the Carthaginians the 


Invention of Gallies, by which they have 


beat them; and in ſhort, that they have 


taken from all Nations they have known, 


thoſe things by which they have ſubdued 


them? | L017 

In fine, tis certain by their own Ac- 
knowledgment, that the Cauls exceeded 
them in ſtrengtli of Body, and yielded not 
to them in Courage. Polybius ſhews us 
that, in one deciſive Battle, the Gauls, 
beſides their being ſtronger in number, 
ſhew'd more Stoutneſs than the Romans, 
how reſolute ſoever they were; and yet 
we ſee in that very Action, thoſe Ro- 
mans, inferior in all other things, to get 
the better of the Gauls, becauſe they knew 
how to chuſe better Arms, to rank them 
ſelves in better order, and to make a 
better uſe of their time in the ** 
| 5 


— 
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* 
I 
This you may be able one day to ſee more 8 | 
exactiy in Pohbius; and you have oft-times 
obſery'd yourſelf in Ceſar's Commentariess. 
that the Romans, commanded by that great 
Man, have ſubdu'd the Gauls, bur more 8 

yer * their Fineſſes and Stratagems in 8 

the Military Art, than by their Valour. 

The Macedonians, who were ſo jealous O C 
of keeping up the antient Order of their AY 


7 Ml . 
| N 


Militia, form'd by Philip and Alexander, 
thought their Phalanx invincible, and they 
could not be perſuaded that human Wit was * 
capable of finding any thing out that was e 
more firm and ſtrong. And yet the ſame > IM 
Polzbius, and Titus Livius after him, have Polyb. 17. 
demonſtrated, that only by conſidering * elt 
the ' nature of the Roman Armies, and 18 & | 
thoſe of the Macedonians, the latter muſt 177 1;v.9; 1 
be beaten, becauſe the Macedonian Pha- 19.3 1. 39. 1 
lanx, which was but a great four ſquare &. =_ 
Battalion, very thick every where, could 
not move but all of a piece, whereas the 
Roman Army, divided into ſeveral little 
Bodies, was more ready, active, and diſ- 
pos'd for all ſorts of Motions. | 
The Romans therefore found, or elſe 
ickly learnt, the Art of dividing their 
. into many Battallions and Squa- 
drons, and of eee Bodies of Reſerve, 
whoſe. Motion was ſo proper for either 
puſhing on, or ſupporting what Part ſo- 
ever they ſaw to fail. Make the Macedo- 
nian Phalanx to march againſt the Troo 
that were ſo diſpos'd and order'd 3 that 
| heavy groſs Machine, tis true, would be 
terrible ro any Army on which it ſhould 


fall 


* 


* 


— 
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fall with all its weight; but, as Polybius, 


obſerves, it can never long preſerve 
its natural Propriety, that is to fay, its 
Solidiry and Conſiſtence, and muſt con- 
found itſelf, or rather break, by its own 
Motion. Add likewiſe that, being once 
broke it can never rally more: Where- 
as the Roman Army being divided in- 
to ſuch little Bodies, can make uſe of all 
Places, and get their Advantages. They 
unite, or ſeparate, as they pleaſe; then 
unrank eaſily, and come together again 
without any trouble. They are ready 
for detachments, for rallying, for all man- 


ner of turnings and changes as they ſee 
are neceſſary to be made, either in their 


whole Body, or any part of it. In a 
word, they have more diverſity of Mo- 
tions, and conſequently more of action and 
force than the Phalanx. Therefore we may 
conclude with Polybius, that the Phalanx 
mult: needs yield to the Roman Army, and 
that the Macedonian muſt be overcome. 
It is very delightful, to diſcourſe with 
your Highneſs of thoſe things you have 


deen ſo well inſtructed in by excellent 


Maſters, and which you ſee practis'd un- 
der the Orders of Louis the Great, in fo 


- admirable a Manner, that I know not whe- 


ther the Roman Militia ever had any thing 
more fine and perfect. But, not to Aiſpute 
it here with the French Militia, I ſhall con- 


tent with ſhewing you, that the Militia 


of Rome, whether you look on the Science 
itſelf of taking its Advantages, or ſeri- 
ouſly conſider the extreme Severity, in 

making 


making all the Orders and Rules to be 
obſerv d, I ſay, it hath by much ſurpaſd 
all that ever has been ſeen in the precedent 


ny more of Greece: You have ſeen that 
donia prevail'd over it, and that may 
teach you to judge of the reſt. Athens hat h 
og nothing more fince Alexander's 
ime, The Ezglians, who had fignaliz'd 
themſelves in ſeveral : Wars, were rather 


ignorant than free, and rather brutal than 


valiant, ' Lacedemonia had made her laſt ef- 
fort for War, in producing Cleomenes; and 


Philopheamen. Rome tought not againſt thole 
two great Captains; but the latter, who 


the League of the Achaians, in producing 


. / 4 
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_ livd/in:the time of Hannibal and Scipio, Plat. in 
by ſeeing the Actions of the Romans: in Pbilep. 


Macedonia, judg'd very rightly that the Li- 
berty of Greece was then upon the point 
of expiring, and that he had nothing more 
to dog but to retreat juſt at the time of its 

i Thus the moſt warlike People 
were fore d to yield to the Romans, who, 


by - their Courage, Arts of War and Ad- 


dreſs, triumpbꝰ'd over the Gauls, Greeks and 
the moſt refin'd and celebrated Hannibal. 
No wonder then if in all their Govern- 
ment they valu'd themſelves for nothing 
ſo much as their Military Diſcipline. They 
always look'd on it as the Foundation of 
their Empire. The Military Diſcipline 
was that which was firſt ſeen in their State, 
and the laſt that was loſt in it: ſo cloſely 
ar II. N was 
ET 


96 


Republick. - - 


Polix 9. 
I 3, 


was it: fix d to the Conſtitution of their 


5 c i M5) 
One of the: braveſt things in the Roman: 
Militia was, that falſe Valour was never. 
commended. in ir. The Maxims of fal/e 
Honour, which have kill'd ſuch a Word 
of People among us were not {6 much as 
known in a Nation ſo coyerous of Glory. 
It is obſerv'd of Scipio, and Cæſar, the 
two greateſt Men of War, that ever were 


among the Romans, that they never expos d 


themſelves but with all the Precaution 
imaginable, and when the moſt p 


Neceſſity call'd for it. There was no G 


expected from a General that did not uns 
derſtand the Care he ought to have of 
preſerving his own Perſon, | and to re- 
ſerve the actions of an extraordinary Cou- 
rage, for the moſt conſiderable Service. 
The Romans would have no Battles ha- 
zarded unadviſedly, nor - defir'd Victories 
at the Expe nce of roo much Blood: ſo chat, 


in ſhort, there was nothing more bold and 


daring, nor altogether better manag d and 
diſciplin'd than were the Roman Armies. 
But as it is not enough to underſtand 
War, unleſs there be a very wiſe. Council 
to undertake it with moſt Advantage, and 
to keep all the reſt of the State in good Or- 
der, it is convenient you ſhould underſtand 
the profound Policy of the Noman Senate. 
To take it in the veſ times of the Repub- 
lick, there never was any Aſſembly, where · 
in buſineſs was more maturely treated of, 
nor with greater Secrecy, nor with a deeper 


Foreſight, nor with a more general Concur- 


rence 
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rence: or, laſtly, with a greater Zeal for 
the Service of lde Publick. 

| The Holy Scripture hath not diſdain'd 1 Maccab, 
raking notice of this in the Book of Mac- — * 
cabses, not commending the high Prudence, 


and the vigorous Councils of that wiſe Aſ- 
ſembly. 


| Titus Livius hoe} us 1. Liv, 
very eminent ae Whilſt they were“ - 
conſulting about the War with Perſeus, Eu- 
mones, King of Pergamus, that Prince's Ene- 
my, came to Rome to join in League againſt” 
him with the Senate. He made there his 
Propoſitions in the full Aſſembly, and the 
matter was teſoly'd on by the Suffrages of 
a. Body conſiſting of three hundred Men. 

Who ſhould imagine that the Secret could 

be kept, and that nothing of that Con- 
ſultation ſhould” be known till four Years 
afterwards, when the War was ended? 
But what is more ſurpriſing ſtill, is, that 
Perſeus had at Rome his Ambaſfadors to 
obſerve Eumenes. All the Cities of Greece 
and Aha, fearing that themſelves ſhou'd 
be Sharers in the dangers of that Quarrel, 
had "alſo ſent theirs, and every one of 
2 endeavour'd to diſcover a Buſineſs of 
reat a Conſequence, And yet, in the 
of ſo many able and ſubtle Agents, 

The Senate was n nente. To have a 

Secret kept, there was no need of Puniſn- 

ments, nor of forbidding Commerce with 

Strangers under ſevere and rigorous Pe- 

nalties, the Secret commended itſelf a- 

lone, by 1 its own Weight and Importanee.” 

'N2 'T was 
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Dien. Hal, It was in the worſt Eſtate o 
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*T'was a ſurpriſing thing, in the conduct 


of Rome, to ſee there the People almoſt al. 
Ways to look on the Senate with great 
.  TJealouſie, and yer, nevertheleſs, to refer 
all things to them upon great occaſions, 


and eſpecially in times of great Danger; 
then all the People were ſeen to turn their 
Eyes upon that wiſe Body, and to hearken 


to their Reſolutions, as to lo many Ora 


* 


cles. | Ax | [ 0346604 
A long Experience had taught the Ro- 


mans that from hence came forth all the 


Councils that had ſav'd the State. It was 
in the Senate that were lodg'd the ancient 


Maxims, and the Wit and Spirit, as I may 
| lay: of the Republick. There were the 


gns form'd, which were ſeen to ſup- 


port ' themſelves by their own Strength; 
and that, which was greater in the Senate 
ſtill, was, that they never took more vi- 
gorous Reſolutions, than in the times of 


f the Repub- 


the greateſt Extremities. 


, * - 


ir Liv., Ick, when weak yer, and in its Birth 


39. 


ſhe ſaw herſelf. abſolutely both divided 
within by the Tribunes, and preſt hard | 
without by the Volſci, whom incens'd Co- 
riclanus brought againſt . his rn: 


thoſe People, always beaten by the 


pert in War, the moſt liberal, and the 


moſt Abhorrent of Injuſtice; but the 
moſt obdurate, exaſperated, and untreat- 


able. 


mans, hop'd to revenge themſelves hav-. 
ing the | greateſt Man of Rome at their 
Head, the moſt underſtanding and ex- 


as m r a Co.\-c- — mmm a Ta Xe Soo dls. oe a... bt _ 
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able. They reſoly'd to make themſelves 
Citizens by Force; and after great Con- 
_ queſts, and making themſelves Maſters 
of the Campaign, and of the Country, 
they threaten d to deſtroy every thing 
if they would not comply with their De- 
mands. Noms had neither Army nor 
Men, to head them, and yet notwith+ 
ſtanding, in this ſad Eſtate, and whilſt 
all things were to be fear'd, was there 
ſeen on a ſudden, to iſſue out that bold 
decree. of the Senate, that they would 
rather all be cut off, than yield any 
thing to the arm'd Enemy; and that 
they would grant very reaſonable Con- 
ditions, after he had withdrawn his Arms 
eng ht Som 4 Ot a os 

The Mother of Corialanus, who was 
ſent to make him flexible, among other 
Reaſons, us d this to him: Don't you know 
the Romans ? don't you know, Son, that 


you will baue nothing of them, but by Dion. Hat. 


Prayers, and that | you will neither obtain 8. 
much or little from them by force? The 
ſevere | Coriolanus was hereby overcome: 
it colt him his Life, and the Volſci choſe 
other Generals; but the Senate con- 


tinu'd firm in thoſe Maxims, and the Ph b. 6. 
Decree they made of granting nothing 56. Ex. 

by Force, paſs'd for a fundamental Law 27, 2 | 
of the Roman Polity, whereof chere was 5% f. 


not one ſingle Inſtance that ever the Ro- 8. 


Dion, Hat. 


mans departed. from it, during all the Par. in 
time of their Republick. Among them, Philos, 


eyen in their worſt Condition, never were 


N 3 the 
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when victorious, than when 
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the weaker Councils ſo much as hearkewd 
to. They were always more treatable 
conquer'd: 
So well did the Senate know how to 
maintain the antient Maxims of the Com- 
mon- Wealth; and ſo well alſo did they 
know how to confirm the reſt of che Ci- 
tizens in them. 

From the Derbe übe is, wee thoſe 
Reſolutions taken in the Senate, of over- 


coming their Enemies by open Force, ra- 


ther than Tricks or Stratagems, even thoſe 
that were permitted in War: Which the 
Senate did not out of a falſe Point of Ho- 


nour, nor becauſe they were ignorant of 
the Laws of War; but becauſe they deem- 


ed nothing of more Efficacy to quell a 
proud Enemy, than to take from them 


all the vain Thoughts they might have 


of their Forces, that ſo, when overcome, 


they might * no Safety but from 
me Clemency 


the Conqueror! 

Thus was that high Opinion of the Ro- 
man Arms \eſtabliſh'd throughout all the 
World. The Belief that was ſpread far and 
near that nothing could reſiſt them, made 


their Enemies to lay down their Arms, and 


ive an invincible Sutcour to their Allies. 
ou have ſeen what the ſame Opinion of 


the French Arms does all over Barope; 
and the World, ſtanding amaz'd at the Ex- 

6 A of your Royal Father and Sovereign, 
cConfeſſes chat it only belongs to him to Fr 


| Bounds o "his rs ct 
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ſometimes a juſt condeſcenſion for the Peo- 
ple; as when in an extreme Neceſſity. they 
not only tax'd themſelves higher than o- 
thers, which was uſual with them, but al- 


| - dren. 1 a 


that they underſtood wherein the true 


| People, that they became capable of ſul- 
tiaining the very laſt Extremities for the 


* Gravity and Courage worthy of ſo wiſe a 
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The Conduct of the Noman Senate, ſo 
mighty and prevalent over their Enemies, 
was no leſs admirable in their Conduct of 
the State within. Thoſe wiſe Senators had 


Ao, when they diſcharg'd the meaner Peo—-— 

ple from all manner of Impoſt, adding 

'That the Poor paid a Tribute great enough to 1, Ziv. 
the Commonwealth in bringing up their Chil a. 9. 


The Senate ſhew'd*by. that Ordinance 


Riches of a State conſiſted ; and fo ge- 
nerous a Sentiment, join'd to the Teſti- 
«monies of a paternal Goodneſs, wrought 
ſuch an Impreſſion” in the Breaſts of the 


(Safety of their Country, 
But when the Peo ple deſerv'd Blame, 
the Senate gave it them likewiſe with a 


Body; as it happen'd in the Contrg- 
verſy between the Ardeates and Aricines. 
The Hiſtory of it is very memorable, and 
deſer ves here to be told you. Thoſe two 
People were in War for Lands which each 
Party 


e Pretenſions to; at laſt, being 1. Liu. 
weary of fighting, ' they agreed to refer 3. 71, 4. 
themſelves to the Judgment of the People 7. 9. 10. 
of Rome, whoſe Equity was had in Reve- 
rence by their Neighbours. The Tribes 
were aſſembled, and the People being made 
e N4 acquainted 


they were convinc'd that the People had 
in the main made a right Judgment, yet 


* 
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* 


acquainted that thoſe Lands, pretended to by 


others, of right belong d to them, adjudg'd 


them for themſelves. The Senate, althe' 


they could not indure that the Romans 


ſhould derogate from their natural Gene- 


roſity, nor that they ſhould baſely have 


deceiv'd the Hopes of their Neighbours 


who had ſubmitied to their Award. There 


was nothing left unattempted that could 


be done to hinder a Judgment of ſo per- 


nicious an Example, where the Judges 


took for themſelves the Lands that were 
in diſpute between the Parties. After 
that the Sentence had been given, the 


|  Ardeates; whoſe Right was moſt apparent, 


being incens'd at ſo wicked a Judgment, 
were ready to revenge themſelves by Arms. 
The Senate without any more, publickly © 


declar'd to them that they were as ſen- 


ſible, as themſelves, of the Injury which 
had been done them; but, in Truth, they 


could not quaſh a Decrec made by the Peo- 


ple; but that if, after that Offence, they 


wou'd be content to rely upon them for 


Reparation, which they had great : Reaſon 
Care to ſatisfy them, that they ſhould 
have no Cauſe of further Complaint. 
The Ardeates rely'd on their Word. It 
was ſuch an Affair that had like utterly 


to bave ruin'd their City. But they - 
ceiv'd ſo immediate a- Relief by < 


Orders of the Senate, that they reckon- 


ed themſelves very well paid for the Land 


which 
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which had been taken away from them, 
and they were then ſtudying how to pay 
their Acknowledgments to ſuch faithful 
Friends. But the Senate was not fatisfy*d 
until, by their making the Land be re- 
ſor'd which the People of Rome had ad- 
jug'd for themſelves, they aboliſh'd the 
Memory of ſo infamous a Judgment. 
I do not undertake here to tell you how 
the Senate had likewiſe done ſeveral ſuch 
Actions; how often they have deliver'd ,,, .... 
to their Enemies perjur'd Citizens that Liv. Cic. 
would not keep their Word with them, de Offic. 3. 
or that plaid Tricks with their Oaths; Ce. 
how often they condemn'd evil Councils, 
although they had met with happy Sue 
ceſſes; I ſhall only tell you, that that 
auguſt Aſſembly inſpired nothing but 
what was great into the Roman People. 
Tis eaſy to be believ'd that by a Peo-—- 
ple, ſo wiſely directed, Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments were aſſign'd with great Con- 
fideration : Beſides that the Service and 
Teal for the Weal Publick, were the 
ſureſt means to raiſe them up to the firſt 
Offices in it: The military Actions had 
a thouſand Recompences which coſt the 
Publick nothing, and which were ex- 
treamly eſteem'd by private Perſons; be- 
cauſe thereby they had ' conferr'd upon 
them that Honour which was fo dear to 
that martial and warlike People. Not 
only a Crown of very fine Gold, but moſt 
commonly a Crown of Oak Leaves, or of 
Laurel, or ſome Herb or other * 
: vucr 
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viler yet, was of ineſtimable Price a- 
mong Soldiers that knew no Marks more 
glotious than thoſe of Virtue, nor no 
Diſtinction more noble than that which 
eame from heroick Actions. 

The Senate, whoſe Approbation was 
the ſame thing as Reward, underſtood 
very well how to commend and how to 
blame when there was occaſion. Immedi- 
ately after Fighting, the Conſuls and 
the other Generals publickly gave to 
the Soldiers and to the Officers, the 
Praiſe or the Blame as they deſerv'd : But 
for themſelves they doubtfully waited for 
the Judgment of the Senate, which fuf- 
- fer'd not themſelves to be dazz'd by 
:the Happineſs of Events, Their Com- 
mendat ions were highly valu'd, becauſe 
they were given with Underſtanding; 
their Reprimands went to the Hearts 
of the Free and Generous, and kept the 
more Weak in their Duty. The Chaſ- 
tiſements which follow'd Fi Actions, kept 
the Soldiers in Fear, while in the mean 
time, Rewards and i Honours well diſ- 
pens'd raisd them above themſelves. 

- + Thoſe who can inſpire into Peoples 
Minds Glory, Patience of Labours, the 
Grandeur of the Nation, and the Love 
of their Country, may truly. boaſt they 
have found out the moſt proper Conſti- 
tution of State to produce great Men. 
Tis without doubt great Men that make 
the Power of an Empire. Nature doth 


never fail to bring forth in all Nations 
557 | exalted 
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they may want the Aſſiſtance of being 
N form'd and cultivated. = har 
form'd and compleared "them were ſtrong 
Sentiments and noble "Impreſſions, Which 
were diffus d in all Minds, and inſenſibly 
paſs'd from one to the other. What is 
it makes our Nobles ſo bold in fight, 
and ſo daring in their Interpriſes? Tis 
an Opinion receiv'd at their Infancy, 
and eſtabliſn'd by the unanimous Senti- 
ment of the Nation, that a Cowardiy 
Gentleman degrades bimſelf, and is not 
worthy to enjoy the common Air. All 
the Romans were bred up in that Opinion; 
and the People diſputed with the No- 
| bles who ſhould be the briskeſt Actors 
upon thoſe vigorous Maxims. Whilſt 
Rome was at Peace, the very Infancy was 
exercis'd in Hardſhips; there was nothi 
elſe heard diſcours'd of but the Greatne 
of the Roman Name. They were oblig'd 
to go to the War whenever the Republick 
requir'd it, and there to work perpetually, 
to Camp Winter and Summer, to Obey 
without Diſputing, to Die or Conquer. 
Thoſe Fathers who brought not up their 
Children in thoſe Maxims, as they ought, 
to make them capable of ſerving the 
State, were ſummon'd to Juſtice by the 
Magiſtrates and judg'd guilty of an At- 
tempt againſt the Publick. Thus the great 
Men help'd to make one another ſo: 
And if Rome bred more of them than 
any other City whatſoeyer tho' of greater 
7 | Antiquity, 


| 
: 
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Antiquity, it hath not been by ach 5 


but becauſe the Roman State, being con- 
ſtituted ſo as we have ſeen it, was, as 1 


may ſay, of a Lewporament: likely to be 


moſt fruitful in Heroes. 

A Government, that finds itſelf thus — 
med, finds itſelf at the ſame time of an 
incomparable Strength, and never deſpairs 
of a Recruit. She fainted not neither 
when Porſenna, King of Etruria, famiſh'd 


= in their Walls; nor when the 


burnt their City, deſtroy'd 


hooray Country, and kept them lock'd up 
in the Capitol; nor when Pyrrbus, King 
of Epirus, as full as Addreſs and Sub- 


tilty, . as bold his Undertakings, 


— 'hren'd them pat his Elephants, and 


irſt defeated their Armies; nor when 
Hannibal, - who had been already ſo 
often a Conqueror, kill'd alſo above fifty 
thouſand, and thoſe their beſt Militia, 
at the Battle of Cams. Twas then that 
the Conſul Terentius Varro, who was but 
juſt come from loſing, through his own 

ault ſo great a Battle, was receiv'd 

at Noms as if he had been victorious; 
becauſe only even in that very great Un- 
happineſs he did not | deſpair of the 
Affairs of the Republick. The Senate gave 
him their publick Thanks for it, and then 
they reſolv d, according to their old Mar- 
ims, not, though in that ſad deplorable 
Eſtare to hearken to any Propoſition of 


| Peace, The Enemy was ans 1 z the 


People took Heart afreſh, and believ'd 
| „5 
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they had new Recruits in the Senates 
In fine, the Conſtancy of the Senate, a- 
midſt ſo many Miſchiefs that happen d 
then ſo thick, proceeded not ſo much from 
an obſtinate Reſolution that they would 
never yield to Fortune, as from a pro- 
found Knowledge of the Reman Forces, 
and of thoſe of their Enemies. Rome knew 
by her Cenſus, that is to ſay, by the Roll 
of her Citizens evermore exactly continu'd. 
from the time of Servius Tullius; the knew, 
J fay, all her number of Citizens that were 
capable of bearing Arms, and what her 
expectations could be of the Youth which 
were growing up every day. Thus ſhe. . 
manag'd her Forces againſt an Enemy that. 
came from Africa; She knew that Time 
would deſtroy every Man of them in 
. a ſtrange Country, where Succours were ſo 
tardy ; and to whom their very Victories, 
which coſt them ſo much Blood, were fatal. 
When by the Defeat at Cannæ, and by 
the Revolts that follow'd, they ſaw the 
Forces of the Commonwealth ſo wea- 
ken'd, that they could have ſcarce defend- 
ed themſelves if the Enemy had preſs'd 
them, they kept themſelves up by their 
Courage, and, without being diſpirited for 
Loſſes, they ſet themſelves to watch the 
Motions of the Conqueror. As ſoon as 
ever they perceiv'd'that Hannibal, inſtead 
of purſuing his Victory, for ſome time on- 
ly thought how he might enjoy it, the Se- 
nate were ſecure, for they fully ſaw that 


? * 
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an Enemy who was capable of breaki 
his —— and letting himſelf be d 1 
wich his grear Succeſſes, was not born to 
overcome the Romans. From that time 
Rome made great every day 3 
and Hannibal, as couragious and vitorious 


as he was, could not hold up againſt her. 


'Tis caly ro judge by that fi — Hveng 
to whom at laſt all the — was 
likely to come. Hannibal ſwoln with his 
mighty \ Buceeſſes, Fg. of the taking of 
Rome was very eaſy, and therefore gave 
himſelf ſome Intermiſſion. Rome, in the 
midft of theſe” her Calamities, neither loſt E 
her Courage nor her Confidence, and un- 


- dertook greater things than ever. It was 


preſently. after the Defeat at Cannæ, that 


the beſieg d Syracuſe and Capua, the one 


unfaithful to Treaties, and the other re- 
bellious. Syracuſe could not defend her- 


ſelf, neither by her Fortifications, nor by 


the Inventions of Archimedes. The Victo- 
rious Army of Hannibal came in vain to the 
help of Capua. But the Romans forc'd that 
Captain to raiſe the Siege at Nola. A while 
after the Carthaginians defeated and flew in 
Spain the two Scipio s. In all that War 
nothing fell out more ſenſible, nor more 
fatal, to the Romans. Their loſs oblig 

ther to make their laſt efforts : Youn 

Seipio, the Son of one of thoſe Generals, 
not fatisfy'd with his having reliev'd che 


Affairs of Rome in Spain, carried the War 


home to Carthage, and gave whe deciſive 


blow to their Empire, 


The 
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The State of that City did not 
Scipio to find: there the ſame Reſiſtance as 
Hannibal found from Nome, and you will 
be enough convinc'd of chat, if you do but 


8 lbok into the Conſtitution of choſe | 
wa Cities. 


Nome was in her ſtrength, and nm 1. 30 
which! was beginning to fall, was kept up 6. 49. Ce. 
only by Hannibal. Nome had her Senate 
united and that was exactly the time when 

that Concert was, which is ſo much com- 
mended in the Book of the Maccabees, The 
Senate of - Carthage was divided by old ir- 
reconcileable Factions; and the loſs of 
Hunnibal had been the rejoicing of Hauno 
and the moſt conſiderable part of the 
Lords. Rome, although poor, yer 
a bred. up an admirable. Militia, whoſe 
— Wi, was Glory. Carthage, en- 
Giol'd by her trading, beheld all her Ci- 
tizens {er upon their wealth, and not at all 
diſciplin'd in War; — the Roman 
Armies were almoſt all made up of Ci- 
tizent ; Carthage, on the Contrary, held it 
for a Maxim not to have any but ſtran 
Troops, oft times as much to be fear'd by 
thoſe that pay them, as by thoſe that they 
are imploy'd againſt. | 
-\ Theſe defects came partly PW the firſt 
Inſtitution of — Commonwealth of Car- 

e, and partly were introducꝰ ime; 
* ways lov'd Wealth: And Ari. Aviſt, Pol. 
fotle accuſes her for preferring it to Vir- ** * 
tue. By that means a Republick tho? 
made for War as the fime Ariftotle 
ht | obſerves, 


. 
— 
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obſerves,” at laſt neglected the exerciſc 
of it. Riches brought thither naturally a 
Merchandizing Republick ; they lov'd to 
_ enjoy their Wealth, and thought ro find 
thing in their Money. Carthage” 
fancy'd herſelf ſtrong, becauſe "ſhe had 
a great many Soldiers, and never could 
be brought to on pr by all the 
Revolts the had ing in her latter times, 
that there is nothin e unhappy than 
a State which 2 ſu ported only by 
Strangers, in whom there can be found nei- 
ther Zeal, nor Security, nor Obedience. 
Peſyb. 11. Tis true, the "on Genius of Hannibal 
Bs ſcew'd to have ſupply d and remedy q the 
| defects of his Republick. It is look d on 
a @ Prodigy that, in a ſtrange Country, 
and for full ſixteen Years, there ſhould 
never be ſeen, I do not ſay any Sedition 
but, ſo much as a Murmer in an Army all 
made up of divers People, who, without 
underſtanding one another, agreed ſo well 
in underſtanding: the Orders of thein G. 
neral. But HannibaPs'Ability' could not 
rt Carthage, when attack'd by ſuch 
neral as Scipio. Hannibal was recall d, 
1 he bad with him only ſuch Troops 
as were weakened by their own Victories, 
and the Pleaſures of Haly, and whoſe 
Ruin was compleated by A 
the Voyage. Then was Hannibal beaten, 
and Carthage, formerly the Miſtreſs of all 
Afric, of the Mediterranean Sea, and of 
the Commerce of the World, was foro d 
to RG the Yoke of re. - 30 


.. 
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This Was the glorious Fruit of the Ro- 
man Patience: People, who harden'd and 
Fortify'd themſelves by their ill Fortune 
had good reaſon to believe they might 
ſave all, provided they did not ſoſe 
their hopes : And Polybizs hath very right- 
ly concluded, that . Carthage muſt at laſt 
be obedient to. Rome by the very nature of 
the two Republicks. 

And had the Romans made uſe of theſe 
great Politicks and Military Qualities, 
only to preſerve their State in Peace, or 

to protect their oppreſt Allies, as they 
made ſuch a pretenſion to do, we muſt 
have commended as much their Equity 
as their Valour and Prudence. But when 
they had taſted the Sweets of Victory, 

| — then reſolv'd to make every thing 
yield to chem, and pretended. to nothing 
del than to pur. firſt their Neigbbours, 
and + wa bring all the World, under 
their Laws. 
To attain chat end, they perfectly knew 
how to preſerve their Allies, to unite 
them among themſelves, to throw Divi- 
ſion and Jealouſy among their Enenzies, 

- to penetrate into their Councils, to, diſ- 
cover their Intelligences, and to Peun 
their Undertakings. ; 

They not only obferv'd the Marches of g 
their Enemies, but alſo all the Progreſ= 
ſes of their Neighbours ; and they were 
above all things curious either in dividing, 
or in counter · balancing by ſome other 
ny the Powers that became too formi- 
Al: O dauble, 
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dable, or which too great obſtacles to 
their Conqueſts. 2 — t * 

Therefore the | Creeks were ro blame 
for imagining, in the time of Polybius, that 


Nome aggrandiz'd herſelf rather by hazard, 


than by Conduct: they were too fond of 
their own Nation, and tao envious of 
thoſe People they faw rais'd above them: 
Or peradventure that ſeeing at a diftance 
the Roman Empire to. advance fo quick- 
ly, without penetrating into the Councils 
which order'd the Motions of that great 
Body, they attributed to chance, as the 


cuſtom of Men is, the Effects of what 


the Cauſes were not known to them, Bur 
Polybius, whoſe ſtrict familiarity with the 
Romans made him get ſo far into the 


ſecret of Affairs, and nearly to 'oblerve 


the Roman Polity during the Punick Wars, 
hath been more juſt and equitable than 
the other Greets; and hath ſeen, that the 
Conqueſts of Rome were the conſequence 
of well form'd Deſigns. For he ſaw the 
Romans, in the midſt of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, to have their Eyes every 
where round, even into Spain and Syria, 
to obſerve all that paſsd there, to ad- 
vance regularly, and nearer and nearer 3 
to ſtrengthen before they enlarg'd them- 
ſelves ; not to be clogg'd with too many 
Affairs; to diſſemble for ſome time, and 
at a convenient Opportunity to declare 
themſelves; to wait till Hannibal was 
conquer'd, then to diſarm Philip King of 
Macedon, who had favour'd him; . ww 

they 
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they had begun a buſineſs never to be - 
weary, nor contented, till eyery thing was 
ended; therefore not to leave the Mace- 

diniant a Moment. | 
And when they had overcome them, 
by a publick Decree to reſtore to Greece, 
which had been ſo long captivated, that 
Liberty which they never dream'd of; 
by that means to ſcatter on one hand 
Terrour, and on the other a Veneration 
for their Name: All theſe are enough for. 
any one to conclude, that the Romans 
never got the Conqueſt of the World by 
Puſbing, but by Conduct. 3 

This is what Pohbius ſaw in the time 
of Rome's Progreſſes. Dion. Halicarnaſſeus, Dien. Hal. 
who wrote after the eſtabliſhment of 1 
Empire, and in the time of Auguſtus, 
hath concluded the ſame thing, in reſum- 
ing from the firſt Origine the antient In- 
firutions of the Roman Common-Wealth, 
ſo fit in their very nature to form a Peo- 
ple invincible and made for Command. 

You have ſern enough of this to enter in- 
do the Sentiments of thoſe wiſe Hiſtorians, 
and to condemn Plutarch, who, being al- Flut. lib. 
ways too great a Lover of the Greeks, at- of 16 
tributed alone to Fortune the Roman Great- ;, 744 
neſs, and to Virtue alone that of Alex- Rom. 
ander. | | 
But the more of deſign thoſe Hiſtorians 

| diſcover in the Conqueſts of Rome, the 
more Injuſtice do they ſhew in them. That 
is a Vice inſeparable from the deſire of 
Dominion, which alſo for that reaſon is 

we O 2 juſtly 
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juſtly condemn'd, by the Rules of the G 
- But Philoſophy alone is ſufficient to 
make us underſtand. that force is given us 
to keep our own Goods, but not to uſurp 
thoſe of other Men. Cicero hath confeſs'd 
it, and the Rules which he hath given for 
making War are a manifeſt. condemnation, 
of 8 Romans Wund, 8 
_ ?*Tis true, they appear'd pretty equitable. 
at the COTS of thei yon Fm It 
ſeem'd as if they themſelves were willing 
to moderate their warring humour by cir- 
cumſcribing it within the bounds which 
Equity aſſignd. What. is there more no- 
ble, and more holy than the College of 
the Fæciales, whether Numa was the Foun- 


Dion: Hal. der of it, as Dion Halicarnaſſeus affirms, or 


2. Ant. 
Rom, Tit. 


Ancus Martius, as Titus Livius will have 


Liv, 1.32. it? That Council was ſer up to judge 


whether a War was juſt or no: Before the 
Senate propos d it, or the People reſolvd 
on it, that Examen of Equity always pre- 
ceded. When the Juſtice of the War was 
known, the Senate conſulted about the 
meaſures how they were to have it un- 
dertaken: But firſt of all they ſent in all 
Formalities to redemand of the Invader 
the things he had unjuſtly raviſh'd, -and 
they never went. to Extremities, till after 
they had try'd all theſe ways of Gentle; 
neſs and Candour, - A holy Inſtitution 
this, if ever there was one, and which may 
ſhame Chriſtians, in whom God-Man, that 
came into the World the Meſſenger of 
Love, hath not yet been able to 111 a 
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due Charity and Peace. But. what do 
ſignify the beſt Inſtitutions, when at laſt 
they degenerate into pure Ceremonies? 
The Charms of conquering, and of ab- 
ſolute command did ſoon corrupt in the 
Roman that Right which natural Equity 
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had taught them. The Deliberations of 


the Fæciales were only an uſeleſs Formality 


among them; and though they us'd to- 


wards their greateſt Enemies Acts of 
extraordinary — CI and Clemency, 
yet Ambition no longer ſuffer'd Juſtice to 
prevail in their Councils. * 


* 


But their Injuſtices were ſo much the 


more dangerous, as they knew better ho,, 


to cover them under the ſpecious pretext 
of Equity, and as they inſenſibly Broughe 
Kings and Nations under their Yoke, un- 
955 colour of protecting and defending 

em. F bs 7 | 7 2 
Let us add alſo, that they were cruel to 
thoſe who reſiſted them: Another quality 
pretty natural to Conquerors, who know 
that Fear makes more than half to Con- 
queſts. But is Dominion to be had at that 
rate, and to command is that ſo pleaſing as 
to make Men purchaſe it by ſuch inhuman 
Actions? The Romans, to make every 
place afraid of them, affected to leave in 
their conquer d Towns terrible Spectacles 
of Cruelty, and to appear unmerciful to 
thoſe who would be forc'd, without ſo 


9 


much as ſparing Kings, whom they in- Polb. 10, 


Z 


humanely caus'd to be put to Death, af 
RS O 3 ter 


15. 
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ter they had carry'd them in Triumph 
a Irons, and drogg'd by Cha- 
But if they were cruel and unjuft for 
| conquering, yet they govern'd che ſub- 
du'd' Nations with Moderation. They en- 
| — deavour'd to make the ſubjected People 
ſinſible of their Government, and they 
believ'd that that was their beſt means to 
Q ſecure them their Conqueſts. The Senate 
2 kept ſhort the Governours, and did Juſtice 
\ to the People That Aſſembly was look- 
6 ed on as the 4/jlum of the oppreſs d; and 
the Abſtinence of their Magiſtrates was 
JW Vo Admiration of the World, till ſome- 
before thoſe Terrible Concuſſions 
ny Violences broke in upon her from the 
Factions of her great Commanders, whoſe 
Ambition and Power became too en 
leave her long a Republick, 
be was not therefore of thoſe brutal and 
avaritious Conquerors, who were only 
greedy of Pillage, or who eſtabliſh'd their 
Domination upon the Ruin of yanquiſh'd 
Countries. 'The Romans made all - thoſe 
whom they conquer'd, better, by cauſing 
Juſtice to flouriſh, then Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Arts and Sciences. 

Twas that which gave them the moſt 
flouriſhing, and the beſt eſtabliſh'd, as well 
as the moſt extenſive, Empire that ever 
| was. From the Euphrates and Tanaus even to 

Hiercules's Pillars and the Atlantick Sea, all 
Lands and Seas obey'd them: From the 
middle, 
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middle, as it were the Center, of the 
Mediterranean Sea, they had all the extent 
of os Sea, and thereby a ready acceſs to 
any Part of all the Kingdoms on each 
Coaſt, and conſequently à free and eaſy 
Communication of their Empire. It is e- 
nough {till to aſtoniſh one when he con» 
ſiders that the Nations which at this day 
make ſueh great and redoubted Kingdoms, 
all the Gault, all Spain, Great Britain al- 
moſt entirely, Hliricum even to the Da- 
nube, Germany to the Elle, Africt to its 
frightful and impenetrable Deſarts, Greece, 
Thracia, Syria, Egypt, all the Kingdoms 
of Leſſer Afia, and thoſe which are ſhur 
up between the Euxine and the Caſpian 
Sea, and the reſt which poſſibly I may 
forget, or am not willing to mention, have 


been for many Ages but Roman Pro- 


vinces. All the People of our World, even 
the moſt barbarous, have reſpected their 
Power, and the Romans eſtabliſh'd in them 
almoſt every where, with their Empire, 
their Laws and their Polity. 8 
Tis a kind of a Prodigy, that in ſo vaſt 
an Empire, which reach'd over ſo many 
Nations and Kingdoms, the People ſhould 
be ſo obedient, and that Revolts ſhould 
be ſo ſeldom. The Roman Polity had 
taken care of it by divers ways, which it 
. will not be amiſs briefly to explain to your 

Highneſs. | 
„Tbe Roman Colonies, eſtabliſh'd on all 
ſides in the Empire, wrought two ad mira- 
ble Effects: The one was to diſcharge the 
04 Cuy 
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City of a great number of Citizens, and 
the moſt part of them poor: the other, to 
to accuſtom ſtrange People to the Roman 


. 
* * 


Manners. 


T hoſe Colonies which carry'd with them 


their Privileges, remain'd always attach'd 
to the Body of the Republick, and ſpread 
oyer all the Roman Empire. . 
But, beſides Colonies, a great 

Cities obtain'd for their Citizens the privi- 
lege of Roman Citizens; and, being by 
their Intereſt united to the commanding 
People, they kept the neighbouring Cities 
% 1797 nv 5 
It happen'd at laſt that all the Subjects 


of the Empire believ'd themſelves Romans, 


The Honours of the victorious People by 
little and little were communicated to the 
conquer'd People; the Senate was open to 
them; and they could aſpire even to the 
Empire. Thus by the Roman Clemency, 
all the Nations were but as one People, 
and Rome was look'd on as the common 


Country. © | 

What Facility did not that marvellous 
Union of all the People of the World, un- 
der one and the ſame Empire, bring to 


Navigation and Commerce. The Roman 


Alliance embrac'd all, and, excepting ſome 
Frontiers now and then diſturb'd by their 


Neighbours, all the reſt of the Univerſe 
enjoy'd a moſt profound Peace. Neither 


_ Greece, nor leſſer Aſia, nor Syria, nor E- 


gypr, nor, to conclude, ſcarce were any of 
the other Provinces ever without War, 


tl 
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till under the Roman Empire; and it is 
eaſy to conceive, that ſo general a Com- 
merce of the Nations help'd to keep 
throughout the whole Body of the Empire 
Concord and Obedience. Nana 8 

The Legions poſted for the Guard of 
the Frontiers, by defending thoſe without, 
ſtrengthen'd thoſe that were within. Twas 


not the Cuſtom of the Romans to have Ci» 


tadels in their : Holds, nor to fortify their 


Frontiers, and I ſcarce find that that Care 


began, before Yalentinias the firſt's time. 
Before then the Strength and Security of 
the Empire was ſolely plac'd in the Troops, 
which they diſpos'd. in that manner, thar 
they mutually aſſiſted each other. Now 
as it was order'd that they ſhould be al- 
ways encamp'd, the Cities were not in- 
commoded by it: and the Diſcipline did 
not ſuffer any of the Soldiers to diſperſe 
themſelves into the open Fields. By that 
means the Roman Armies diſturb'd neither 
commerce nor tillage. Their Camps were 
to them in the nature of Cities, the differ- 
ence was chiefly this, that they were here 
in continual Exerciſe, their Diſcipline 


more ſevere, and their Command more 


reſolute. They were always ready for 
the leaſt Motion, and it was ſufficient, 


to keep the People in their Duty, to 


ſhew them only in the Vicinage that invin- 
cible Militia. | 5 

But nothing ſo much maintained the 
Peace of the Empire, as the order of Ju- 
ſtice. The ancient Republick had eſta- 


þlifh'd it 3 the Emperors and the Sages | 


— 


2 1 der InrroDoeniow 
had explain d it upon the ſame; Foundati« 
ons; all the People, even the moſt bars 
barous, look'd on them with Admiration 3 
and by that principally the Romans were 


= 


judg'd worthy to be the Maſters of the 


orld. Now if the Rowan: Laws have 
appear'd fo ſacred, that their Majeſty 
continues ſtill, notwithſtanding the ruin of 

the Empire; it was becauſe their good 

Senſe, which is the Miſtreſs of human 

Life, was ſeen every where in them, and 

there was no where ſeen a more delicate 

and fairer Application of the Principles of 

natural Equity. lc r orien 4 

But, notwithſtanding all that Greatneſs 

of the Roman Name, notwithſtanding her 
profound Polity, and all the fine Inſtituti- 

ons of that famous Republick, ſhe yer car- 

ried in her own Breaft the Cauſe of her 

ruin, in the perpetual Jealouſy of the Peg- 

ple againſt the Senate, or rather of the 
Plebeians againſt the Patricii, Romulus had 

ſet up that Diſtinftion. It is neceſſa 

for Kings to have — — 

whom they ſhould engage to their Per- 

ſon by particular Reafons, and by whom 

they ſhould govern the reft of the People. 

bien Hal Therefore did Romulus chuſe the Fathers, 
„of whom he form'd the Body of the Senate. 
They call'd them ſo, by reaſon of their 
Dignity, and their Age. And from them 
after wards ſprung the Patrician Families. 
Now, whatſoever Authority Romulus had 
reſerv'd to the People, he had put the 
Plebeians in divers ref in a dependance 
on the Patricii; and that Subordination, 

5 neceſſary 


* 


_— to Royalty, had been preſerv'd 
not only under the Kings, bur in the 
Republick. It was always from the. Pazricis 
that the Senators were made: To the 
Pairicii belong'd the Employments, Com- 
mands, Dignities, and even that of the 


Priefthood : And the "Fathers, who had 


* 


been the Authors of Liberty, did not quit 


their Prerogatives. But Jealouſy was quick- 8 


I rais d between thoſe. two Orders ; For I 


need not here ſpeak of the Roman Knights, - 


a third Order, as being the Balance between 
the Patricii and the common People; theſe 
efpous'd ſomerimes one fide, and ſometimes 
another. It was therefore between thoſe 
#wo Orders that Jealoufy aroſe: It was 
rais'd upon divers occaſions, but the chief 
cauſe of all which kept it up, was their 
. a SITE an 
The fundamental Maxim of the Re- 
publick was rg look upon Liberty as a 
mY inſeparable from the Roman Name. 
ple bred up in that Mind; nay 
more, a People, who thought themſelves 
born for commanding other People, and 
whom Virgil for that reaſon ſo nobly calls 
a king - lite People, would receive no Laws 
but their own ſelves. 


The Authority of the Senate was judg'd . 


mac] for the moderating of publick 
Councils, which, without that Tempera- 
ture, would have been too tumultuous; 
but at the Bottom it was the Peoples Pro- 


vince to give commands, to make Laws, 


to decide Peace and War. A People that 
enjoy'd the moſt 2/enrial Rights of Royal - 


ty 
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ty, in ſome manner were of the Temper 
of Kings. They were willing to receive 

raye Advices, but. mg, would not be 
Brc'd by the Senate. Whatſoever ſeem- 
ed too imperious, every thing that was 
too highly advanc d; in a word, whatſo- 
ever wounded, or was likely to wound, that 
Equality which a free State requir'd, gave 
ſuſpicion to ſo nice and delicate a People. 
The Love of Liberty, that of Glory. and 
Conqueſts, made ſuch Spirits very; diffi 
cult to, be manag „ and; that enterpri 
Audaucity, which made them * ) 
things abroad, could not fail to caulc. dir 
viſions at home among themſclyes. ..,:. 
Thus Rome, that was ſo jealous of her 


Liberty, through that Lore of Liberty 


which was the Foundation of her Govern- 
ment, ſaw Diviſions ſpread through a 
the Orders, of which ſhe was compos'd. 
rom thence aroſe. thoſe ſurious Jealouſies 
between the Senate, and People; between 
the Patrici: and the Plebeians : The one al- 
ledging always that exceſs of Liberty 
would at laſt deſtroy itſelf; and the others 
fearing, juſt the contrary, that Authority, 
which in its own nature was always for 
encreaſing, would at laſt degenerate into 
o 
Between thoſe two Extremes, a Peo- 
ple otherwiſe ſo grave and wile could find 


no Medium. The private Intereſts which 
made both Parties proceed a. great deal 


farther than they ought in whatever they 
began for the publick good, ſuffer'd nei- 
ther of them to be conducted by moderate 
1 ea * Councils 
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Councils. The Ambitious and turbu- 
lent Spirits were ſtill ſtirring up Jealouſies, 
to make their own Advantages by them; 
and thoſe Jealouſies ſometimes more con- 
cealed, and otherwhile more declar'd, ac- 
cording to the times, but always ſtrong 
and violent at the Root, were at laſt the 
cauſc. of that great Change that happen'd 


in the Time of Cæſar, and the others that 


I will be. very eaſy to ſhew to your VII- 


Highneſs all the Cauſes. of it, if, after you 


certain principal: Accidents z which, al- 
tho' they happen'd at ſeveral diftant times, 
yet, have a manifeſt Chain of ConneQion 
in them, I will give you a collected Series 
of them for your greater Eaſe. 

Romulus, bred up in War, and reputed 
the Son of Mars, built Rome, which he 
peopl'd with a Company of Shepherds, 


Slaves, Robbers, Cc. who came to ſeek 
for Freedom and Impunity in the Aſylum 


he had laid open for all Comers; ſome 
alſo. came that were better qualify'd, and 
more civiliz de. ht 
He bred up that People, wild in their 
Nature, to undertake all things by force, 
and by that means they got themſelves 
Wives. | | 


By Degrees he eſtabliſh'd Order, and Dion, Hal. 
teſtrained luxurious Minds by moſt ſacred . 


6 | We, 


eeſſive 


have throughly | underſtood the Temper change: of 
of the Romans and the Conſtitution of their Rome ex- 
Republick, you take care to obſerve ſome Plain d. 


| 
i 
\ 
| 
9 
1 
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Laws, he began by Religion, which he 
look'd on as the Foundation of all States. 
He made it as ſerious, and grave, and as 
modeſt as the Darkneſs of Idolatry eould 
then permit him. Strange Religions and 
Sacrifices, which were not eſtabliſh'd by 
the Roman Cuſtoms, were forbidden. After- 
wards that Law was diſpens'd with; bur 
the Intention of Romulus was, that it ſhould 
be kept, and ſomething of it was always 
retain'd. N LL 45 Su 

He -choſe our of all that number of 
People the better ſort, to form the pub- 


lick Council, which he calld the Senate: 


He made it to conſiſt of two hundred Se- 
nators, whoſe number was likewiſe after; 
wards augmented; and from them came 
the noble Families that were call'd the 
Patricii. 2 1 5 8 
The Senate was to examine and pro 


all matters; ſome of them it regulated 


Sovereignly with the King; but the moſt 


general were referr d to the People vb 


decided chem. 


- Ronulas, in an Aſſembly which he had 
call'd of all the People upon the Plain, at 
the Marſh Capree, where upon a ſudden 
aroſe a great Tempeſt, was cut to pieces 
by the Senators, who judg'd him too 
imperious; and the deſire of Indepen- 
dence began then to appear in that Order. 


Io appeaſe the People, who lov'd' their 
Prince and to give a great Idea of the 


Founder of that City, rhe Senators pro- 
claim'd that the Gods had ſnatch'd him 
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up to Heaven, and caus d Altars to be 
eretted to him. 
Numa Pompilias, the ſecond King, in a 
Jong and profound Peace, compleated the 
formation of their Manners, and the regu» 
lating of Religion upon the ſame. Foun- 
dations which ,Romalus had laid. 
Tua - Hoſtilius by ſevere Rules eſta- 
bliſh'd the Military Diſcipline, and the 

Laws of War, which his Succeſſor Ancus 
Martius accompanied with ſacred Cere- 

monies, thereby to-render the Militia more 

Sacred and Religious, 

After him Tarquin, the Antient, to make 
— to himſelf, encreas d the num- 
ber of the Senators to three Hundred, 
where they continu'd fix d for ſome Ages; 
and began the great Works which were to 
conduce to the Publick Weal. 

- Servius Tullius projected the ſettin up 
a Republick under the command of wo 
annual Magiſtrates, 'which ſhould be choſen 
by the People. 

In hatred to Targuin, the Proud, the 
Royalty was aboliſh'd with horrible Exe- 
crations againſt all thoſe who ſhould gb 
about to re-eſtabliſh it, and Brutus made 
the People to ſwear to 'koep themaleives e- 

ternally 1 in. their Liberty. 

The Memoirs of Servias Tullius were 
follow'd in that Change. The Conſuls, 
choſen by the People among the Patricii, 
were equall'd to Kings, excepting chat 
they were two, who had between them a re- 
gular turn of Commanding, and they 


chan 'd every Year. 
S: * Collatinus 


, 4 *. 
* 
bas 
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B  _  Collatinys, though named Conſul with 
7 Brutus, as having been with him the Au- 
% thor of their Liberty; though he was the 
3 Husband of Lucretia, Whoſe Death had 
1 ; been the cauſe of the Revolotion, and inter- 
; eſſed more than all others to revenge the 
ö pbo0utrage which ſhe Teceiv'd, yet, becauſe 
þ he was of the Royal E be one 
| | ſuſpect and was expel'd, - 

[ 

' 
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Valerius, ſubſtituted in his place, at his 

T return from an Expedition, wherein he had 

: deliver'd: his Country from the Yeientes and 

F | the Etrurians, was ſuſpected by the Peo- 

HH | — to effect Tyranny by reaſon of a Houſe 
e had cauſed to be built on an Eminence. 

Fe not only ceas'd from Building, but 

became fo wholly popular, although a 

Patrician, as to make the Law which Ty 

mitted Appeals to the People, and attri- 

buted, in ſome Seng, to them Judgment 
5 — the laſt Reſort, — 

By that new Law the Conſular Power 
was weaken'd in its Origin, and the Feo- 
ple enlarg'd their Rights. 

By reaſon of the Violences exccune for 
Debt by the Rich upon the Poor, this Peo-— 
ple roſe up againſt the Power of the Con- 
ſuls and Senate and made that en 
Retreat at the Mount Aventinus. 

Ne. There was nothing but Liberty ſpoke of 
1 2 in thoſe Aſſemblies, and the People of 
din. „ Ual, Rome did not believe themlelves to be 
„fee, if they were not impower'd to op- 

poſe the Senate. They were forc'd to 
allow them particular Magiſtrates called 
the T ribunes GE. the People, which might 

| _ aſſemble 


— "oy 
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State, agreed to the * of ſuch * | 
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aſſemble them, and help them againſt the 
Authority of the * either by Op- 
poſition, or Ap — 

Thoſe Magiſtrates, to keep up theit 
0 n Authority, were continually buzzing 

of Jealouſies, and creating Diviſions be» 


4 


| dad ong thoſe 7wo , Orders z. and were ever 


flattering the People, by propoſing that 
the Lands of the & quer'd 1 


the. Price, that would be the product 
om Sale, . ſhould be divided among the 


Citizens. __.. 
-. Tha Renate with great Zeal and Earneſt» 
tually oppos'd thoſe Laws jive 
5 ſo ruinous to the State 
ave the Price of thoſe, Lak ad- 
judg d to be put into the publick Treaſury. 
le Heople ſuffer d themſelves to be 
conducted (= their, ſeditious Magiſtra 


* yet had notwithſlanding | fo. much Res 


fon, and, Equity as to admire he; Vinw, 


theo eat. 1 1 that reſiſted them, cy 


gainſt choſe domeſtick Difcnfions the 
Jane 2 no better Remedy than to be 
continually Failing, Occaſions for foreign 
Wars. "th eſe — thoſe Diviſions 
from being puſh'd on to Extremities, and — | 
re-united. thoſe Orders in the Dejencs, ol wm 


thair Country. G 


"Yer, whilſt Wars ſucceeded, and Con- 
queſts increas'd, Jealouſies were fill kept 


awake. 


The two Parties, wearied by the many 
Diviſions which threatned the Ruin of che 


Paar II. 
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F A Shot Anke r 
4 ien be for the quiet of them both; 


a to eſtabliſh the Equality which ought 


to be in a free Cit 
Each of the Oilers oreteiidel thai * 


Eſtabliſhment. of thoſe Laws belonged to 
them. 
Jealouſy, increas'd by chalk Preterifonsy 


| made them to reſolve by common Conſ 


to ſend Commiſſioners into Greece* to ſearc 
there for the Inſtitutions of the Cities of 
that Country, and eſpecially for the Laws 


of Solon, Which were the moſt popular. 


The Laws of the twelve Täbles were cſta- 
bliſh'd, and the Decemdiri, who digeſted 
them; were 288 of the Power which 
they abus d. 
hilſt every thing ap icid and 
tranquile, pt that ſac ts: le Laws 
ſeem'd crernally to eſtabliſh ' the publick 
5 75 Diſſenſions ſtarted up again by 
w Pretenfions of the People; who apir 
= Honours and to the Conſulate, which 
ll then were reſerved only. to the firſt 
Order. 
'A Law to kt them into FAR was 
Face, Rather than to haye the 


Conſulate thus pull'd down, the Fathers con- 


nted to the Creation of three new Magi- 
ſtrates, who ſhould have the Authoriry of 
Conſuls, under the Name of Military Tri- 
Þunes, and the People were admitted ro 
that Honour. 
Being contented to have their Right e- 


ſtabliſh d, they us'd moderately their Vi- 
Ctory, and continu'd ſome while in giving 
that Command to the Patricii only. 


After 
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the Henours became commor 0 between 
the two Orders, though the Patrisii were 
always the moſt conſider in the Elections. 
,- The Mars continu d, and; the Romans 
ubjected, after fave hundred Years, the 
| auls Ciſalpines, 2 their prigcipal Enemies, App. pr 27 
and all Haly... & Din gn wh 
ben began the Punick Watz; and 
things went on ſo, that 8 thoſe two 
zealous Prople  belicv'd they could not 
6& but by the Ruin of the other. 
| » Rome, ready to fall, was chiefly, kept 
up, during her Misfortunes, by the Con- 
ſtaney and Wiſdom of the Senate. 
At laſt the Raman Patience got the bet- 
ter; Hannibal was overcome, and Garthage 
dale by Scipie Africanus. 
_- - Viftoriquy Nome enlarg'd herſelf prodi- 
giouſly, for! two hundred . Years, both by 
| Sea and Land, and reduc'd all the World 


| under het Power. nme 91 £3 | * ail 
Is thoſe times, and after the Ruin of RY. 

F Carthage, the Offices, whoſe Dignity, as $2 Is 

. well as Profits. ancreas'd, with the Empire, 

f wete ;underhand; furiouſly ,Jabour'd for, 

„ _T be ambitious, Pretenders cook} care on- 

c ly to cajole the People; and the Union 

4 . of.che Orders, held up by the Punict Wars, 

0 Was broke into more than ever. The 

; Gracchi put all things into Confuſion, 

i and their: ſeditious Propoſals were the be- 

1 Einning af all the Civil War. 

8 * Then 


er 5 4 
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Then began they to Art, and by open 
force to act in the Aſſemblies of the Ros 
man Peop ley where before one de- 

ſir'd only carry it by ways legal and 
regular, and with? Liberty of Opimons; © * 

8 the wiſe Conduct of the Senate, | 
0 the great Wats that then ane 
moderated :their Diſorders. 

Marius, a Plebeian, and a great Soldier, 
with his military Eloquence and ſediti- 
ous Harangucs, wherewirh he was con- 
tinually attacking the Pride of the Nobles, 
rous'd up the Peoples Jealouſies, and by 
that means raid himſelf be the ny 
Honours,” 

Ha, a Pareien, pot bimwtelf at thb 
Head of the contrary Party, and dam F 
the Object of Marius's Jealouſy. 

Factions and Corruptions could a0 al 
4hingy it in Rome; The Love of their Coun- 
try, and deference to "es Laws, wel 
quite cxtingviſh'd- there. 

And, to compleat cher Miberies, the- 
Wa of: Ala taught the ang, 
and increas d their Avarice. 
Then the Generals began to court their 
Soldiers, who till that ume ſaw not hing 
but the under of publick Amtborky 1 in 
them. 

Hlla, in the War 3 guat Mithridates, 
let his Soldiers enrich chemſelvei, that he 
might the more cafily gain them. 
Marius, on his ſide, propos'd to his Aſ- 


ſociates the Shares of both _—_ and 
2 05 . 


By 
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By theſe means being Maſters of. their 
Troops, che one, undeyypretence of fup>  - | 
porting the $2n97ez/ and the ot her, — 4 ö 
the 2 the People, they made a moſt 
Furious War even in the Heart of the City. 

The Party of Marius and of the Peo- 

ple were utterly beaten, and Sylla made 1 

rm Ane, ys the N of - 


He wee ade dreadl 1. Staughters and 1 
P. the People with Severity both in = 
Deeds aud Words, even, in their lawful 4 
Alemblies,- biz en 74 

Let, hen more powerful ind better ſin 
blich d than ever, he retreated to a private 
Liſe; but it was after-he had ſnewn that 
the Romans could endure a Master. 


— 


Pompey, whom Sylls bad rais d, ſuc» 
ceeded to a great part of his Power. He 


Aarrer*d ſometimes the People, and ſome- 
times the Senate to get himſelf eltabliſh'g. 
But ; bis, Inctination and Intereſt at Fan 
fix d him to the latter. | 

After his Conqueſts of ihe Pyrates, of 
Spain, and all the Eaſt, he beeame very 
powerful with the People, and in the 
Senate. 

+ Ceſar, who was reſolv'd to be, at leaſt, 
his equal, turn'd to the Peopies {ide z and, | 
imitating in his Conſulate the moſt ſediti- 
ous Tribunes, he propos'd;' with the Divi- 
ſions of the Lands, the moſt popular Laws 
he coold invent. 

The Conqueſt of the Gauls broug bt the 
Pinch, and Fower of Caſas: t to . highelt 
Ren. 


— | | Pompey 


. 
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Ponpey and he were united through In- 
reg, ind afterwards broke a 


gam thro' 
Jealouſy. The Civil War began to kindle. 
Pompey thought that his Name alone would 
<arry all, and ſo neglected himſelf. Cæſar, 
active and diſcerning, obrain'd the Victory, 
and became Maſter of all. 

He made ſeveral * to ſee whie- 
ther the Romans could be brought to bear 
the Name of King : But they only ſerw'd 
to make him odious. To increaſe the | 
lick Hatred, the Senate decreed bim 
Honours until then unheard of in Rome; 
then he was iſſaſſinated in the full. Gs 
an Tram, N 

© Anthony, his Cictre, who! was Co 
at the time of his Death, ſtirr'd up the 
People againſt thoſe who had kill'd — 
and endeavour'd to take his Advanta 
of thoſe Commotions, ro uſurp the 
2 Authority. Lepidus, who had — 
| _— Comtech under Cæſar, endea- 

vour'd to keep it. At laſt young Ceeſar, 
about nineteen Vears of A ges undertook 
to revenge the Death of his Father, and 
lo bn all Opportunities to ſuoceed to 
his Power. 

He knew how, for his own Intereſt, to 
make uſe of the Enemies of bis Houſe, 
and even of his Competitors. 

His Father's Troops went over to him 
being touch'd with the name of Ciſar 
and the prodigious Rewards which he pro- 
mis d them. f i ? 

The Senate ſignify norhinglahy: onger : 
All age were done by. F — and Sol- 


diers, 
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diers, who. were at their Service that would 


She them faral Conjuncture the Triumvi- 


rate Ofc d, all thoſe whom had 
185 up, that were A the greatelt Courage 
oſition to R Ceſar 
| 9G; defeated Brutus and. Caf 5-4 
berty expird with them. uer= 
ors, aſter they had got rid of weak Ten- 
Aus, made divers Agreements and divers 
Partages z where . as being the more 
cunning, found always the way how to get 
the better part, and ſo gain d Rome 
his Intereſts, and over-topp'd him. + 
thony in vain, undertook. to relieve himſe 
and the Battle of Adium brought the whole 
Ecopice under the Power of Auguſtus Ceſar. 
| Ren. being weary, and exhauſted by ſo 
many Ci vil Wars, to get ſome 0 
., was fore'd to renounce her Fin 
The Houle of the Cæſars fix d the C Com- 
mand of che Armies under the name of 
Emperor, and exercisd an abſolute Power. 
| Rome under the Cæſars being, more care- 
_ ful: to preſerve than to enlarge . herſelf, 
found it work enough to repel the Barbari- 
ans, in their fierce emp 60. get into tho 
Empire. 
At the Death of Caligula, the Senate, 
"then upon the N of re-citabliſhing Li- 
y and the Conſular Power, were pre- 
| rene — the Soldiers, who. would: have 
a ., perpetual Head, and that their Head 
. ould be. the Maſter.. 
In the Reyolts ogcaſion'd * the Vio- 


| lences of Nero, 75 Army Choſe an Em 


4 eros, 


75 
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peror, and the Soldiers knew that 4 1 
were Maſters enough to diſpoſe of 


| Empire. 


They carry'd it ſo that they ocker d "A 
fell it publickly to him that would give moſt 
For it. With Obedience the Diſcipline was 
oft. The good Princes endeavour'd, but 
in vain, to reſerve it, and their Zeal to 
maintain the antient Nules of the Roman 
"Militia, ſerv'd only to expoſe them do 
the Fury of the Soldiers. 

The Changes of Emperors, every Ar- 
my labouring to prefer their own, occa- 
ſion'd civil Wars, and horrid: Maſfacres. 

95 cole ew the Empire weak thro' the 
of the Diſcipline, and was utterly 

= 4 by the many inteſtine” Wars. 
8 Int the midſt of thoſe manifold great Diſ- 


- orders, the' Fear and the Maje of the 
Roman Name wax'd leſs and "The -- 
| © Parthians, tho* formerly often times over- 

come, became now formidable on the Eaft 
ide, under the old Name of Perſians, The 
Northern Nations, who inhabited the cold 


r uncultiyated Lands, drawn by the Beau- 


ty and Riches of thoſe of the Empire, were 
© ever attempting to force their way into it. 


One ſingle Man was not ſufficient an 
longer to ſuſtain the weight of the Empire, 


Which was fo vaſt, and withal fo, ſtrongly 


attack cc. 
The prodigious wiakinade of Wars, and 


- the humour of the Soldiers, who were re- 


folv'd ro haye Emperors and Cxſars to con- 


duct _— made it _— to 12 
| The 
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The Empire” itself being look'd on 3 
an hereditary Geod, the Empetors were i 
courie or naturally multiphed, ' from che 
number of the Princes their Children.” 
Marcus Aurelius aſſociated his Brother 10 
dhe Empire. Severus made his twyo Sons 
Emperors 3 the neceſſity of Affairs oblig'd 
Diocleſan to ſhare the Eaſt and the WR 


* * 
2 


| between himſelf and Maximian: Each of 


them being overcharged, relle; ev'd theni- 
elves by electing to Ceſars. 


Thro' this multitude of Ergee el 


cala and the exceſſiye Expence, the 
State was ruin'd; the Body of the Empire 
diſunited, ande eitel Wars were muliplicd. 
' Conſtantine, the Son of the Emperor Con- 
- Pantius Chlorus,” divided the Empite, as an 


Heritage, among his Children:? Poſterity 
follow'd thoſe Examples, and there was 
ſcarce ever after ſeen one Empire.” 2 Ne! 


The Soſtneſs of Honorius, and that of 


Palentinian III. Emperor of the es | 


"brought the Ruin of all. 
Haly and Rome itſelf were derte times 


 fack'd and became the Prey of the Bar- 
| anger. Wi 5 


All the Wit was in common. Hfrich 


was poſſeſs'd by the Vandals; Spain by 
the Vifgotbs ; Gaul by the Franks 3 Great- 


Britain by the Saxons; Rome, and Ttaly 


too, by the Heruli, and 'sfterwards by the 
| Oſtrogoths. The Roman Emperors contented 


themſelves with the Eaft, eng the reſt, 
even Rome and [taly. + 


Tbe Empire reſumes ſome engt gw 
ger Fuſtinian by the Valour-of _— 


F 
: = 0 Go #8 ' 
- 6) * * o od of _ _ 
- . 3 nd gt” 40 
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er ile Ric and Fall of Rene... 


| cary'd Polity and the aer Art up £0 


: upon War, and thereby — diſpos d 


A db INTRODUCTION) 


* Narſus, Name, often taken and retuken 
fell at laſt to the Emperors.) The SE, 
become powerful by the Diviſions of their 
Neighbours, and by the carleſſneſs of the 
Emperors, took from them the greateſt 
part of the Eaſ, and 4 harraſs d — on 
tha fide, that they no longer care of 
Hay. The Lombards there poſſeſs d them- 
ſelves of the richeſt and moſt beautiful Pro- 
vinces. Rome, reduc'd to Extremity by their 
continual Anzcky,) 104 having no defence 
from ber Emperors, who were become 
there — 5 2 their Weakneſs, and 
odious by their Errors, was forc'd to throw 
herſelf into the arms of the French, — 
King of France, paſſes the Mountains, and 
ſubhdues the Lombardi. .Gharlemain, his Son, 
at the requeſt of 2 Auriau, paſſes the 
Alps againſt Didier, King of the Lombards ; 
\here every. thing bowed ——_— bim, Didier 
e up, Charlemain made himſelf to 
Comp d, and took upon him the title of 
of the French and Lambards 4 and, in 
the Lear eight hundred of our Lord, be- 
ing choſen mperor by the Raue be 
founds the new Empire. 
*Tis eaſy for you to know ahe Gout 


You agdom founded 


ſee that that Ki: 


to encroach upon her Neighbours, had 
put all the World under her Yoke, and 


the higheſt Pitch. 
Vou ſee the Cauſes of ho. Divifions of 
the Republick, and fnally of its Fall, _ 
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the Jealouſies of the Citizens: and thra® 
the Love of Liberty puſh'd on „e to an 
inſupportable Exceſs and Nicety. 

It is likewiſe at eaſy for you to. diſtinguiſh 
all the times of Name, whether you pleaſe 
to conſider her in hf, or — you 
look upon her in relation to ober People 3 


you ſee the Changes which were to follow 


7 


brag mp, pans in, _ begin 
In berſe Ou lee at T inning 
in a — State, eſtabliſh'd/ accord- 
ing to her primitive Laws 3 afterwards i in 
Liberty, then at laſt ſubjected again to the 
momarc hit ener but ** e and 
Violence. 

is eaſy for 46d to conceive eder jack 
manner the popular Eſtate was form'd, 
from the begimnings it had in the times of 
Royalty, and you will as plainly fee: how, 


in the time af Liberty, the foundations of 


the new Monarchy were by {mall tootfops 
wind and eſtabliſſ d. 

For in the like manner, as you hae en 
thePr ject of a Republick laid, in the time of 
Monarchy, by: Seruius Tullius, who gave as it 
were the firſt reliſh of Liberty to the People 
of Nome; ſo have you alſo obſerv'd that 

Hlula's Tyranny, though it was but very 
tranſitory and ſhort, diſcover'd that Nome, 
not withſtanding her fierceneſs, was as ca- 


Pable of bearing rhe Yoke, as thoſe People 


whom, ſhe kepr under Servitude. . 
To know what Operation — furious 


Je ealouſies between the Orders ſucceſſively. / 
d, you med'only to diſtinguiſh the 17 w- l 
rimes, which I have expteſily mark'd our 


0 


£20 


to you: 
reſtrain d within certain bounds by the dan- 
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»The one, when the People were 


ers they were in on every ſide; and the 
— when, having nothing more to fear 


from without, they abſolutely, without 


nn 


Paſſions; + ©: r ai nod 
Tbe eſſential Character of each of thoſs, | 


two times, is, that in the one the love of 


their Country and of their Laws, ſway'd 
their Minds 3 and that, in the other, 1 
was decided by Intereſt and Force. 


From thence it happen d alſo, — 


the former of thoſe #200 times, the Men of 
Command, who aſpir'd after Honours Iy 
legal ways, kept the Soldiers in, and f 


to the Republick : Whereas in the other 


time, when Violence rubd all, they only 


thought how to 


them to get them 


manage 
into their Deſigns, in defiance of the Autho- 1 
.rity of the Senate. 


neceſſity was 


By that 1aft ſort of. Management War of 
into Rome: and becauſe 


in War, when Laws can ſignify little, Force 
only makes the Deciſion; ir follows then, 
that the ſtrongeſt muſt be the Maſter, and 
by Conſequence that the Empire muſt re- 
turn into the Power of one ſingle Magiſtrate. 


this g 
in 2 flouriſhir 


8 l Polyb, 7, 
,. 4, 


& /eq- 


And ey 


ery thing ſo dispos'd itſelf for 
Chis that Polybius, who liv'd 


g time of the Repu 

lick, foreſaw by the diſpoſition only of 1 

fairs, that the Eſtate of Rome would ar 
return into Monarchy, 

The reaſon of that Change was, bernd 

the Diviſions between the Orders could __ 


© 
1 
: 
r 
4 
, 
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| be quell'd by the Romans without the Au- 


thority of — abjolute Maſter; and, on the 
other hand, Liberty was a thing too much 
doated on io be ever voluntarily abandon» 
ed. It was neceſſary thereſore — little and 
little to weaken it upon ſpecious — 
and ſo by that means make it capable of 
eng ruin'd by open Force. 

Craſt and Deluſion, as Ariſtotle has — 
lerv'd, muſt begin by flattering the People, 
and muſt naturally be follow'd by — 
But from thence: they mult fall into an- 
other, the greateſt, Evil; the Power of the 
Soldiers, a miſchief never to be warded off 

in ſuch a State. 

In fine, that Monarchy; which the Ceſar; 
form'd, being raid by Arms, it was 


receſſary it ſhould be Ml Military 3 and 


therefore it was eſtabliſn'd under the name 


of Emperor, a proper Title, and natural 
'for commanding of Armies. 


Hereby you, may ſee, that as the Re- 
: publick had its inevitable weak ſide, that 


zs to ſay, Jealouſy between the People and 
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the Senate: So likewiſe bad the Mo- 


narchy of the Ceſars its Foible 3. and that 


was the Lieiuſneſt af the Sten Who 
had made 


them. 


For it was nadie that the Soldier, | 


who had chang'd the Government, and 
ſet up Emperors, ſhould be long beſore 
they perceiv'd that it was effectually them- 
ſelves who diſpos'd of the Empire. 
Lou may now add to the times, that you 
have already obſery'd, ';boſe; which point 
out to you the State and Change 15 the 
4 ilitia: 
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Militis : 'Th4t; when it was ſubjected and 
fixd to- the Senate, and People of Nome; 
that; when it was fix d to the Generals only; 
that, when it was rais'd to the abſolute Power 
under the military Titles of Emperors z | that 
when being in a manner the Miſtreſs of 
her own Emperors, whom ſhe created, 


had a Mind. And from thence happen'd 
the outragious Seditions, the Diſorders, 
and the Wars which you have {een ; from 
thence, in a Word, came the ruin of the 
Militia roo with chat of the Empire. 
Such were the remarkable Times, which 
the Changes of the State of Name, conſi- 
der'd in ber/eif, make the more obſervable 
to us. Thoſe which difcover:them,to us in 
n rr diſcern- 
ö hee Was a [Tang ker lie bought a 
painſt her Egzals, and when ſhe was in 
danger. It Hllede little above Five hun- 
de d Years, and ended with the Ruin of 
the Gault in Italy, and of the Ren de 71 
che Carthaginians, | | 
\A- Time, when ſhe Fought, andy bile 
pep, was without danger, how great 
ſoever the Wars were that ſhe undertook. 
It laſted -. hundred Years, and came down 


as far as the Eſtabliſhment ofthe. EY 
of the Cæſars. 


A ſime, when the kept t up her W 
Majeſty. it laſted four hand Years, and 
ended in the Reign of Theodoſrus, the Great. 
And in a Word, a Time, when the Em- 


| pire, den wounded on all Parts fell away 


by 


in Charleman, | 
might add to the cauſes of the ruin of Lint 


, by which Numte was rais'd above all t 


* , = »» 
- i * 2. 
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lirtle and little. That Eſtate, pet] 
ulſo Three hundred Years,” began TY 
Children of Thendojius, and ended ir = 


* 
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* = 
as 
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„ am nor" I vorunt whit your High 


many particular Accidents; The Sevetitics © 
vE-'the' Creditors towards their «Debtors d 
ſtirr'd up very great and frequent Seditions \ 
and Tuthults. The prodigious number of N. 


Gladiators and Slaves, Where with 3 1 5 \ Wo 
and ah were over-charg'd, caus d may Wh. 
Horrible Violences, and alſo bloody Wink. N d 
Rome, being quite ſpent with qe many 6 
and foreign Wars, made ſo many new ey &. N N. 


8 

2ens; either out of Fuction, or unjuſt — - N WE N. 
dice, char ths could ſearce Know belt N N N 
midſt that vaſt number of Strangers, whom? VER | Y | 


The had naturaliz d. The Senate was f 
. in the World, any jonger hind e . SJ «; 


with Barbarians 3 the Roman Blood was no 
longer pure; nor was the love of their N 
Citizens that came from abroad, and 
the reſt were ſpoiled by the Mixture. Partia- « 
Mies abounded with that monſtrous Mul-T 
tiplleity of new Citizens, and the turbulent 
Spirits chere found out new Ways to ans 
broil and ruin her. N 2 
In the mean while the number of the WY 
3 br Dep, and Ta 2 bed 5 | 
uxury, es d that was | 
GA, Thoſe, who faw themſelves} W 


ruin d, had no refuge bur in Seditions, and, N 
tel ery caſe, 9 74 were little concern'd, _ N 
all 


nee 
9725 3 1 ; | be” 
SOD .4 & * 
W J. dF * Y \ of _ 
| ) WA wo 
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5 Vou know what caus d Cotaline's Conſpirgey? 
The Grandees, who were ambitious, and the 
| | miſerable, who had nothing to Joſe, were 
eeeeurer wanting a Change, Thoſe two forts 
oy 1 revail'd in Nome; and the 
nd. Sa, which — pang; all 


ot 
4 


+ 1 2997, m bas 1 . qu bogs 
\ 85 #; Wn that alſo may added the particular 
5 : „ SY Temper and Genius of thoſe who Were the | 
BY * cauſe of thoſe ee I mean 
; 2! «+ the Srarcbi, Marius, Hylla, Pompey, Ju- 
+ 200 "OM | Gus. Ceſar, Anthony, uy Auguſtus. I have. 
ks - obſery'd, ſomething of them, bur I apply'd 
MPI © © myſelf chiefly. ro diſcover. to you the, uni- 
Vverſal Cauſes, and the true Root of the Evil; 


4 > - that, is to ſay, that Fealouſy, between 
172 ben Orders, of which it, was very requila 


© /* - you ſhould conſider all;ihe Conſequencgg-, 
Bat your Highneſs may pleaſe. to remem- 
ber, that that long Chainof articular Cauſes, 
is 9. Which make, and unmake Empires, d ; 
2 


upon the ſecret. Orders and Decrees, 
_ Divine . Providence. Co, that finerh 
5 wy higheſt Baie mos the Reins 
”-  » the, Kingdoms... He bath all, Hearts, in. 
i 7 Hands; ſometimes he reſtrains the P 
#, 
7 


in 
185 


54 ons; ſometimes again he lets them Tone 
1 * full rage, and by that be ſtirs up all Man- 
\ = od. he pleas'd to ma N 


. 178 cauſes a Dread to march before them, 
Fe WW "amber the ſame time inſpires them. and their 
. «Soldiers with-an invincible, Boldnch. | Is he 
pleas'd to make Legiſlators 2, he ſends 2 


his W of Vn: ang Foreſigbt, 


caules 
1 


* ff * ” 
* 
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cauſes. them to the Evils which 
threaten the State, and to lay the Foundati- 
ons of publick Tranquility. He knows that 
human Wiſdom is always ſhort in ſome 


place ; be enlightens it, he opens the Eyes 
ofthe Underſtanding : ar-other times he 4- 


bandons them to their own Ignorancesz he 
blinds the Judgment, he precipitates ity and 


is perplex'd and embaraſs d in its own Sub- 
tilties; and its own Precautions are ſo many 


Snares to it. God by theſe means exerciſes 


his fearful} Judgments, according to the 
Rules of his Juſtice, which are always in- 
fallible. Tis be, that prepares Effects in the 
moſt diſtant Cauſes, and who ſtrikes thoſe 
fatal Blows, that reach ſo far. When he is 


turn Empires, every thing is weak and 
irregular in their Councils. Egypt, former- 
ly fo wiſe, = 
as it were tted, becauſe the Lord 
harh ſhed the Spirit of Dizzineſs: and 
Confuſion in all her Councils: She: no 
longer knows what ſhe does, ſhe is / loſt 

to Peril f. But, that Men may not here- 


in be deceiy” d, God re- unites, when he 


ſeeth good, the ſtraggling Senſes; and he 
that inſulted over the Blindneſs of others, 


and often times without any thing elſe, to 
confound his Senſe and Underitanding, 
than his too long Proſperities 

Thus it is that God reigneth over all 
People. Let us no longer talk of Chance 
or Fortune, or ſpeak of it only as a Name 


PART II. Q. where- 


confounds it with irlelf: Human Wildom ' 


pleas'd to let go the latter, and to over- 


ſtaggering, reeling, and 


falls himſelf into more Egyptian Darkneſs, 
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n we conceal our Ignorance. That 
which is Chance in reſpect of our uncertain 
Councils, is a concerted Defign in a higher 
Council; that is to ſay, in that eternal Coun- 
cil, which circumſeribes all Cauſes and all 
Effects in one and the ſame Order. Thus 
all concurs to the ſame end, and it is for 
want of underſtanding this, the grand Cauſe 
of all, that we think we find lo much of 
Chance or of Irregularity, in er! 
Accidents and Emergencies.. . 
By rhat is verify'd the Saying of; the 
1 Tim. wi Apoſtle, that God is be bleſſed and only Po- 
15. tentate, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 
Bl:fed, whoſe repoſe is unalterable; Who 
ſceth evety thing to change without chang- 
ing himſelf, and who makes all Changes by 
an nmutable Council; who gives, and who 
takes away, Power; who transfers it from 
one Man to another, from one Houſe to 
unother, from one People to another, to 
"ſhew that they have it only by way of 
Loan, and that it is ** r in IO ir 
naturally reſides. N 
W 3 all Ser e find themſelves 
the Subjects of a greater Power. They a& 
more or leſs than they think for, and their 
Councils have der more had unforeſeen 
Effect. f 
They neither are Maſters of the Diſpoſi 
tions which Ages paſt have made in their 
Affairs, nor can they foreſee what Courſe 
the times to come will take, fo far are 
they from being able to force it. Ie alone 
holds all things in his Hands, who knows 
the Name of: ou whagh:: is, and that 
8 FF Which 


which is not yet, who preſides at all times, 

and anticipates all Councils. 
Aexander little thought he labout'd for 
his Captains, nor that he ruin'd his Houſe 
when he gain'd his Conqueſt. When Brutus 
animated the Romans with ſuch an ex- 
ceſſive Loye of Liberty, he as little thought 
he was caſting into their Minds the Prin- 


ciple of that unbridled and maſterleſs Licen- 


tiouſneſs, by which the Tyranny he deſign'd 
to deſtroy, was one day to be re- eſtabliſh'd 


with greater Severity than under the Tar- 


quins. When the Cæſars flatter'd the Sol- 
diers, they had no deſigns of giving Maſters 

to their Succeſſors and to the Empire. In 
a Word, there is no human Power but 
what, do what it can, ſerves for other De- 
Ggns than it aims at at preſent. Gd alone 
knows how to bring about all things ac- 
cording to his own Will. Wherefore every 

ching is ſurpriſing, if we only look to par- 
ticular Cauſes, and yet nevertheleſs every 
thing goes on in an orderly manner. This 


Diſcourſe makes you ſee it clearly, and, 


not to ſpeak of other Empires, you ſee by 
how many unforeſeen Councils, but yer 
always connected in themſclves, the For- 
tune of Rome hath been carried on from 
Romulus down to Charlemain. | 

Your Highneſs might perhaps have 
thought I ſhould have told you ſomewhar 
more of your own Country, and of Charle- 
main, who was the. Founder of the new 
Empire. But, beſides that bis Hiſtory makes 
a part of thac of France, which you yourſelf 
have already fo far proceeded in and wrote, 
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I ſhall reſerve. that to another Diſcourſe, 
wherein I ſhall be neceſſarily oblig'd ro 
ſpeak. to you of France, and of tn Con- 
queror, who being equal in Valour to 
thoſe which Antiquity bath the moſt boaſt- 


eg of, doth yet exceed them in Piety, in 
Wiſdom, in Juſtice. 


That fame. Diſcourſe ſhall, dilcoyer to 
you the Cauſes of the wonderful Succeſſes 


of Mahomet and his Succeſſors That Em- 


* 


Pitts which began Two hundred Years be- 
ore Charlemain, may find its place in that 
Diſcourſe; I thought it would be much 
better to ſhew you, in one continu' d Series, 
its Beginning and its Declenſion. 
So that I have no more to tell you in this 
firſs Part of my Univerſal Hiſtory. You 
will next obſerve the Progreſs of Religion, 
and that of the great Empires down to 
Charlemain, F 
Here you will ſee almoſt all fall of 
themſelves, and Religion only ſupport it - 
ſelf. by its own Strength, and will eafily 
then diſcern what is /olid Grandeur, and 
where a wiſe and conſiderate Man is to 
place all his Hopes. | 
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"a Table o the Firſt Part. 


Pocha. Adam, or the Creatio. Fir 
of the World. 20 


Noah, or the Deluge. Second Ae f 


III. Epocha. The can of Abraham. Third Age i 
the World, 


IV. Epocha. Makes, e the e Long, * * | 


V. Epocha. The Taking of Troy. Pourth Art of 
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"for of the World. © Yo 1 
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A Table to the Second Part. 


I, | HAT the Revolutions and Sacteſſions of Eu- 


pires are regulated by Providence, and ſerve 
to bumble Princes. Introd. 


II. The Revolutions of Empires have particular Cauſes 
wich Princes ought to ſtudy. * Introd. 


III. The Scythians, Etbiopians, and the Egyptians. 


106 
IV. The Aſſyrians both antient and new, the Medes, 


and Cyrus. 


V. be Perſians, the Grecians, and Alexander. 251 
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VI. The Roman Empire. = 
VII. The Succeſſive Changes of Rome explained, 
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